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PROGRESS. 



MARCH, 1884. 



THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE-CAPITALIST, ECONOMIST 

AND PRIEST. 



Socialism, which embraces the whole range of human action and 
conduct, may well complain of inadequate treatment if wa 
imagine that it may be decided and dismissed in a single maga- 
zine article. It is impossible to deal with the various points 
that present themselves for criticism except in the most super- 
ficial manner ; and yet the Socialist is not willing to shun attack^ 
or to pass over any reasonable criticism in silence, having no 
possible motive for agreeing with his adversary quickly except 
the disagreeable dread of being cast into prison. 

For on our part we court criticism and invite the fullest 
inquiry, whilst the last word of our opponents has too often been 
an appeal to physical force ; and Prince Krapotkine is neither 
the first nor the last to learn that the rights of property may 
not be attacked with impunity. The divine right of kings has 
passed into contempt ; the divine right of priests is dwindling 
. fast to its final extinction; though still with sundry spasmodie 

\ jets of that lurid light that once glowed around the stake; but 

I there yet remains one diviner still than they, the sacred and 

' inviolable right of property in other men's labor. It is suffici- 

I ently curious to compare the historical record of these three 

: rights. The belief of the former upholders of law and order — 

^ that the safety of the whole fabric and framework of society 

I 
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depended upon the inviolability of the hereditary right of kings, 
and their intense antagonism to those who ventured to throw 
doubts on its authority, however foolish such belief and such 
antagonism may now appear — cannot be at all outmatched by 
the indignation of our modem economists against those who 
venture to question the divinity of the rights of property. 
Their former fears we all now see to have been vain. It is no 
longer thought necessary to bind about the social structure with 
the restraining influence of the fear of kings ; the more tre- 
mendous, if more shadowy, fears of the fires of hell are now 
confessed to be unnecessary as well as inefficacious ; but the 
economists still continue to assure us that their modern form of 
hell can by no means be dispensed with, and that, unless we 
have continually before our eyes the sight of the sufierings of 
the poor, with their sighs resounding in our ears like a warning 
bell over a dangerous rock, we shall lose all our incentives to 
exertion, and sit inert with idle hands, despising that disarmed 
devil who will no longer be allowed to take the hindmost in his 
toils. Yet what Dryden in the ^^ Religio Laici ^' wrote of the 
claims of priestcraft is true enough of the present crisis, if we 
will put " capitalist '^ for ^^ clergy ,'' and ^' laborers '' for ^^ lay- 
men.^' Let me quote his words : 

'* In times o'ergrown with rust and ignorance, 
A gainful trade their clergy did advance ; 
When want of learning kept the laymen low, 
And none but priests were authorised to know ; 
At last a knowing age began to inquire, 
If they the Book, or that did them inspire ! 
And making narrower search, they found, though late. 
That what they thought the priest's, was their estate. 
Then every man who saw the title fair. 
Claimed a child's part, and put in for a share." 

This is no exaggeration. Priests in former times have traded 
on the ignorance of laymen, slave-owners on that of slaves, 
and feudal barons on that of their serfs; while in our own 
day the capitalists have found the exploitation of labor a 
very gainful trade, as long as want of learning kept the laborers 
low. But these latter are now making narrower search, and, on 
finding, though late, their title perfectly fair, they are not 
unnaturally putting in a claim to a share in their own estate. 
The claim is modest enough ; a child^s part of the good things 
of the great social family is all that is asked by those who per- 
form the labors of Hercules, and prop by continuous effort the 
world itself on their broad backs. And why is this modest 
claim persistently refused ? Why is it that all the amazing 
advance of science, all the successive improvements in ma- 
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chinery and agriculture, all the inherited power of working in 
concert to produce the greatest result with the least expendi- 
ture of labor, have, as J. S. Mill declares, " failed to lighten the 
day's toil of a single working man '7 We all know the answer 
which was once thought sufficient. The theory, formulated 
from gleanings of former writers on economy by the Tory 
clergyman whose name has been definitely connected with it, 
has been crammed down the throats of recalcitrant laboring 
men, to the efiect that they might kick against the pricks as 
long as they liked, but they would not find the smallest advan- 
tage in the process, as long as there were such a large number 
of legs to do the kicking ; the facts being that the capitalists 
had only a definite quantity of spoil to divide, and that, 
although the harvest, truly, was plenteous, yet the laborers 
were, unfortunately, the reverse of few ; while, if only they 
would consent to reduce their superabundant numbers, such 
reduction of the dividing factor in this short and easy sum in 
simple arithmetic would instantly be followed by an increase 
in the resulting quotient. 

Vigorous thinkers, however, decline to be detained in the 
fantastic meshes of a logical net which is woven of equal parts 
of truism and absurdity ; while Socialists, whose guiding prin- 
ciple is embodied in the words, '^ From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs,^' are content to stand 
aside &om a discussion among capitalists as to whether the 
laborer shall be allowed to retain one half or one third of that 
which was originally his undisputed possession. The question 
does not seem to us worth the energy of an argument, our point 
of view being so entirely difierent from that of the capitalists' 
that a harmonious conclusion is a practical impossibility. At 
the same time we are willing to examine the justification 
which they may have to ofier for the present condition of 
society, and the prospects which they may hold out of a 
brighter future for the world. 

I will quote a few of their choicest and most encouraging 
specimens in this line, and they shall be given in the actual 
words of the authors, to guard against the possibility of mis- 
representing their views. Take the declaration of Dunoyer : 
^' Proletarian misery is inseparable from human society ; we 
must have it as a warning against the dangers of prodigality. 
It is useful to society that there should be subordinate places 
into which those families sink whose behavior is reprehensible. 
Misery represents this nether world ; it is an unavoidable gulf 
opening before fools, prodigals, and spendthrifts .'' It must bo 
a truly comforting thought to the laboring classes that they are 
already in hell, and that the sympathy of the economists, 
although not extending to the provision of a drop of water to 
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cool their tongue, yet can calmly congratulate them on their 
painful condition, as furnishing a salutary warning to the rich 
lest they also come into that place of torment. Listen again to 
I'ownsend : '^ It seems to be a law of nature that the poor are to 
some extent improvident, so that there always may be some to 
perform the most servile and dirty and the meanest functions 
in the community. By . this the fund of human happiness is 
increased, and the more delicate of mankind may be freed from 
ordinary drudgery, to follow the behests of a higher vocation, 
etc/^ Our delicate Townsend ! What might not society have 
lost if such a soul as his had not been called to ignore the per- 
formance of dirty functions ? As a clergyman, and therefore 
familiar with the counsels of god, and a self-styled " well- 
wisher of mankind ^' who had studied the laws of nature, he 
informs us with authority, that "the laws for the relief of 
the poor tend to destroy the harmony and the beauty, the order 
and the symmetry, of the system which god and nature have 
established in the world." After this we are quite prepared for 
the dictum of De Tracy : " Nations are poor where the masses 
live in comfort; rich where the masses are for the most part 
poor.'' The masses are apparently quite distinct from the 
nation, and their comfort forms no part of the nation^s wealth. 
Such wealth as this consists only in the possession of a monopoly 
of that of which others stand in urgent need. 

It may be said that the above-quoted authorities are not 
those which carry much weight among the economists, but they 
have been given as showing the logical outcome of the capitalist 
school. More famous men, while taking care to be less cynical, 
have been far more hypocritical. Take, for instance, the balm 
which McCuUoch pours out for the poor : "It may well be 
doubted whether an exemption from the evils incident to- 
poverty would not be dearly purchased, even by the lowest 
classes, by the sacrifice of the hopes and fears attached to their 
present condition, and the gratification they now reap from 
successful industry, economy, and forbearance.'' It is a kindly 
thought on the part of McCulloch, and would furnish an excel- 
lent answer to " the bitter cry of outcast London " which is at 
present ringing in our ears. But though cold comfort to the 
laborer, it is an eminently consoling consideration to the capita- 
list, whose system postulates the presence of the poor. 

If it were not for the poverty of the many, compelling them 
by the lash of hunger to sell their labor to the few, the hoarded 
gold in the rich man's hands must turn to dust and ashes and 
Dead Sea fruit. The economists have seen this clearly enough, 
and have consequently been obliged to maintain that the misery 
of the masses is a law of nature itself, for othervnse the whole 
basis of capitalist society crumbles away like a heap of sand* 
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Misery being thus recognised as of the first necessity to capital, 
^e can hardly expect its economical apologists to be very loud 
in their denunciations of the evils which are confessed to be 
inherent in the system whose praises they are lustily singing*. 
Consequently, it is with a certain sense of surprise at his daring 
to be so honestly outspoken that we read for the first time MilFs 
well-known opinion that if the evils of capital are really 
inseparable from the system, then all the practical difficulties 
which are supposed to surround the establishment of Communism 
would weigh but as dust in the balance. The same writer 
maintains that ^* mankind are capable of a far greater amount of 
public spirit than the present age is accustomed to suppose 
possible,^^ and gives it as his deliberate opinion that whatever 
may be the merits or defects of the various schemes of Socialism, 
they cannot be truly said to be impracticable. 

It becomes a question of the highest interest to discover in 
what possible way the men who profess to champion the cause 
of the laborer, while remaining distinctly opposed to all schemes 
of Socialism, can expect him by any convulsive struggles of his 
own to free himself from the toils of the capitalist's net. We 
have a right to ask what is the justification for their belief that 
the sale of labor will one day go the way of the sale of the 
laborer himself, and become " portion and parcel of the dreadful 
past.^^ 

To this inquiry our opponents apparently consider it a 
sufficient answer to point to co-operation, and to joint-stock 
companies, whose conjoined companions shall enjoy a limited 
liability, but an unlimited prospect of success. Unfortunately 
for this theory, we already know a little of its practical method 
of work. Co-operation is indesd an excellent word to conjure 
with, but as a cure for a competitive society of capitalists it 
must mean something more than putting "company'^ for 
^' capitalist '^ and competing as before. With the various 
companies at war with one another, and combining only to 
compass more efftjctually the overthrow and ruin of an antagonist, 
the evils of a capitalist society can but repeat themselves on a 
larger scale. The '^aristocracy of labor'' may secure for them- 
selves a slightly improved position ; but this will be gained by 
the exclusion of the real proletariat from their ranks, who will 
be ground down as before beneath the advancing wheels of 
capital's Juggernaut car. For the car increases in weight as 
the years roll on, and the tribute which its god demands from 
the laborer becomes year by year relatively larger in its total 
amount. We have been accustomed to congratulate ourselves 
upon the leaps and bounds with which capital rolls up its 
accumulated stores. It is indeed a merry time for the 
^capitalist. 
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Bat there is a reverse to the picture. The laborer has no 
capital. One thing he has^ his power to labor ; and even the 
products of that are taken away. Unfortunately for him, this 
result is obtained, not by a straightforward process of extortion 
to which he might refuse to submit, but by a specious sort of 
jugglery, the true import of which it is almost impossible for 
him to discover. The tax which labor pays to the landlord is a 
thing which can be readily realised by the poorest peasant in 
Ireland, and in the way of open war can be very summarily 
dealt with by means of a no-rent manifesto, which leaves the 
peasant master of the situation ; but the tax which labor pays 
to the capitalist, though just as real as the other, is a matter not 
understanded of the people ; and if they agree to resist its pay- 
ment in a similar manner by a no- starvation- wages manifesto,, 
the first result of their resistance is starvation pure and simple 
for themselves. Truly, the capitalist is master of the situation, 
for he has only to persuade the laborer to sell his labor-force at 
its cost price, and then he can compel him to use it to such 
purpose that the products of his labor will be worth a great 
deal more than the force which has produced them. 

If he can thus obtain from the laborer this surplus value over 
and above the cost of the production and maintenance of the 
laborer himself, as well as discounts, broker^s fees, rent, profits, 
etc., the trick is done, and interest upon capital is an 
accomplished fact. This, however, has not always been such an 
easy matter as it now appears. In the time of the free Roman 
farmer of ancient history, and of our English yeomanry of the 
fifteenth century, when the laborer was everywhere in contact 
with the soil, and was able to work for his own behoof, he was 
not found to be at all eager to work for that of the capitalist, 
maintaining on the contrary an unaccountable but stubborn 
prejudice in favor of enjoying the fruits of his own labor, and 
consuming the profits qf its surplus- value himself. As the result 
of this lamentable predilection on his part, the capitalist was 
unable to appear upon the scene at all in those early times, 
being obliged to remain a mere potentiality until a certain 
process had been performed to pave a path for his triumphant 
entry. His forerunner, the feudal baron, does the best he may 
to prepare the way for him, and his methods are crude, but 
effectual. The moat important and indispensable of these is 
the seizure, by main force or by economical pressure, of all the 
land of the country, in order that the laborer, after the example 
of Christ himself, may have not where to lay his head without 
paying a substantial price for his pillow. 

This is the process which is gracefully dubbed by the 
economists with the title of primitive accumulation ; rent being 
the reward to the energetic accumulator for the abstinence 
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manifested by him in failing to consume this primitive ac- 
cumulation himself. For the payment of rent in money instead 
of in kind or in feudal service is a certain indication of the 
approach of the era of the capitalist ; and the laborer who, by 
the rough and ready method of the baron, is compelled to 
surrender his surplus-value by working three days in every 
week on land which does not belong to him, is the sure 
precursor of the modem laborer who is ostentatiously paid the 
cost of his maintenance, but whose surplus-value is absorbed 
by his employer. Nevertheless, the transformation cannot 
be effected in an instant. As soon as the expropriation of the 
agricultural laborer is fairly established, the machinery of capital 
is ready to begin to work, but it is some time before its wheels 
run quite so smoothly as might be wished. Legislative inter- 
ference between employer and employed is at the present day 
deprecated and denounced by the capitalist class, for the simple 
reason that such interference now takes the part of the poor 
instead of that of the rich. But this was not always so. The 
legislative interference which was in vogue in those primitive 
times would not be denounced as felonious even by the Liberty 
and Property Defence League itself, for its object was to compel 
the laborers to accept lower wages than they could obtain by 
freedom of contract and the laws of supply and demand. 
Laborers at low wages are the food of capital, which cannot be 
fruitful and multiply and replenish its master unless it is amply 
furnished with food. 

At present, with the country completely cleared of its small 
proprietors, and the rural population crowded and crammed into 
the choked and choking city streets, capital is secure of its 
supply, and legislative interference is unhesitatingly condemned.. 
Even the combination laws directed against the trades unions 
can now be dispensed with ; and if it were not for the Factory 
Acts and their vexatious inspectors, the millennium of the 
capitalist would be visibly present with us here on earth. The 
wheels of his chariot have no occasion to tarry for want of the 
labor-force which sends them round. The laborers, who are 
compelled by the pinch of hunger to sell themselves to him for 
hire, are here in abundance. If he should happen to require 
their services, freedom of contract secures their freedom of choice 
between taking his wages and starvation ; while the State, of 
its superabundant kindness, maintains the workhouse as a last 
resource, so that if he should see fit to discharge them they 
need not starve unless they like. Naturally, with this choice of 
evils, they choose what appears to them the least, and wait upon 
the leisure of the capitalist until he chooses to come and hire 
them. He arrives on the scene, and offers them the full cost 
price of their power to labor. Truly, he is an honorable man. 
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and they cannot do better than close with so liberal an oflTer. 
They set to work for their master in the morning, and before the 
first three or fonr hours are fairly over they have returned him 
the full equivalent of their first day^s wage. They are then 
free to devote their afternoon to recreation? By no means. 
Their compact with the capitalist is not supposed to be an 
exchange of equivalents, else where were the profit of the tran- 
saction ? They have sold to him their power to labor, and all its 
products are included in the bargain. In the mornings they 
return to him the cost price which he has promised them, and 
which he will fully pay them at the end of the week, being, as 
we know, an honorable man ; and throughout the afternoons 
they devote themselves to the creation of the surplus-value, 
which was the only object that he had in view in their hire. 
For this surplus- value he pays them nothing at all. How, 
indeed, could he afford to do so without the loss of his twenty 
per cent. ? Besides, it is not in the bond. The slave-owner 
pays his price for a slave or breeds him at his own expense, and 
supplies him with all the means of subsistence, conscientiously 
pocketing all the surplus-value which he creates. The feudal 
lord allows the serf to work three days a week for his own 
behoof, and, as the reward for so kindly a concession, exacts his 
labor for the remaining three days, employing him upon the 
land which he has previi^usly taken from him by force of arms. 
The principle is the same in each particular case. The laborer 
toils, and his master enters into the fruits of his labor. It is 
only the method which is different now-a-days. The iron hand 
is always there, but the capitalist has discreetly donned the 
velvet glove, and so neatly does it fit that even the laborer 
himself often fails to realise what lies beneath it. The juggle is 
beyond his comprehension. He sees that he is free to refuse 
the capitalist's offer. He also sees that he receives in payment 
the cost price of his labor, for it is sufficient to enable him to 
renew its power day by day. What more can he want ? Cer- 
tainly, he also sees that his master grows rich while he remains 
poor, and it is sometimes a puzzle to him to imagine where his 
master's riches have come from ; but the priest is kind enough to 
inform him that they are created by a dispensation of provi- 
dence, and the economist by an ordinance of nature ; and not 
having time for much education himself, he concludes that one, 
at any rate, of these learned gentlemen must be right, and 
devotes himself to the production of their surplus-value with a 
will. Whereupon they, being thus freed from the necessity of 
working themselves, devote their resulting leisure, and the 
merely mental sweat of their brows, to devising fresh explana- 
tions of their apparently unaccountable position, and also to 
organising such a force of soldiers and police, recruited from 
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the ranks of the laborers themselves, as may suflSce to repress 
any attempt on their part to disturb the existing state of society 
should they be driven to desperation by their practical experi- 
ence of its undeniable advantages. 

J. L. JOYNES. 



ON THE SHORE 



A CBY on the heights and a cry in the town, 

And a hurry of racing feet ; 
And a laughter and singing the whole way down 

The steep of the winding street. 
The doors are swung and the windows flung, 

The mad cliffs join the din, 
For it*s to stand on the golden sand 

When the boats come sailing in ! 

A gleam of white and a glow of brown 

Far over the line of sea, 
And well they know that the eager town 

Is out on the beach to see. 
And what is the freight, and steer they not straight ? 

And what is the boat to win p 
For it's to stand on the golden sand 

When the boats come sailing in ! 

The day ebbs out and the sails are black 

On the light of the evening glow ; 
But its laughter and song for the men come back 

With a fair wind laughing low ; 
And the torches gleam, and the shadows stream, 

And merrier grows the din, 
For it's to stand on the golden sand 

When the boats come sailing in I 

R.M. 
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The sickening revelations of Mr. Sims must have roused again 
in many a thoughtful mind the question, " How will it end f 
What will be the final outcome of this unchecked increase of 
the race in the slums and dens of our crowded cities ? '' It 
reminds one of Teufelsdrockh^s simile of the crawling, writhing,, 
slimy reptiles, struggling, in the narrow limits of a pitcher^ 
each to raise its head above its fellows. "Oh! under that 
hideous coverlet of vapors, putrefactions, and unimaginable 
gases, what a fermenting-vat lies simmering and hid. . . . 
Wretchedness cowers into truckle beds, or shivers hunger- 
stricken into its lair of straw in obscure cellars ; Bouge-et-notr 
languidly emits its voice of destiny to haggard, hungry villains > 
while councillors of state sit plotting, and playing their high 
chess game, the pawns whereof are Men. . . . Riot cries 
aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of shame; 
and the mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid, 
dying infant, whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten. 
. . . All these heaped and huddled together, with nothing 
but a little carpentry and masonry between them ; — crammed 
in, like salted fish in their barrel— or weltering, shall I say, like 
an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to get its 
head above the others ; — such work goes on under that smoke 
counterpane.^' — " Sartor Resartus,'' Book I, chap. iii. 

Is life worth living under such dreadful conditions ? No ! a 
thousand times, no ! It is not life at all — this abnormal dis- 
eased existence — this foul amalgamation of passion, brutality, 
pain and poverty. Oh ! if there were indeed an eye of pity and 
of love in yonder bright blue heavens watching over human 
kind, would such loathsome scenes be permitted to curse the 
fair earth? Would not the spirit of boundless compassion 
hasten to heal this open sore of our crowded cities f Horrors 
and abominations of which it is a shame and a grief to speak 
are perpetrated daily in our human rookeries ; yet he whose love 
is everlasting, and who numbers every hair upon our heads, sits, 
alas, serenely on his golden throne while his offspring writhe 
in agony at his feet ! 

How can one speak temperately of these things f What 
becomes of all the tall talk we hear concerning the dignity of 
man, and of that divine image whose impress he bears, or of the 
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indignant repudiations of tlie anti-evolntionists^ in the face of 
these facts? Can anything be conceived more brutish and 
bestial than the lives and the surroundings of the people whom 
Mr. Sims describes^ anything more shocking to one^s sense of 
decency, to one^s sentiments of humanity, than the herding 
together of numbers of both sexes and of all ages in narrow 
abodes reeking with filth and stench ? The ^* brutes,'^ as we are 
haughtily accustomed in our ignorance to term them, do inhale 
the free air of heaven, do live natural lives, lives in harmony 
with their instincts, but these ! — the mere thought of their 
pestiferous dens and their unnatural modes of life makes our 
flesh creep. Was the condition of that remote ancestor of ours, 
with huge canines, hairy clothing, and caudal appendage, 
more brutal than that of his modern descendants in the slums 
of London, Bristol, and Liverpool ? Nay, did not the conditions 
of his environment admit the possibility of vast development ; 
was it not a healthy condition ? But what of these ? For these, 
alas ! there is no hope, no possibility of growth, only the con- 
dition of dying off to make room for a more fitting survival. 

" Man was made in the image of god.^^ Consider the dread- 
ful irony of such a statement. What cynicism breathes in the 
words ! Brutal, sensual, ,and grovelling, they are yet made in 
that image, after whose likeness man should aspire to become 
perfect. " Yes, but they have become degraded and devilish — 
they have sinned and fallen, and become foul.^^ See the libel on 
poor, struggling, striving human nature ! Despite their natural 
efforts to better themselves ; despite the aids afforded by the 
spiritual agencies of the most Christian city, in the heart of 
which they live; despite the eighteen hundred years during 
which Christianity has been a power on the earth — that 
Christianity which was to infuse the spirit of love and goodwill 
into the hearts of men, and retrieve the miseries of the Fall — 
they are still ignorant and depraved, hungry and naked ; and, 
surrounded by palatial residences, are so badly housed that the 
neolithic caves and lake dwellings were more desirable resi- 
dences than their cellars and garrets. 

Of course, it is not only grossly indecent, but wicked, to 
suggest the use of preventive checks to population; yet the 
hideous indecencies of the crowded dens in question are quietly 
ignored by the strait-laced folk who strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. It is a shame to exercise the reason and judg- 
ment in a matter which vitally concerns the well-being of 
families and the prosperity of nations, even though poverty, 
and shame, and vice be the certain outcome of unrestrained 
indulgence in those sensual instincts which we possess in com- 
mon with less advanced forms. For, wherein do we differ in 
these respects from the lower forms, or by what laws other than 
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those which govern their social conditions are our instincts 
and their consequences governed? Man^ like every other 
animal^ tends to increase beyond the means of subsistence. In 
the case of all other species, natural agencies of repression come 
into play — the predatory instincts of hostile species, the limited 
range of habitat, restrictions to certain lands of food, the 
enmity of man himself. But in the case of human kind, the 
chapter of accidents has been reduced to an almost inappreci- 
able quantity ; against man, the other animals are practically 
powerless. He ranges the whole earth over in search of sub- 
sistence, and derives his sustenance from almost every source, 
from earth, air, and water, from.animal and vegetable kingdoms 
alike. The hand of his fellow man is not lifted against him in 
daily fight, and even the repressive influences of famine, dis- 
ease, and age are not allowed to have their full force ; for thou- 
sands of earnest workers are daily endeavoring with chivalrous 
emulation to minimise as far as possible these evils, to hunt out 
the secrets of miasma, pestilence, and organic decay, and so to 
render them innocuous to the race. A thousand artificial opera- 
tions combine to render null and void the natural checks upon 
undue increase of population. But the final result must be 
calamitous in the extreme, if the higher reason is not permitted 
to come into play and permit only of the multiplication of the 
species from healthy organisms and to a limited extent. Time 
was when the palaeolithic race of men was sparsely scattered 
over the earth, and maintained a doubtful fight with the terrible 
denizens of the forest and the morass. Through countless 
centuries the battle raged ; step by step the ground was won 
from the forest rangers; the nomads became agriculturists; 
some of these aggregated into the cities to follow more artificial 
occupations; until in our day the cities are overgrown, the 
colonies are getting overstocked, and the beasts of prey are 
few and far between. What will the end be ? 

Over-population, and poverty, its consequence, are the causes 
of these evils; yet the remedy is sought, not in the obvious 
course of bringing only so many children into the world as can 
be maintained decently, but in the dreary platitudes of a 
shadowy theology; not in the restriction of families, and the 
consequent extinction of poverty, but in the dreams of another 
and more joyous life. The hope of walking the golden streets 
of the New Jerusalem is oflFered to those who are fain to walk 
the streets of their earthly occupation for a morsel of bread. 
The love of Jesus is offered to those who know not the meaning 
of human love ; the bread of life to those who are starved and 
maddened through lack of the barest sustenance ; the robe of 
divine righteousness, and the white raiment of the blessed, to 
those who would be thankful for the barest rags with which 
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to cover their nakedness — the namby-pamby religious tract, 
instead of soap and water, light and air, due remuneration, and 
human tenderness. 

There is something altogether wrong and false in the 
construction of a society where men and women are not only 
unable to provide in some degree for the contingencies of the 
future, but cannot even live joyously through the day which is 
passing over their heads. ^^ Oh, drink is the cause of this,^^ say 
the respectable newspapers, the BlueRibbonites, Good Templars, 
all the army of pledged abstainers. '* Drink,^^ say the cynical 
misanthropes of society. " Drink,^^ echo the old ladies of both 
sexes, as they sit down to their tea and small talk. " Drink,^^ 
ejaculate the elite of society over their walnuts and wine ; and 
those who know nothing at all and care less about the matter 
repeat the parrot cry of " Drink.^' No, my grave friends, let me 
assure you all, drink is not the cause ; it may often be a conse- 
quence, but it is not the cause. No, it is over-population, 
inadequate remuneration, starvation- wages, begetting reckless- 
ness. It is ignorance of natural law and of the value of prudential 
remedies. Drink ! Away with that bugbear; it is no reason at 
all. It is the fabric and the foundation of society itself which 
is wrong. These people produce wealth, do useful work, expend 
so much physical energy in the midst of, and for the community 
in which they live, yet they cannot thereby procure the means 
of subsistence. The dray-horse, the watch-dog, get comfort- 
ably housed and well fed, but these beings, made in the " image 
of god,^^ may be exposed to the pitiless wintry winds of heaven, 
and starve or die in their rags, so little are they worth. Is it 
any marvel that earnest men in very despair at the inadequacy 
of all existing organisations to cope with these evils, look 
for a new earth, for a reconstruction of society on some new 
basis — for regeneration founded on common rights and duties, 
rather than on supernatural revelations and eternal sanctions, 
on dreams of immortal bliss, and a Savior hidden from view 
beyond the stars ? 

Will anything practical be the outcome of Mr. Sims' 
brochure ? We fear not. *' London labor and the London 
poor,'' is not a subject which is now being discussed for the first 
time. People have long known the horrible things associated 
with the shady side of metropolitan life. Even Mr. Sims' 
suggestion as to the erection of blocks of buildings specially for 
the housing of the poor, is not a new one. Such buildings have 
been erected in London and our provincial towns. But a class 
of people, other than those for which they are intended, always 
gravitate t o these dwellings, while the wretched starving poor 
remain in their rookeries and slums. No, the thing will again 
be quietly forgotten, the evil will increase and fester, instead 
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of lessenings nntil it becomes a standing and an imminent 
menace to our existing institutions^ until perhaps in some intri- 
cate maze of difficulties^ political and industrial^ domestic and 
foreign^ we shall find that there is a poor blind Samson at the 
gate ready to throw in his lot with those who would destroy 
these institutions, and involve in their destruction those lords 
of the Philistines who have made sport of him so long. 

J. H. 



SONG. 



Far off, far off the purple towers 

Lie low along the golden west, 
Too far, too fair for hope of ours 

To prompt us to their hopeless quest ; 
Yet clear in sunless hours of dream 
The great sun-smitten bulwarks gleam ; 
And lifting up sad, sullen eyes 

That ache with ceaseless toil and shadow, 
There dawns once more in distant skies 

Thy splendid gladness, El dorado. 

Far off I But yet we gaze and dream 

How dear it were in our despair 
To think behind the clouded gleam 

Some painless perfect rest was there ; 
For life's low sob some glorious song, 
Some lasting triumph over wrong. 
But still there drift athwart the light 

Wide moaning waves of wind and shadow, 
The walls are rent, and floods of night 

Whelm thy pale turrets, El dorado. 



HOW WE FORMED OUR ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 



Ml name is Twitters. I am not proud of my name^ and always 
mention it apologetically. Boys laughed at the name at school. 
Men smile at it when they hear it now. 

At an early age I chancdd to hear '^ Maritana ^' at one of the 
theatres. A handsome fellow, with an olive complexion and 
black moustache, sang '' Let me like a soldier fall.'' He was 
greatly applauded. My heart was stirred within me. Indis- 
tinct visions of going on to the stage aud winning unbounded 
applause and fame floated before my eyes. I surreptitiously 
bought the words and music of that song and practised it with 
the help of my elder sister. Lilly said my voice was squeaky. 
I didn't care. I should persevere, and my voice would grow 
strong in time, no doubt. 

Alas ! for my musical aspirations. My father overheard us 
practising. He had been turning over in his mind the ques- 
tion what to do with me. The song decided him. He sent me 
into the army. 

I joined my regiment at Baghpoor, in India. Boys had 
luughed at and bullied me at school. The little street cads 
used to pick me out from a number, and pelt me especially with 
snowballs. The rough fellows at Sandhurst had made my life 
a misery to me. And now my brother oflScers smiled and 
played off practical jokes on me. I even overheard some of 
them calling me a *' muff." I am sure I don't know why. 

When I reported myself to the adjutant of my regiment, he 
looked at me from head to foot in a way that made me blush, 
and asked whether I would join the hounds. 

I thought it a strange request, but as he evidently expected 
me to answer " Yes," I smiled feebly and said '^ Yes," and won- 
dered whether he would lead me to a kennel and place me with 
a pack of dogs. Subsequently, however, I learnt that he meant 
to ask me whether I would subscribe to the keeping up of the 
regimental pack of hounds. They called them hounds because 
the great-great-grandfather of one dog among them had been a 
foxhound ; the rest were a cross between terriers and door- 
mats. But it didn't matter; they found a jackal whenever 
they went out. It wasn't difficult to do that, as jackals 
abounded in every garden, and lived under all the bridges 
and culverts in the station. They gave tongue enough to 
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frighten any jackal into insanity^ and they generally chased 
five or six at the same time, I don^t think they ever caught 
one; but as Simpkin, our Adjutant, said, /^ What^s the odds? 
The racing, and skurring, and spills are great fun/^ 

Having "joined the hounds,^' it was necessary for me to get 
a horse. I mentioned my desire to my native valet. For the 
next week the garden in front of my house became a horse fair. 
The halt, and the maimed, and the blind of the whole equine 
race assembled there, and all my brother oflBcers came " to help 
me choose,^^ as they said. Such a galloping, and cantering, and 
trotting ! Such a rushing, and kicking, and squalling, and 
fighting! And in the midst of it, the black vendors each 
gesticulating wildly, and shrieking out praises of his own steed 
and depreciation of all the rest, with occasional animadversions 
on the other sellers, their mothers, aunts, sisters, and female 
relations generally to the tenth generation ! 

At length, after a week of great bewilderment, mortal 
terror, and many falls, I became the happy possessor of a white 
beast with red eyes and a pink tail. The latter I found was 
dyed. My syce {Anglicej groom) brought him out with a white 
tail next morning. Simpkin had lent me a saddle and bridle, 
and he came over kindly to give me a lesson in riding. 

My purchase was led out. I thought he looked handsome, 
and felt a glow of pride in being the possessor of such a noble 
steed. He was not long, but he was broad, and had a fine head 
and forehead. I thought I would call him Bucephalus. 

Simpkin showed me the way he mounted his own horse, and 
I tried to imitate him on Bucephalus ; but it was not easy. As I 
stood by the side and tried to get my foot into the stirrup of the 
saddle, Bucephalus lifted his. foot and hit me in the pit of my 
stomach. I retreated, smiled, tried to look as if I liked it, and 
then made another attempt to get up. This time I was suc- 
cessful. I gathered up the reins, and the syce let go Buce- 
phalus^ head. He stood stock still. 

'^ Press your heels in,^' said Simpkin. I did so. Bucephalus 
stood on his hind legs, and I fell off on my back. " Oh, let me 
like a soldier fall,'' said Simpkin, laughing. " Never say die, 
old man. Get on again.'' 

With a wild determination to conquer or die, I did. Buceph- 
alus stood on his fore legs and I fell on my face. I didn't go 
out hunting that morning. 

But what has all this to do with the Zoological Gardens ? 

Nothing at all, I am sorry to say, my dear reader, only that 
I have bottled up my grievances so long that I can't help open- 
ing the valve an inch or two when I get the chance. 

Baghpoor came to have a Zoological Gardens in this wise. 
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Old Hookum, having served his full time as Commissioner, 
retired and went back to the home of his fathers, and Churby^ 
the Deputy Commissioner of Motabad, came to rule in his stead. 

Now Churby was a great man. I don^t mea?i in person only^ 
I mean intellectually. 

Who that is at all read in science has not heard of the 
Churbyanus churbyoceSj that wonderful sparrow that diflfers 
from the ordinary sparrow in having three specks on its tail^ 
and the nail of the middle toe of the foot one-thousandth of an 
inch longer ? Or who with a soul for the right study of natural 
history has not read that stirring appeal by F. A. T. Churby^ 
F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., " On the Falsehoods of the Darwinian 
Theory, and the Means of Distinguishing the Immutability of 
Species by Minute Differences '^ ? 

However, this by the way. One thing Mr. Churby alwaya 
did wherever he went, and whenever he could, and that was to 
establish the rudiments of a collection of animals. 

A week after he came to Baghpoor he told the members of 
the municipal commission that he wanted funds to start a 
Zoological Garden, and behold funds were forthcoming. He 
called a meeting of the European inhabitants of the station, and* 
explained his views with respect to a collection of living 
animals, the study of Nature, and the benefits to science as con- 
nected therewith. He asked for subscriptions, and subscriptions 
flowed in. He spoke to the Rajah of Janvar — the nearest inde- 
pendent native State — and two tigers were forthwith promised,, 
and assurance given that orders would be issued to the royal 
shikarries {Anglice hunters) that specimens of every beast and 
bird and creeping thing, should be captured and sent to 
Baghpoor. Mr. Churby managed to inoculate nearly all 
with his enthusiasm, fellows of " Ours " among the rest. One 
night he dined at our mess, and after dinner I overheard him 
say to our Colonel : "You know. Colonel, I will take charge of 
the gardens myself and keep an eye on them, but I want some 
smart young fellow to help me. Some one who could give a 
look in once or twice a day and see how the cages and dens 
and all that, were getting on. It is not the drill season, and. 
couldn^t you spare one of your subalterns to assist me ? '^ 

^^ I am sure I should be very glad indeed,'^ said the Colonel,, 
^^but I don^t know if any of my oflScers have a taste that way.. 
Do you know, Simpkin, would anyone like to assist Mr.. 
Churby in his Zoological Gardens ? ^^ Says Simpkin : " Yes,. 
Colonel; of course, there^s Twitters; he will be delighted, I am 
sure, and in fact I know he has a penchant for pets.^^ 

I felt a cold shiver down my back. The horrible remem- 
brance flashed on me that in a moment of weak confidence I 
had imparted to Simpkin that I had once kept white mice and 
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pet rabbits. Mr. Churby tamed to me. It was in vain for 
me to try and escape. He held me^ and for three mortal hours 
inundated me with science. I gave in^ and promised my assist- 
ance. There were some public gardens at Baghpoor already. 
We called them the Botanic Gardens. The chief thing that 
grew in them was grass^ and this was five feet high — but there 
were six cabbages and two rose-trees in one corner, which 
Paddy Cuflf, the pensioned soldier on the veteran list, who had 
charge of the gardens, used to proudly point out to visitors. 

The last thing Mr. Churby said as he left our mess that 
night was that I should have Cuflf^s assistance in looking to the 
accommodation for the animals. 

The next morning Cuff came up to my bungalow to announce 
the arrival of two tigers. He said they were in a wooden cage, 
with bamboo bars. 

^^ Gracious I ^^ I exclaimed. '^They will break through that — 
won't they. Cuff ?" 

" Sorra a one of me knows, yer honor. They are mortial 
angry, anyhow, tearin' and rampin' about like the divil.'' 

Here was a nice business. I was afraid if I went down the 
tigers might be angry with me. I didn^t like Cuff's description 
of their " tearin' and rampin' about.'' But there was no help 
for it. Cuff said there was a large iron cage already prepared 
for them, but that he did not like to take the transference of the 
tigers to this on his own shoulders without some one superintend- 
ing, so down I went. There they were in a miserably small and 
ricketty cage of bamboo, which a long journey, swung on poles, 
had not improved in stability. The wretched coolies who had 
borne it were standing about looking frightened, while a crowd 
of idle natives had gathered around, further annoying the tigers, 
who, from the jolting they had undergone, the strangeness of 
the scene, and the unaccustomed faces surrounding them, were 
in a fury of impatience and ill-humor. One was pacing up and 
down the cage, every now and then shaking the loosened 
bamboo bars, and giving vent to his rage in short, angry snorts. 
The other, which was a half-grown cub, lay at one end, snarling 
spitefully and showing his teeth. I looked at them helplessly. 

^' Begorra, yer honor, it's my belafe them bastes will soon 
he out," said Cuff. 

'' What on earth shall we do. Cuff?" I asked. '' Don't you 
think we had better push the cage they are in against the door 
of the iron cage, and open both ?" 

" And will these naygurs do that same, sor ?" 

This I could not say. I knew I was not going to do it. 
But just at this juncture Mr, Churby drove up — to my intense 
relief. He knew what to do. I looked at him open-mouthed. 
He turned the crowd of natives out of the gardens. He got the 
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coolies to put the two cages close together. He opened the 
door of the iron cage. He produced a long saw from his carriage, 
with which he got Cuff to saw through two of the bamboos 
opposite the open door, while he himself, with an iron rod, kept 
the tigers at the other end of the wretched structure; and before 
I had closed my mouth and brought my eyes back to their 
natural size, the two tigers had been transferred to the iron 
cage, the door closed, and all safely over. What a magnificent 
fellow the big tiger was ! He looked you straight in the face, 
with a look of defiance which said plainly : '^ You dare not 
come near me.'' 

" You see what easy work it is. Twitters,'' said Mr. Churby. 
'^ And, look here — I have had this square made in the centre of 
the gardens, and the cages of the animals will be placed all 
round, and we will have the band playing here in the evening, 
anl then the people can walk round and see the different 
creatures. Instructive, won't it be ?" 

I smiled. 

There were cages around, and others being made, and holes 
dug, and little rooms like prisons with iron bars being built, 
and no end of preparations going on. Mr. Churby explained to 
me that he expected a number of birds and other animals to 
arrive that day, that he himself, unfortunately, would be at 
office all day, and would I look after them ? '' Nothing 
dangerous," he said. ^^ A snake or two, a boa-constrictor, or 
rather python, and a man-eating crocodile that was caught the 
other day alive." 

Oh, what a day I had of it ! Birds came penned in miserable 
baskets, and had to be taken out one by one and put into the 
different cages. Very many escaped. And then there was 
one bird — Cuff said it was an ^^adjitant" — ^brought with his 
legs tied and his beak tied and his wings cut. He was vener- 
able and bald-headed, had a red face, and looked so sad that I 
ordered the lashings on his legs and beak to be cut off. He 
got up and stood for a second in a reverie. I thought perhaps 
he was counting up his sins, and wondering what had brought 
him to this pass. But I was mistaken. He was only considering 
how he should attack me. He took a step forward, stretched 
out his long neck, and twitched off my hat. Not finding that 
good to eat, he ran open-mouthed at a coolie, clattering his bill 
in a fearful way. The coolie ran, but the "adjitant" had 
preposterous legs ; he could take six feet at a stride, and he 
nearly ate that coolie. Then the *' man-eating crocodile " — he 
refused to go into his tank, and marched down to the bazaar, 
where he was killed with ^'lathees" {Anglice, sticks — shillelaghs) . 
Simpkin said he first swallowed a baboo ; but I think he must 
have been mistaken. 
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But all this was as nothing to what happened the next day.. 
In the evening, awfully tired and feeling sure I should have 
terrible dreams, I had retired to my bungalow early after mess. 
I thought I should be at peace for that night, but no — a horrid 
grinding of wheels, and a carriage drove up to my front 
verandah. ^* Twitters j I say. Twitters ^^ — it was Mr. Churby — 
'* I have managed to secure two cassowaries for the gardens. 
Think of that ! They are coming by rail — six p.m. train to- 
morrow. Will you and Cuff be down at the station to meet 
them V 

Of course, I had to go down. I found Cuff there. 

" Where are the cassowaries. Cuff ?^^ I asked. 

'^ Shure they have brought them down in this here, sor,^' 
said Cuff, opening the door of a horse-van. 

I looked in. Two great birds covered with hair instead of 
feathers were standing in one comer ; they were loose. One 
made a stride towards me. I hastily shut the door. Vague 
recollections of having heard somewhere that the usual food a 
cassowary indulged in was a missionary, with a hymn-book by 
way of dessert, flashed across my mind. I was distrustful of 
the bird. He might take me for a missionary. I consulted 
with Cuff. The English railway-guard walked up. 

'^I think, sir,^^ he said, ^Hhe birds are tame enough. We 
got them into the horse-box easy. They could be driven to the 
gardens with a piece of rope tied round the leg of each.^^ 

Here was a suggestion. I jumped at it. Rope was procured, 
one leg of each of the birds was tied, and they were driven out 
into the station. They were tall birds, as high as my shoulder, 
with legs like those of an ostrich. They seemed, as the guard 
said, perfectly tame. 

Cuff offered to drive one. I asked the guard whether he 
would take charge of the other. He was sorry> but he had 
work to do and could not leave the railway- station. I tried to 
hire a native to help me. No, not one would undertake the 
work. It was getting dusk, and it was necessary to have the 
birds housed by night. With a sigh I accepted my fate. I 
took one end of the rope in my hand, put my arm round one of 
the cassowaries^ necks, and desperately told Cuff to lead on. 
What a sight it was ! I am shy, and do not like attracting 
popular attention ; and here I had to march down the street 
embracing a dreadful cassowary, a crowd of natives following, 
while shouts of '' Wah ! '' '' Wah ! '' " Shabash ! '' rent the air. 

Well, all things must have an end, and the gardens were 
not so very far off. As we got to the gates a horrid thought 
flashed across my brain. The band played for the first time 
that evening in the square. Yes, there was no mistake about 
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that. I heard the big drum going. Good heavens ! The whole 
of the beauty and fashion of Baghpoor would be there, and I 
should have to go past them with my cassowary. It was a 
dreadful thought, and the cold perspiration started out on my 
forehead. I removed my arm from the cassowary^s neck to get 
at my handkerchief. The movement was fatal. The cassowary 
stopped, he looked me solemnly in the face, made a dive at my 
head, gave me a fearful kick, and set off at a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour. What became of Cuff and his cassowary 
I don^t know. I stretched out my legs and ran, for the rope 
was now entangled round my arm, and I could not get free. In 
a second we had reached the line of carriages. Simpkin caught 
sight of us. "Yoicks! tally-ho!'^ he shouted, and all the 
fellows crowded round, yelling, laughing, and driving the 
cassowary and myself crazy. Ignominiously I was hustled past 
the whole station, until my bird came to a thicket of thorny 
bushes. I resigned my post of assistant at the Zoological 
Gardens next day. Nothing on earth would have induced me 
to keep it on. But with dark and deadly intent I determined 
to have my revenge. 

I went every day and fed that cassowary with old broken 
nails; he swallowed them day by day and looked happy. I 
gave it up in despair after a month, and left the station. 

Simpkin wrote to me to say that old Churby was very angry, 
as the cassowaries refused to eat anything but iron nails, and 
four pounds of these a day were expensive. I do not like to 
believe this. 

C. T. Bingham. 



IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES. 

^'Principles of Sociology/' translated from the French of G. Mismer, 



(jOontinued from p, 76.) 

HUMAN CONSCIENCE. 

Theologians and metaphysicians teach that there is a morality- 
revealed to all men through conscience. ^^ Conscience is the 
voice of god in our hearts/' say the priests. Pascal made con- 
science the best moral guide we could have. It is true the 
same Pascal says elsewhere ; " Evil is never committed so 
thoroughly as when it is done through a false conscience/' 
which implies contradiction. If man had a conscience as a 
natural attribute, as he possesses viscera and organs, his con- 
science would not emit false principles; it would be always 
alike and always manifest itself as uniform, under all cir- 
cumstances, in all degrees of age and culture. The pre- 
historic and the modern man, the savage and the civilised, the 
child and the old man, the strong sex and the weak, the negro 
and the white, the Christian, the idolater, the Freethinker, the 
ignorant and the learned, would all have a common and absolute 
criterion of their thoughts and actions. This criterion would be 
independent of the influence of education and environment. 
Beauty, goodness, truth, justice, would be necessary products of 
conscience, as bile is the necessary product of the liver. Mora- 
lity being the same, laws, institutions and manners would be 
always and everywhere alike. But the least observation demon- 
strates that it is the same with morality as with art ; it varies 
from one people to another, from one civilisation to another. 
Sometimes it resembles fashion even, it is so capricious and 
ephemeral. Heat and cold, hunger and thirst, produce the 
same sensation in all men ; but it is not so with good and evil. 
What one considers good another considers evil, and it happens 
that men even sacrifice their existence to uphold a prejudice. 

The moral conscience has changed several times in the 
course of ages; it changes according to circumstances. The 
Count de S%ur says : " We often speak of conscience ; it would 
be more a propos to speak of consciences, for they are of all sorts,, 
all dimensions, all qualities and all seasons.'' 

A cultured conscience is not a practical one. The con- 
science of the rich is not the conscience of the poor. The 
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conscience of the civil state is not the same as that of the 
religious state. It appears to the thinker gifted with some 
independence that he is continually discovering another worlds 
so much the one observed diflfers from the one described. 

What becomes of the chimeras in presence of realities T 
Where is the moral conscience of the inhabitants of Terra 
del Fuego — real human animals with prominent jaws, bellies 
like balloons, who never wash, ignore the use of fire, leave their 
dead unburied, and communicate with each other by guttural 
cries and gesticulations? Cannibals, have they a conscience 
outside their appetite ? Property, heredity, marriage, family,, 
have no existence for them. The mother abandons her child 
after weaning, as animals do, and it is confounded with the rest,, 
like the young of a flock. 

The savages of central Africa, Australia and the polar regions 
have no idea of god, or morality, or sin, or justice, or of 
social rights and duties. We may compare the state of these 
miserable beings with a society of " termites,'^* having chiefs, 
soldiers, slaves, towns, palaces, bridges, police and judges — if 
we would form an idea of man created in the image of god. 

The languages of the Hottentots, the Bushmen, and the 
aborigines of Australia, are confined to a few words, none of 
which expresses an abstract idea» The poverty of their language 
denotes the poverty of their mental and moral state. Recollect 
that there are religions without god. The Buddhists, to the 
number of two hundred millions, have no idea of god. The 
substantive ^^ god ^^ and the verb " to create,^^ which govern 
the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans, are unknown to 
the Chinese. 

Among the ancient Greeks adultery and promiscuous inter- 
course were common; as with the negroes and Japanese 
to-day. The. word " shame '^ has no sense for savages; and even 
amongst civilised nations, modesty is a thing of pure convention. 
Children by nature ignore shame ; to lie and steal seem to them 
quite natural. In populous towns there exist men ignorant of a 
morality revealed through conscience, and yet there are amongst 
them assiduous workers, good fathers, honest people, infinitely 
more moral than the chiefs of official morality. Formerly an 
ignorant scepticism reigned in the French army ; nevertheless 
ifc possessed the religion of honor and patriotism. 

We should never finish were we to cite the horrors and 
crimes committed in the name of conscience and morality. The 
Thugs of India assassinated in the name of their religious 
morality. Ravaillac, Charlotte Corday and Louvel assassinated 

* White ants of India, that live underground and gnaw wood. 
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in the name of political morality. Every day society assassinates 
in cold blood on the public square, in the name of judicial 
morality. Now that the conscience of the Eomish Church has 
become Boman, the Church has ceased to be Christian and 
patriotic ; since she can no longer get possession of the living, 
she feels no scruple in converting the dead. In fine, a con- 
science that dominates is the height of immorality. What is a 
-conscience that deprives a vulgar thief and assassin of life, and 
raises statues to conquerors, and worships the assassins of 
nations ? The fact is that, even now, there is neither conscience 
nor morality outside the penal code. The policeman, the judge 
and the hangman are more efficacious guarantees of public 
order than conscience. 

Scientifically, the human conscience is not an existing 
attribute ; it corresponds to a reaction of nature. Conscience 
is the moral expression of our surroundings. Moral ideas are, 
like other ideas, drawn from observation of the external world. 
Moral development is on a par with mental development. 
Neither intelligence nor conscience can do without substantial 
aliment ; it requires realities to guard it against chimeras. Our 
brain is supplied through the door of the senses. All roots of 
languages are made up of images. We know that the images 
reflected on a plate of silver or glass come from the invisible 
and take substance under the influence of reflexion. That is 
but an ordinary phaanomenon in comparison with those relating 
to the brain. Here nature has disposed everything to receive 
and preserve the most fugitive impressions. A given circum- 
stance acting as a stimulus, reproduces ideas which had been 
long buried in the depths of memory. 

The word ^^ reflexion '^ indicates sufficiently that the brain is 
like a mirror whose virtue is manifested only in the presence of 
an object. Cover the mirror, no object can ever be reflected. 
Close the door of the senses, no idea can penetrate to the brain 
not even that of its powerlessness. Every restriction of the use 
of the senses implies a restriction of ideas. The blind, the deaf 
and the dumb have no ideas corresponding to the senses which 
are absent. The more numerous the perceptions the greater the 
number of thoughts, consequently the intellectual point of view- 
gains in extent. 

To elucidate the moral phaenomenon, it is necessary to 
elucidate completely the mental phaenomenon, the latter being 
in respect of the former what cause is to efiect. In the same 
way as there is no gravitation without a heavy body, no heat 
without a hot substance, no electricity without an electric body, 
no affinity without chemical substances, no life without a living 
body ; likewise there are no moral phaenomena without intel- 
lectual phaenomena, and no intellectual phaenomena without 
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nerve- tissues. It is through the brain that man rises from 
matter to mind. The intelligence is a function of the cerebral 
.substance, put into action by the general movement which 
pervades the universe. Ideas are physical bodies. Each 
idea has a distinct substratum. Doubtless it is impossible to 
recognise in the labyrinth of the brain the imprint of an idea ; 
but anatomy, chemistry and the microscope demonstrate that 
the intellectual activity is in proportion to the size of the brain, 
to its configuration, the multiplicity and complexity of its con- 
volutions, and we can deal with the quality of the cerebral sub- 
stance. 

Some day perhaps a topography of the brain will be made. 
Science has already succeeded in fixing the place of certain 
general faculties. If it were possible to perform the same 
operation on man as M. Flourens has practised on pigeons, an 
experiment which consists in reducing the faculties by removing 
bit by bit layers of the brain, the result would be the same, 
as proved by the mental perturbations which accompany certain 
accidental wounds. From the base to the summit of the scale 
of beings, without as well as within the human species, the 
energy and amount of the intelligence are in constant and 
ascending connexion with the constitution, the dimensions and 
the health of the brain. 

The excitations of the intelligence show incessant variations 
in the cerebral mass. Ideas do not remain motionless in the 
molecules which shield them ; they combine and uncombine, 
attract and repel, according to the law of chemical affinities; 
they undergo movements. 

The chemical elaboration of ideas is necessary in order to 
produce the various phaenomena of intelligence. The same 
work of digestion and assimilation goes on in the brain as 
in the stomach. When no constitutional vice, no prejudice, 
hereditary or inoculated by education, interferes with the course 
of nature, truth alone contributes to the nourishment of the 
intelligence, and error, hurtful to the health of the mind, is 
evacuated like an excrement. 

The brain changes and is modified at the same time as ideas, 
through transition and gradation ; it is increased and fortified 
by exercise, like all corporeal organs. Function makes the organ. 
The organ that is exercised undergoes hypertrophy, the one 
not exercised undergoes atrophy. What is true of ordinary 
organs is equally true of the brain. The brain gains in size, 
strength, and power, like the lungs of singers and runners, the 
muscles of athletes, in proportion to the intensity of its 
function. Each development is added to the already acquired 
mass, and is transmitted through heredity to become the point 
<jf departure of a new development. 
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A new idea is rarely the fruit of isolated intelligence ; it is a- 
collective result, the reward of a long series of efforts, the 
crowning work of an entire civilisation. Slowly it takes body 
in the brain, and by hereditary transmission the new genera- 
tions receive it without its being necessary to recommence the 
work of their ancestors. This explains innate ideas. Innate ideas 
result from hereditary transmission ; they remain in the brain in 
a latent state until circumstances bring them into use. What 
is genius ? The fruit of heredity. There is an accumulation of 
transmitted ideas seeking the light, and endeavoring to take 
form : discourse, epic poem, machine, statue, or cathedral. It 
is an undoubted fact that the human skull has increased in size 
under pressure of the brain, that its form is changed, the frontal 
part, seat of the intelligence, being enriched at the expense of 
the posterior part, centre of animal force. This evident change is 
sufficient to explain the difference between men, the civilised 
and the savage, the savage and the prehistoric man, the pre- 
historic man and the anthropomorphic ape. 

What is true of the intelligence is still more true of con- 
science ; this latter confining itself to examining the justice of the 
truth which the former discovers. The child at birth has no ideas. 
His conscience is formed concurrently with his intelligence, as 
by degrees he passes through the apprenticeship of his duties ; 
for he is helpless, alike physically and morally, and in both 
respects his future depends on education. Legislation admits 
this evident truth, for childhood has no responsibilities. But 
alas ! it makes no difference between the learned and the 
ignorant. And yet what is ignorance but a prolonged child- 
hood ? 

How is it possible for man to possess an innate conscience, a 
fund of moral ideas uncreated, when he has no consciousness of 
all the ideas that he has lived through personally and that 
experience has imprinted on the brain ? How can he be gifted 
with a sort of psychic memory, when his physical memory 
betrays him so often ? 

Conscience is not the outcome of innateness in the meta- 
physical sense of the word, for it attains a certain fixity very 
late, and sometimes it is never constituted. Nine-tenths of 
men, including legislators and statesmen, have little or no 
conscience. The proof is in the anarchy of their convictions 
and the fluctuations of their conduct. 

Granting a conscience, it would be impossible to call black 
white, or to speak white and act black. When St. Foix says, 
'^ I should desire no greater punishment for a rascal than that 
he should experience for a few hours in the day the conscience 
of an honest man,^^ that does not apply solely to criminals. In 
order to have conscience one must be in a fit state to know, to 
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compare, to judge. How many men are absolutely ignorant ! 
How many whose education has led them to doubtful or false 
notions ! How many, with knowledge, are capable of profiting 
by it; their judgment suflFering the penalty of a thousand 
hereditary prejudices ! 

If man had an innate conscience, believers would have no 
need of the commandments of God and the Church ; the penal 
code would not add its rigors to those that nature inflicts on 
the violators of her laws ; and Freethinkers could do without 
moral education. 

Innate ideas, innate conscience, innate morality, all those 
things that are considered as spontaneous manifestations of the 
human intellect, the privileges of man, king of the creation, are 
everywhere and always posterior phaenomena in connexion with 
Bcientific environment. Science and conscience evolve in 
parallel lines. Individual conscience is the result of individual 
knowledge. Public conscience is the moral expression of 
general knowledge. Conscience is a thing essentially relative.* 
Its development is in accordance with mental development. 
Par from arising from a common foundation, its origin is very 
complex. In the early times of civilisation every man had a 
personal conscience dependent on his personal interests and 
passions. The history of the human conscience is mixed up 
with the history of humanity; perhaps we may even seek for 
the first traces of it in animals, for animals have a rudimentary 
conscience. Theologians and metaphysicians deny that animals 
have intelligence, because a superficial observation discovers no 
spontaneity. And yet Ecclesiastes says : " Who knows if the 
breath of man ascends on high, and the breath of the beast 
descends into the earth ? '^ To be logical, they ought equally to 
refuse intelligence to the savages, whose mental faculties are 
much inferior to the instincts of certain animals. 

The obligation to form one^s conscience is anterior to the 
obligation of following one^s conscience, says Mirabeau. The 
best moralists are— good teaching, diflfusion of knowledge, and a 
healthy education. As the scientific level rises, the moral influence 
of the sciences extends to the thoughts and actions of humanity. 
Conscience is the result of the gradual elevation of man above 
savagery. By degrees it takes root in the brain, and is trans- 
mitted with heredity. It is in this way that recent generations 
have a right to believe in an innate conscience. In this sense 
M. Vacherot is right in proclaiming that a day will come when 



* It is easy to place landmarks throughout history noting the evolution of 
conscience. Eminent persons, the saints even, committed acts which would 
excite horror in an ordinary conscience of our day. 
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each one will have for his guide something better than the code^ 
better than the commandments^ better than the authority of a 
master or a director; he will have his conscience. 

Experience^ transmission of acquired qualities^ moral as well 
as physical^ have made man what he is^ and separated him from 
his animal origin. Universal conscience is a recent phseno- 
menon enjoyed by a few exceptional brains. The levelling and 
vulgarisation of science will produce the levelling and vulgarisa- 
tion of conscience. 



(To he contvn/ued.) 



THREE VOICES. 

** I will not answer to the name of optimist, but if you like to invent 
Meliorist, I will not say you call me out of my name." — Georgb £liot. 

[See Nineteenth Century^ voL ix., p. 787.] 

I . — Optimism . 

All's for the best ! The shadows do but witness 

Darkly the very glory of the light ; 
Each wful of anguish hath its age-old fitness, 

Each moan proclaims '^ Whatever is, is right." 
Your suffering is the backstroke of your sinning— 

Yours or your fathers' — bow, and kiss the rod I 
Plague, war and famine are from the beginning 

The handmaids of the righteousness of God. 
And if his justice, in its very splendor. 

Cause, for a time, our weakling sense to quail, 
We droop our eyelids in devout surrender, 

And hope for stronger sight behind the veil. 

••# 

A baby, at its mother's shrivelled breast. 

Starves, fever-shuddering. . . . All is for the best ! 
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II. — Pessimism. 

All's for the worst I Onr torture-cell is shrinkmg 

As aspiration, thonght and will expand ; 
Love's a delusion-chain, for ever linking 

Prometheus to the vulture-haunted strand ; 
Progress is but the painful evolution 

Of keener sensibility to pain, 
And pleasure brings relentless retribution 

In dull satiety of heart and brain. 
We're Nature's fools ! Her end-all and her be-all 

Is Life, crude Life. Our noblest strain and stress, 
Our loveliest dreams, subserve her grim ideal — 

A serpent-heap of writhing wretchedness. 

••• 

Still squadrons, crying " Save the women first I" 
Sink with the troopship. . . . All is for the worst ! 

III. — Mbliobism. 

All may be weU I The day is breaking slowly, 

But surely o'er the world its splendors spread ; 
Man knows that living Man alone is holy. 

Not gods that never lived or men long dead. 
Nature's blind will in Reason wakes from blindness, 

Conscience, that seems to thwart, fulfils her plan ; 
In woman's heart sits throned Lovingkindness, 

And godHke Justice in the mind of man. 
Qive life the chance denied it through the ages : 

Let health of body grow with health of mind, 
Secure to righteous work its righteous wages :— 

Then sum the weal or woe of hamankind. 

Hope-germs, like seeds of heaven in very hell, 

Are quickening round us. . . . All may yet be well ! 

NOBMAN BbITTON. 



THE ROTTENNESS OF OUR PRESS. 



A CRY is going up, not to heaven, but to that more reputable 
place, the earth, as represented by the reading public of this 
country. It is a cry against the hideous condition of our 
periodical press. At present it would be more accurate to say 
that there is a whisper only, or at most a moan. For the public 
organs, and their private writers especially, do their best to 
stifle the voice of indignation. Not now for the first time is 
the feeling of honorable men and women embittered against 
those who pose as our guides and instructors in everything, 
from the Egyptian question to the cut of our clothes. The 
venality and dishonesty of our anonymous press have been a fre- 
quent theme, and are now once again painfully prominent. But 
the venality and dishonesty will continue as long as the major 
part of our newspaper press is anonymous. If that press were 
only for news we might forgive the anonymity, although the 
garbling of fact, and the expansion of telegrams, would make 
our forgiveness a little '^leaden- footed.^' But our newspapers 
are much more than this. The anonymous writer in them 
speaks as '^ one having authority .^^ He says to the ovine . 
average Briton, " Do this,'' and he does it. He furnishes that 
person with ready-made ideas, and as these are the only ones 
ever likely to be held by the ovine one, they are absorbed, so 
far as circumstances over which he has no control will allow. 
The paper has taken the place of the pulpit, with the added 
security of secrecy. The papal chair is represented by the 
editorial. 

You can tell by a man's conversation under which journal- 
istic influence he exists. Nay, the personal appearance and the 
dress of most people are enough to enable the skilled student to 
give a shrewd guess as to the particular morning paper afi*ected 
by them and by which they are affected. 

Upon all this, only too sadly familiar to everyone whose 
eyes are open, the re-insistance is necessary, in the hope that 
the sealed eyes may be opened and the blind see that their 
leaders are also blind to everything but personal considera- 
tions. 

The Times, as usual, furnishes the first text for a sermon on 
the utterances of the English press. Of its weakness, its ter- 
giversations — too many for any one of them to be regarded as 
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an honest change of opinion — its dishonesty and its snobbery, 
even its regular readers are shamefully conscious. 

Its doom as a threepenny paper is sealed, and probably the 
only reason of. the delay in the reduction of its price is in that 
its proprietors feel that the higher charge is, after all, the only 
monopoly the Times possesses as compared with other daily 
papers. 

Weakness, tergiversation, dishonesty, snobbery. '^ Bare 
words, brave world ! '^ Of the first two accusations I give no proof, 
as the instances are too many and too recent for this to be needful. 
But a charge of dishonesty requires substantiation, and I give 
it. On November 29, Mr. Sedley Taylor made an attack on the 
late Karl Marx. Had the accusation made by Mr. Taylor been 
better founded, the attack on a man only just dead is so un- 
necessary, even from Mr, Taylor^s point of view, that it was un- 
called for and unworthy. But the accusation made is without 
foundation, and I cannot but think that Mr, Taylor knew this. 
At all events, his duty was to inform himself of the facts of the 
case before he slandered a man not able to defend himself. Even 
in the best view of his conduct, the attack was a disreputable 
one. But Mr. Taylor in making it was not reckoning without 
his newspaper. The Times inserted his letter. On the day 
after its insertion the daughter of Karl Marx wrote a letter in 
reply to the Taylorian assault, that is not only a reply. It is a 
refutation. The Tim>es did not insert this reply. So important 
is the matter, as showing the groundless nature of this attack 
on Karl Marx (in this respect resembling most of the attacks 
on him) , and the dishonesty of the Times, that I quote part of 
Mr. Taylor^s letter and part of the reply. 

" Sir, — I beg leave to point out in the Times that the origin of the 
misleading quotation from Mr. Gladstone's Budget speech of April 16, 
1 868. . . . is to be found as far back as 1 864 in an address issued by the 
council of the famous International Working Men's Association. . . • 
Herr Karl Marx, who, as the acknowledged author of the address, 
attempted to defend the citation, had the hardihood .... to assert that 
Mr. Gladstone had manipulated (zurechtgestumpert) the report of the speech 
in the Times of April 17, 1863, before it appeared in Hansard, in order to 
* obliterate ' (wegzupfuschen) a passage which was certainly compromising 
for an English Chancellor of the Exchequer. The reports of the Times 
and of Hansard agreed in utterly excluding the meaning which craftily 
isolated quotation had put upon Mr. Gladstone's words. . . . Sedlbt 
Taylor." 

. . . ^^ The quotation referred to consists of a few sentences from 
Mr. Gladstone's Budget speech of April 16th, 1883. After describing 
the immense increase of wealth that took place in this country between 
1853 and 1861, Mr. Gladstone is made to say, ^This intoxicating 
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augmentation of wealth and power is entirely confined to classes or 
property/. An anonymous writer, who turns out to be Professor 
Brentano, published in a German paper, Concordia^ of the 7th March, 
1872, a reply, in which it was stated : ^ This sentence does not exist in 
Mr. Gladstone's speech. Marx has added it lyingly, both as to form 
and contents.' {formel wnd materiel hinzugdogen). In his replies in the 
Leipzig Yolkstaat^ June 1st, and August 7th, 1872, Dr. Marx quotes 
the reports of Mr. Gladstone's speech as follows : ' The Timesj April 
17th. The augmentation I have described, which is founded, I think, on 
accurate returns, is an augmentation entirely confined to classes of pro-^ 
perty. Morning Star^ 17th April. This augmentation is an augmenta- 
tion confined entirely to the classes* possessed of property. Momvng- 
Advertiser, 17th April. The augmentation stated is altogether limited to 
classes possessed of property.' Eleanor Marx." 

This dishonesty is by no means confined to the Times. In 
this respect, the other dailies follow the " leading joumal.^^ Tho 
most general form that the dishonesty takes is the warping or 
suppression of fact. The inferences from facts we might expect 
to be as various as the politics of the newspapers that discuss 
the latter and draw the former, and certainly our expectations 
would not be unrealised. But anyone unacquainted with the dark 
and devious ways of English journalism would expect that 
details of fact would be given without reserve and with accu- 
racy. And yet, perhaps, no newspaper in London is there that 
does not actually keep back or distort facts that tell in favor of 
its political opponents, whilst it colors favorably statements that 
seem to further the politics professed by the particular journal. 
Nor is this only the case in respect to politics, a branch of 
human thought in which morality is proverbially low. For 
example, the Daily News, a paper whose tone is certainly not 
lower than the majority of its companions, took the trouble to 
mis-state and misrepresent the remarks of Professor Ray Lan- 
kester, made at the 1883 meeting of the British Association at 
Southport. Professor Lankester had spoken on behalf of the 
claims of Science as compared with those of Religion, and had 
pointed out that whilst the State endowments for the Church 
were very heavy, those for science were very few in number and 
limited in extent. Professor Lankester spoke with the energy 
of a scientific student, and with something of the fervor and 
wealth of language of the poet on behalf of the knowledge of 
the natural. This plea, as modest as it was natural, was so 
misrepresented by the Daily News as to give the reader an 
impression that Professor Lankester was anxious to establish a 
hierarchy of science, and to place the teachers of science in the 
future upon a footing similar to that occupied by the clergy in 
the past and in the present. Upon this verbal misrepresentation 
of fact the organ of ^^ Philosophic Radicalism,^^ founded a lead- 
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ing and misleading article^ abounding in half sneers at the work, 
the claims^ and the students of science. 

Whilst I am dealing with the subject of newspaper dis- 
honesty I call to mind an interesting instance that is sufficiently 
far off nq;w in point of time to be regarded as historical. The 
instance is that of the change of front on the part of Reynolds* 
Newspaper at the time of the American war. In the pages of 
Progress it is unnecessary for me to say that a change of views even 
upon fundamental points is not, per se, condemnable. The pathetic 
and dignified renunciation of his earlier ideas as to the origin 
of species by Sir Charles Lyell is, and always will be, a subject 
for the gratitude and admiration of all men. But this change 
was only effected after years of thought, and Lyell gained 
nothing, but ran great risk of losing much, by the declaration of 
his altered views. In 1853 the ninth edition of his '^ Principles 
of Geology ^^ was published, and in that edition Lyell declared 
against Darwinism. But in the tenth edition, published in 1868, 
or fifteen years later, he recanted, and unreservedly gave in hi& 
adhesion to the theory of Natural Selection. Aiid we must 
remember that this deed of Lyell's was done at a time (sixteen 
years ago) when the theory was still unpopular and to espouse 
it was to expose oneself to no small amount of odium. 

But the change of front on the part of Reynolds^ was very 
abrupt and very profitable. This paper was at the beginnings 
of the civil war in America on the side of the slave-owners. 
Its circulation fell steadily week by week. Suddenly the paper 
veered, or more accurately, whirled round, and began to write 
up abolition. Its circulation rose instantly. 

The charge of snobbery is not difficult to substantiate. Our 
'^ Society ^^ journals are cases in point, and the contagion of evil 
habits is shown by the fact that even in our daily papers we are- 
made to suffer from a series of gossippy paragraphs all be- 
ginning with such conditional phrases as '^ it is rumored,^' " we 
hear on good authority,'^ '^ there appears to be reasonable 
foundation for the idea,^^ and so forth. News by innuendo is the 
outcome of the Society papers, whose idea of being graphic is. 
to be paragraphic. 

Snobbery and dishonesty combined are evidenced by the 
manner in which certain periodicals suppress references to 
special individuals who are unpatrician rather than unpopular. 
Thus, it is familiar to everyone that the name of Charles Brad- 
laugh has been suppressed again and again by such papers as 
the Standard. It is the same combination of snobbery and dis- 
honesty that urges these papers to deal in this manner vpith 
myself. As an illustration of this, I may take the City Press. 
This paper, true to the disgraceful traditions of the corporation 
that it delights to honor, probably on the ground that the cor- 

L 
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poration is in sore need of honor« has in the reports of the meefr- 
mgs of the School Board persistently omitted my name, and mine 
only, from the list of the members of the Boaid present Thurs- 
day after Thursday. 

Snobbery is rampant in almost every periodical. The titled 
and the rich are worshipped in ink no less than in obsequious 
words and humbling gestures. Our leading newspapers still 
issue to a world hungering and thirsting to be snobbish such 
startling intelligence as that '^ the Queen walked out this morn- 
ing,'' or " the Earl of Stolen Lands and Lady Doubtful dined with 
her Majesty.'' One would wonder who are the people that read 
this strangely uninteresting matter, if all our wonder were not 
absorbed in marvelling who are the editors that insert it. The 
force of this folly can probably ^' no further go " than the grare 
announcement in a daily paper that the Queen's favorite collie 
was indisposed. 

The fuss that was made, and the soul-stirring paragraphs 
that were written upon the occasion of the Duke of Albany's 
visit to Dorking recently, are also in evidence'against the press 
when it is charged with snobbery. A quart of beer happened 
to be wasted. Instead of solacing some thirsty soul of Dorking, 
it was thrown so as nearly to hit one of the postillions of the 
carriage that had the honor of containing the duke. Straight- 
way, the beer-thrower is arrested, articles of reproof and com- 
miseration are in every paper, and loyal inhabitants of the dis- 
honored town write tearfully to express the pangs their 
sensitive natures are enduring when they think of the stain— 
the beer-stain — upon Dorking. I am not defending the general 
principle of beer-throwing. To indulge in the habit is to 
exhibit a want of knowledge of the most elementary ideas of 
adaptation. But the folly of wasting malt-liquor and the 
failing of spoiling other people's clothes, are not intensified by 
the fact that the clothes might have been those of a royal duke. 
His, if injured, are more easily replaced than those of other men 
and with no expense whatever — to the wearer. 

Take once again the reception of the Queen's latest and, let 
us sincerely hope, last book. Columns upon columns of the 
chief papers are devoted to the review of ''More Leaves/' 
What motive can inspire the editors and reviewers ? Of literary 
excellence there is not even the pretence. A line of prose- 
poetry, a profound reflexion, an epigram — not one of these is 
present. An unwholesome curiosity about an unwholesome 
form of life — royal life — the pandering to this and to the abject 
admiration of unjustly privileged classes are the causes of this 
devotion of editors and their pages to the notice of a work 
that is extraordinarily ordinary. Literature is degraded by such 
conduct, as art is degraded when theatres or picture-galleries 
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that are visited by princes' and their more or less disreputable 
belongings are said to be *' honored *' by the visit. I can under- 
fitand the manager^ say, of the Gaiety Theatre using such a word 
when the Prince of Wales, fcmte de mieux a Paris, visits his 
«how. I can understand a paper such as the Era inserting a 
paragraph to such an effect. But I find it difficult to under- 
stand how the managers of our theatres where the drama is 
played, and the editors of papers that pretend to some dignity, 
can permit the publication of paragraphs to the effect that art 
^an be honored by the patronage of the nobility and gentry, or, 
least of all, by royalty. 

And this leads me to say my say on the subject of the 
rottenness of our dramatic criticism generally. Upon this and 
other phases of the condition of our press, so demoralised as to 
be immoral, more anon. 

Edwabd B. AvELiNa. 



ATTEMPTS AT TRANSLATION FROM HEINE, 

By the late James Thomson (B.V.) . 



" THE BOOK OF SONGS "— (" Buck der Liederr) 
(Pbepacb to the Thibd EnrriON.) 



It is the ancient, haunted wood ! 

The marvellous moonlight. 
The fragrance of the lindenblooms 

Enchant me with delight. 

I further go, and all the air 

Is music as I go j 
It is the nightingale, she sings 

Of love and lovers wild woe. 

She sings of love and love's wild woe. 
Of laughters, tears and sighs ; 

So sad her glee, so glad her grief. 
Forgotten dreams arise. 
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I farther go, and as I go 

I see before me there 
In open space a castle stand. 

The turrets high in air. 



The windows closed — a monrnfalneas, 

A stillness that appals ; 
As if Death held his silent court 

Within those gloomy walls. 

Before the gate there lay a sphinx. 

Half terror and half grace ; 
A lion^s body, lion^s claws, 

A woman^s breasts and face. 

A woman fair! The pale look spoke 

Of fierce desires and wiles ; 
The dumb stone lips were wreathed and curled 

In most voluptuous smiles. 

The nightingale so sweetly sang 

That I could not resist ; 
I went and kissed the sweet, cold face. 

Self-ruined as I kissed. 

The statue struggled into life. 

The tomb of stone was burst ; 
She drank my ardent kisses in 

With fierce and panting thirst. 

She drank my breath, she drank my soul. 

With amorous heat aflame ; 
Embraced me with the lion-claws 

And rent my shuddering frame. 

Ecstatic torture, blissful pangs ! 

O joy and woe unmeasured ! 
While still the sharp claws wounded me. 

The mouth's sweet kisses pleasured. 

The nightingale sang : '^ fairest sphinx ! 

O strange Love, how is this. 
That you must mingle deadly pain 

With all your highest bliss ? 

'' O fairest Sphinx ! vouchsafe me now 

This riddle to explain. 
For I through many thousand years 

Have pondered it in vain,'^ 
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All this I miglit have said very well in good prose 

When one, however, reads again the old poems, to furbish them 
up for a new edition, one falls unawares into the jingling 
habitude of rhyme and prosody ; and behold ! it is with verse 
that I introduce this third edition of the " Book of Songs/' O 
Phoebus Apollo ! if these verses are bad, thou wilt surely pardon 

me freely For thou art an omniscient god, and thou 

knowest right well wherefore since so many years I have been 
unable to devote myself chiefly to the rhythm and assonance of 

words Thou knowest wherefore the flame, which once 

delighted the world with brilliant firework phantasies, had sud- 
denly to be applied to far more serious brands Thou 

knowest wherefore it now consumes my heart, a hidden fire 

Thou comprehendest me, mighty and beautiful god, 

for thou also dost sometimes exchange the golden lyre for the 

strong bow and deadly arrows And dost thou not still 

remember Marsyas, whom thou didst flay alive ? That was long 
ago, and a similar example is now much needed. . . , Then art 
pmiling, my eternal father ! 

{Written at Paris, February 20, 1839.) 



WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 



It is liardly a centnrj since Australia was first colonised b j Enropeans^ 
yet the evidences of its primitive state are fast perisliing. Under these 
circumstances the narrative of an Englishman who spent thirty-two 
years among the natives is of peculiar interest to us, and well WQrih 
preserving. This is the substance of it. 

Apprenticed to a bricklayer, William Buckley became impatient of 
the restraints imposed upon him by his master, ran away, and enlisted 
as a soldier. After seeing some service, under the Thike of York, in 
Holland, he returned wounded to England, and for some tune was 
quartered at Chatham. Falling into bad company, he became dissi- 
pated, and conmiitted a crime for which he was tned and convicted. 
When this happened the British Government had just decided to> 
found a penal settlement at Port Philip, and Buckley was one of the 
convicts selected for transportation. He sailed from Spithead in his- 
Majesty's ship " Calcutta," on the 24th of April, 1803. 

Buckley stood six feet five inches, and was otherwise a noticeable 
man. Behaving well and endeavoring to make himself useful, he 
found favor with the officers, and during the voyage was allowed to 
be much on deck assisting the crew. 

On the ninth of October the ship reached her destination, and 
anchored about two miles from Port Lonsdale. A suitable spot was 
selected, and the convicts were landed under a strong guard or 
marines. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Collins had been appointed governor of the 
new settlement, and under his directions a magazine and store-house 
were commenced. 

Most of the prisoners were confined to the encampment, but those 
who were artisans, such as brickmakers, lime-burners, sawyers,, 
etc., were allowed more liberty, as their avocations necessitated their 
passing beyond the line of sentinels. 

While thus engaged, the old impatience of restraint returned to 
him, and Buckley determined to escape. Three of his companions- 
were like-minded. They made their arrangements, and one evening 
started for the bush. A sentinel challenged them, received no answer, 
and fired, killing the last man. The others were quickly out of range, 
and, after running the greater part of several hours, halted for rest 
and refreshment. 

Then they began to reflect on their position and to examine their 
resources. They were in a trackless wild, possibly inhabited by hostile 
savages. Six hundred miles lay between them and the nearest settle- 
ment ; and even should they reach Sydney, it would only be to come 
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within the grasp of a law, just but merciless. Thej had with tl^ni 
sundry tin pots, an iron kettle, and a fowling-pieoe which they had 
borrowed to shoot kangaroos. These and a few days' provision were 
all they had to depend upon, but the sense of freedom was a joy to 
which they had long been strangers, and that nerved them to proceed. 
There was no pursuit, for the governor believed that any prisoner try- 
ing to escape would sooner or later be driven by hunger to return and 
so calmly awaited the result. Early the next day the travellers en- 
countered a large party of natives armed with spears, but Buckley fired 
the gun, and, frightened by the noise, the savages returned hurriedly 
into the bush. Then the wanderers pushed on, and the iron kettle 
proving a heavy encumbrance, before long they threw it into the 
scrub. 

In a short time they came to a river, and after assisting his com- 
panions to cross, Buckley swam back for their clothes. Travelling all 
day, they halted for the night on the banks of the Jarra, about twenty 
miles from the spot where Melbourne now stands. Crossing this river, 
the next morning they trudged over some extensive plains and reached 
the Zawang hills. Long unused to travel, the journey had been very 
wearisome to them, and nothing eatable had been found by the way. 
Thus the next morning their last scrap of bread and meat had to be 
consumed. Hunger then sfcared them in the face, and unless they 
could find some food death was imminent. 

By Buckley's advice they made for the shore of the bay, where, 
having found a few shellfish, they devoured them with savage eager- 
ness. Coming to a well of good water, they remained by it for the 
night, and the next day continued their course ; but the struggle was 
now not for freedom, but for life. After living on them for a while, 
the raw fish became loathsome, and afEected them with divers dis- 
orders, and the strength of the strongest was failing him. Even cap- 
tivity was better than this. 

From time to time they had seen native huts, and constantly ex- 
pected to fall in with one of the tribes ; but none of them appeared. At 
last they reached a spot near which was a small island that could be 
reached at low water. In the neighborhood, too, they found an 
edible gum, and as this gave them a change of diet, they remained 
for several days in comparative comfort and security. 

But afar off they could see the " Calcutta " at anchor on the oppo- 
site side of the bay, and a longing to rejoin her grew upon them. 
They had found a fire-stick in one of the native huts, so they kindled 
fires at night to attract attention, while by day they fixed their shirts 
on poles and waved them as signals. 

At last a boat was seen to leave the ship and come in their 
direction. Much as they dreaded the punishment that awaited 
them, the fear of starvation was yet greater, and they anxiously 
awaited her arrival. Nearer and nearer she came, but still was a long 
way off. About midway across the bay she stopped, lingered for a 
while, and then returned. For a moment the men were too stupefied 
to believe it. Help had seemed so near, so certain, and now it was 
departing from them. Maddened by the sight, they screamed after 
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the Bailors, and standing on the most conspicnons points, frantically 
waved their signals, in hopes of recalling their deliverers. But it was 
all in vain : the distance was too great ; their cries were unheeded, 
their signals unnoticed, and the boat still sped onwards towards the 
«hip. Silent and despairing, they sat upon the beach and watched her 
dwindling into a mere speck, and then, as the twilight gathered 
around them, they turned wearily away. 

Six more days they remained on the spot, making signals that were 
unheeded and watching for hope that never came. Then, as a last 
resource, Buckley's companions determined to retrace their steps and, 
if possible, to regain captivity. They besought him to accompany 
them, but he refused. Thus one morning they parted from him. 

Left alone in the wilderness, Buckley tells us that the horror of 
solitude utterly benumbed him ; while his memory, excited by a senae 
of danger, conjured up the past, and pictured its incidents with awful 
veracity. While thus musing there was a rustle among the bushwood, 
and he started, fearing that some foe was upon him. It was only a 
wombat, which looked at him for a moment and then slunk timidly 
away. Buckley followed with hungry eagerness, quivering wii& 
anxiety to capture it ; but it was a vain chase, and he soon relinquished 
it. The incident, however, had roused his energies, and again he 
moved on, caring not whither. 

During the day he passed a native encampment on the banks of a 
river, and some of the people came towards him. Greatly alarmed, 
he plunged into the stream and reached the farther side in safety. To 
his great relief, the natives did not follow him, but returned peaceably 
to their huts. Unfortunately, however, he had extinguished his fire- 
stick in the water, so he was again obliged to exist on raw shellfish. 
For the night he lay down on the scrub, and covered himself with 
leaves, rushes, and broken boughs, not having yet acquired the savage 
art of hut making. 

His clothes, however, were still wet, and, as the weather was cold, 
he passed a miserable night, weary but restless. The native huts were 
still in sight, and he watched their fires with dreamy despondency. 
As soon as it was daylight he resumed his journey. The natives were 
not yet astir, and none of them observed his departure. Making for the 
beach, he discovered a quantity of the large tough oysters commonly 
called mutton-fish. On these he made a sufficient meal, but having no 
fresh water he suffered grievously from thirst, which he was unable to 
allay till evening, when he reached a broad, deep river. There he 
halted for the night, and having hung his clothes upon the trees to dry, 
covered himself as best he might with long grass and branches. 

Xext morning he forded the river, and then struck inland. Find- 
ing no water, he collected the dew drops which lay upon the trees, and 
in this way relieved the thirst that constantly tormented him. During 
the day he passed several deserted huts, and was in constant fear of 
the natives discovering him ; but except strange birds and a few wild 
dogs, that fled with dismal bowlings, he fell in with no living creature. 
Still finding nothing to eat, fear and hunger at last drove him back to 
the beach. 
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Thus the days passed; tlie wanderer eating only raw fish, and 
becoming honrly more exhausted. At last even this supply failed him* 
For a whole day neither food nor water conld be discovered, and he 
laid down at night faint and heart-broken. 

When he awoke, it was to feel that the new day mnst be his last. 
So feeble was he that he had hardly energy to look for food ; still he 
dragged himself along by short stages till he came to two large rocks, 
which completely barred the way, and then he sank helpless between 
them. 

For some time he lay scarcely conscious and utterly indifferent to 
everything. The wind murmured above him, and the sound of breaking 
waves came mellowed by the distance. The monotony of the music soothed 
him. A gentle sleep was stealing over the weary man, and as the noise 
of the billows came nearer the greater was its effect upon him. 
Suddenly there was a rush — a shock — and the ocean was swirling 
around him. This roused the instinct of self-preservation. Buckley 
forgot his weakness, clambered on the further rock, and sat gazing on 
the seething waters, happy in his deliverance. 

A warm sun was now shining, and he basked in it until the tide 
had ebbed again. Then he descended on the other side of the rock 
and continued to hobble along the beach. 

After a time he came to another salt stream, near which the natives 
had been burning the bush. To his great joy he discovered a tree still 
alight, and procured a fire-stick from it. Soon after he discovered a 
bush laden with ripe berries, which proved wholesome and refreshing ; 
and when, a little further, he came to a native well of excellent water, it 
almost seemed that a miracle had been wrought on his behalf. Near at 
hand, too, was a large oyster-bed. He now had food, fire, and water 
in abundance. 

At»this spot he remained many weeks, sleeping in a cave which 
aheltered him comfortably. At last he grew weary of the monotonous 
loneliness, and determined to continue his journey. 

In a couple of days he came to a rock about a mile long, so 
sheltered by high, overhanging cliffs that the sun seldom shone upon 
it. This he made his first permanent resting-place, and on the bank 
of a fine fresh-water stream he built a rude hut of branches and sea- 
weed. In the neighborhood he found a sort of water-melon and two 
kinds of currants, black and white. Having a choice of diet, he fared 
sumptuously every day. 

His health and strength were now gradually restored, he forgot his 
late privations, and felt content to pass the rest of his life in the midst 
of plenty. But one day, as he was sitting on the rock gazing out upon 
the sea, and thinking of those who were beyond it, he thought he 
heard the sound of human voices, and looking up, saw three natives 
standing on the high land immediately above him. They were armed 
with spears, and wore opossum skins thrown over their shoulders. 

Quite unarmed, and unwilling to risk an encounter with such 
odds against him, Buckley crept into a crevice in the rook, hoping 
they had not seen him. But the natives made straight for his relreat, 
^and shouted what he understood to be a summons to come <yal. k&> 
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owing to the want of water, lie oonld not have remained long in lua 
shelter, he thonght it best to oomply, thongh he believed that all savagM 
were cannibals, and he had little hope of good treatment. He there* 
fore crawled ont and stood before thism. 

The natives gazed on him with wonder ; his great siae evidently 
oommanded their admiration. Seizing both his hands, they strook 
their breasts and his alternately, making at the same time a sound 
between singing and crying. When this had been several times 
repeated they pointed to his hnt and then entered it, taking him with 
them. 

The natives at once made themselves at home. One kindled a large 
fire, and another threw off his rug, and, plunging into the sea, soon 
returned with a supply of crayfish, which he flung alive among the 
flames. While these were cooking the savages looked curiously at 
Buckley, and made signs which he interpreted as meaning that they 
intended to grill him as the second course of their dinner. He there* 
fore watched them, anxious and alert. 

To his great surprise, directly the fish was cooked they divided it 
into four portions and handed him the first and best of them. When 
the meal was ended they made Buckley understand that they wished 
him to accompany them. To this he objected, not beiug by any means 
satisfied as to their intentions, but ultimately he had to comply. 

On leaving the hut two of the natives went on before, and then^ 
having only one to contend with, the prisoner thought of making his 
escape. But his guard was too vigilant, and, being unarmed, Buckley 
did not risk an encounter with him. They proceeded peaceably on 
their way. When it was nearly dark they halted at two small turf 
cabins, each just large enough for two persons to lie at length in. 
One was occupied by the two natives, the other by the captive and his 
guard. Buckley hoped that during the darkness he might creep off^ 
unobserved. The sentinel, however, was too alert. He did not sleep 
a wink, but kept muttering to himself all night, and handled his spear 
directly Buckley attempted to rise. 

At daylight they prepared to depart, and intimated to the white 
man that he must accompany them. This he refused to do, and after 
a warm discussion, carried on by signs and sounds more or less under- 
standable, they allowed him to remain, and, having repeated the breast-^ 
striking, and stamped repeatedly on the ground, they left him to his 
reflections. 

Buckley waited till he thought they were well away, and was just 
considering in what direction he should make off, when one of them, 
returned, bringing with him a rude rush basket filled with berries. 
These he wished to barter for one of Buckley's stockings, but as he 
refused to trade, the native left the fruit and followed his companions. 
As soon as he considered it safe, Buckley took to his heels, running in 
what he supposed was the direction of the coast, and as he had guessed 
rightly, reached it without difficulty. 

The weather was very tempestuous, and the waves ran high. 
Coming to a great rock, he climbed it to have a better view of them. 
ISTear at hand was a small island on which a great number of seals- 
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were reposing, and he lay watching for some honrs. As night oame 
on, having neither food nor fire, he began to repent having left the 
natives, and decided to retnm to their hnts. He accordingly traced 
his way back, but fonnd the owners had not retnmed. Then he made 
the best arrangements he conld for the night. Next morning he 
decided on going in the direction they had taken, bnt he missed the 
track, and after many ineffectnal efEorts to recover it, fonnd he had 
completely lost himself in the bnsh. 

Daring the day he had happily been able to procure a fire-stick. 
Lighting a good fire near a hollow tree, he crept into the cavity for 
shelter, as> it was raining heavily. Sleep, however, was impossible j 
the bowlings of wild dog^ and the cries of opossnms, which sonnded 
like those of disturbed children, kept him wakefnl and restless, and he 
was glad when daylight enabled him to resume his journey. For 
several days he wandered among the labyrinths of the forest, sub- 
sisting on succulent shrubs and berries, and drinking, when he could 
find a drop of water at the bottom of a clay hole. 

Thus he went on in a mechanical, purposeless manner till he 
stumbled on a large fresh- water lake, on which were an abundance of 
wild-fowl. Here he could slake his thirst, and here, too, was an 
abundance of food if only he could reach it. 

A great craving for flesh came over him, and for hours he followed 
the prey, his face flushing with excitement, and his teeth chattering a» 
the teeth of a cat chatter when small birds linger just beyond the limit 
of her spring. But his efforts were in vain : the water-fowl sported 
fearlessly on the lake, their keen, round eyes glittering with merry 
mockery as they sailed lazily out of range when he cast missiles at 
them, and pursued their avocations as though a few yards had 
obliterated lum. 

His chase, however, led him to a large river which ran out of the- 
lake, and relinquishing his fruitless efforts, he determined to follow it ta 
the sea. It was a long, weary tramp, but at last he reached the end of 
it, and, to his great joy, saw the little rocky island which the seals 
frequented ; thence he found his way to the huts where the 
natives had left him. They at least, were men, and their society 
would be a relief to his utter solitude. As he approached, he eagerly 
sought sign of their presence. But the place was silent and desolate,, 
only distinguished from the wilderness by two rude habitations and 
the ashes of a fire that had long been extinguished. 

Very weary and disheartened, he crept into one of the cabins,, 
and slept heavUy till the morning. As soon as he awoke he sought for 
food, and finding a number of berries near at hand, he remained all day 
feasting on them. Towards evening he went down to the beach, 
supped on shellfish, and returned to the hut for the night. 

About this spot Buckley remained for some weeks, when, finding 
that his supplies were beginning to fail, he began seriously to reflect on 
his deplorable condition. £Qs clothes were all in tatters ; his shoes 
were worn out ; his health was impaired by want and exposure ; hi& 
spirit broken by disappointment. Under these circumstances his old 
prison seemed a paradise, his jailers ministering angels, and he deter* 
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mined to retrace his steps and regain the ship, if she were BtQl 
Anchored in the bay. Winter was fast approaching, and as the 
weather had become very tempestuous, it was with dificolly that he 
€onld go down among the rocks in search of food. Delay, therefore, 
seemed certain destruction. Hence having nothing to detain him, he 
gave a last look at his lonely habitation, and turned his face home- 
wards. 

One evening while travelling along the beach his progress was sodp 
denly stopped by a high perpendicular rock, stretching out from the 
<cliff and running some distance into the sea. The tide was coming in 
fast, and there seemed but little chance of escaping ; however, he 
managed to scramble up to a large cave just above high- water mark| 
and crept into it for shelter. Having rested awhile, he gathered such 
shellfish as were within reach, and was beginning to devour them, 
when he heard sounds at the entrance of the cave that surprised and 
startled him. Looking up, he saw huge forms, indistinct in the twi- 
light, waddling past him, uttering uncouth sounds as they went. 
Mute with horror, he watched them, wondering what was to come of 
it. At last one of the monsters approached, and touched him with a 
cold, clammy snout. He drew back, screaming with fright. Then 
there was a great commotion, and tumbling over each other in their 
eagerness to escape, the intruders made for the entrance, plunged from 
it, and fell with loud splashes into the sea. It was but a party of 
seals which could reach their resting-place only at high-water, and 
finding it occupied by a stranger, assumed that the poor, trembling man 
was a powerful malevolent being, and fled from him in terror. 

For the rest of the night Buckley was undisturbed, and the follow- 
ing morning hs continued his journey, walking round the rock at low 
water. 

One day he passed a small mound of earth with a native spear 
stuck upright on the top of it. Being now very feeble, he took the 
weapon and used it as a walking-stick. Coming to a wide river, he 
had much difficulty in swimming it on account of the strength of the 
<!urrent, which carried him much further down than he wished to go. 
Utterly exhausted with cold, hunger, and fatigue, he crawled into the 
bush and lay down, feeling that the end was come at last. All night 
the wild dogs howled horribly, and came nearer and nearer to him, as 
if, aware of his condition, they were becoming impatient for their meal, 
and were tempted to begin it even before the life was out of him. 
However, he survived the night, and again crawled onward. 

While searching for food he was seen by two native women, who 
for some time watched him unperceived. At last he flung himself at 
the foot of a large tree, too feeble to struggle further. Seeing this, the 
women went in search of their husbands. Shortly after, a whole party 
came upon him unawares, seized him by the hands, and began beating 
breasts as the others had done. He still retained the spear he had 
taken from the mound. One of the natives caught sight of it, and 
•exclaimed, '' Murrangurk !" in a tone which expressed much astonish 
ment, and showed the weapon to his fellows. They all looked at it 
attentively, and then turning their eyes on the stranger, also mur- 
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mnred, " Mnrrangnrk ! Mnrrangnrk," in low, awe-strioken tones, as 
though something very wonderful had oocnrred. Finding that Buckley 
was too feeble to rise, they lifted him up, making signs that he wanted 
food. The women assisted him to walk, while the men made hideous 
noises and tore their hair as if distracted. 

When they had brought the snfiEerer to their huts they laid the 
spear reverentially beside him, then putting some gum into a bucket 
made of dry bark, they converted it into a pulp, and gave it him to 
eat, still addressing him as *' Murrangurk !" They seemed to recognise 
some claim that the white man had upon their hospitality, though, of 
course, he was quite unable to understand what was the nature of it, 
but only too glad to avail himself of their ministrations. When be was 
satisfied with the pulp, they went out and left him to repose. Soon, 
however, they returned, bringing with them a number of the fat grubs 
which are found in decayed trees. These they offered him as deli- 
cacies, and made signs that he should eat them. The idea was, of 
course, repugnant to a European, but too weak to contend, he 
allowed one of the women to feed him with them, and found they were 
very palatable. 

So far, Buckley had no reason to complain of the treatment he had 
received, but when he regained sufficient strength to think about his 
situation, it caused him no little uneasiness ; nor did the demonstrations 
which he witnessed in any way tend to lessen his alarm. Personally, 
he was treated with deferential tenderness ; but during the night the 
women's proceedings were quite incomprehensible. They cut ridges 
on their faces and legs, and burnt the edges of the wounds with cane- 
sticks until they became hideous to look upon, and all the while they 
uttered frightful cries and wailings that served to betoken some great 
sorrow, while ever and anon they addressed him as. '' Murrangurk !'' in 
tones of intense pity, as though they bewailed what he had suffered or 
was doomed to endure. Under these circumstances, of course, sleep 
was impossible, and he watched anxiously for daybreak. When, how* 
ever, the night had passed without any harm being done to him, he- 
gradually recovered his confidence and began to hope that all might 
yet be well. 

The party, apparently, had left their tribe to procure gnm, which 
abounded on the spot where they found him, and now, having collected 
as much as was required, they prepared to return. Buckley went 
with them, and they journeyed together through the scrub and over 
extensive plains till they came to the Barwin. Grossing this river, a 
number of natives were seen among the reeds, their black heads 
appearing in the distance like a flock of crows. About a hundred men 
came to meet them, but the women remained behind digging roots. 

R. B. Holt. 

{To he continued.) 



PATRIOTISM. 



We all know tliat there is magic in a name, and we oonld soaroelj find 
A better instance of this than in the case of the word ** Patriotism." 
It is a name to which all men are prone to appeal, and it is therefofe 
especially important that all should clearly understand it ; yet there 
are but few who have a distinct notion of what they themselves mean 
by " patriotic," and still fewer who know what their neighbors mean 
by it. If asked to define Patriotism, most people would probably 
describe it as " love of one's fatherland " ; and it will be found that 
Patriotism, like other yiitues, expresses an abstract quality, but does 
not indicate how this quality is to be carried into practical effect. 
Hence, when we advance from theory to practice, there is at once a 
difference of opinion ; for while we are all agreed that Patriotism is in 
itself an excellent thing, we are by no means of one mind as to the 
best manner of showing ourselves to be patriotic. We all unite in 
praising the love of our fatherland, but we give expression to our love 
in ways that are remarkably diverse and even antagonistic. 

The subject of Patriotism may be conveniently considered under 
two aspects. First, as regards the duty of the individual to the State in 
its relations with foreign countries ; and secondly, in the settlement of 
home affairs. In matters of dispute between one State and another, 
the duty of the patriot has usually been held to be of the simplest kind. 
Homer, the first of poets, says that ^* the one best omen is to fight for 
one's fatherland " ; and such was indeed the unquestioned belief of all 
members of primitive and simple communities, where men were little 
troubled by scruples as to the jristice of warfare, provided it were 
carried on in the name and supposed interests of their country. Each 
nation is naturally inclined to consider itself the centre-point of the 
universe, and to regard all other tribes as mere adjuncts and super- 
numeraries. Thus, for instance, the Greeks massed all other nations 
under the comprehensive title of " barbarians " ; the Jews stood aloof, 
in proud isolation, from the " Gentiles " ; and, nowadays, the true-born 
Englishman is inclined to manifest a lofty indifference for any except 
the Anglo-Saxon races. What wonder, then, if Patriotism has been 
regarded as a duty which binds the citizen to fight the battles of his 
country, without the slightest consideration of the justice of the 
cause ? 

Bat as civilisation increases, and cosmopolitan views spread, the 
question of patriotic duty becomes more difficult and complicated. We 
are agreed that to be patriotic is to love one's country, and to love 
one's country must be equivalent to consulting her good. But then 
the question arises, What is her good ? And what if it be gained at 
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tlie expense of other nations ? Can it then he a real good P And, if 
it were so, would it he jnstifiahle to seek it ?^ 

I think there is one solntion of these qnestions, and one only* 
National interests, like the interests of an individual, are hest promoted 
hy a dne consideration for the rights of others. Among nations, as 
among individuals, honesty and unselfishness will he found, in the 
long run, to he the hest poUoy. It follows that Patriotism can only 
he rationally defined to be such love of one's country as would prompt 
a man, ccetfiris paribus^ to desire the prosperity his own land, but 
not to seek it at the expense of another. This true Patriotism is very 
different from that blind partisan affection which persists in seeing 
inferiority in all other nations ; it is rather a preference engendered by 
birth and early associations, not rational, but none the less natural and 
intuitive. There is profound truth in those words of Scott : 

** Breathes there the man, with bouI so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart within him ne'er hath burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! " 

This is the true patriotic affection ; but, because we feel this, we do 
not necessarily judge our own land to be better than others ; we do not 
necessarily side with it in all its quarrels : on the contrary, to consult 
its good is often equivalent to correcting its faults. There was never 
a truer patriot than the poet Coleridge, but when, after the French 
Revolution, the English made unjust war on the young Republic, he 
spoke his opinion in no uncertain tone. Though, as he tells us in his 
**" Ode to France," he dearly loved England, his native land, " though 
many friendships, many youthful loves, had swoll'n the patriot 
emotion " (precisely the same patriotism as that described by Scott), 
he did not hesitate to declare his sympathy with the nation with which 
his fatherland was at war. To quote his own words : 

** I blessed the paeans of delivered Frunce, 
And hung my head and wept at Britain's name.^' 

How different a spirit prompted this " Ode to France " from that of 
our modern bellicose " patriotism," which delights to heap infamy on 
all who venture to oppose the " spirited policy " to which our Govern- 
ments ever incline ! In these days of Afghan wars, Zulu wars, and 
Egyptian '* expeditions," we have heard much invocation of the name of 
Patriotism, and much cheap abuse of those whose conduct is said to be 
" unpatriotic." Yet to seek our own country's aggrandisement at the 
expense of another nation, or by the sacrifice of what is morally just, 
is a mere parody on the name of* Patriotism, a mere form of selfishness 
and stupidity. We smile at schoolboys, who each maintain their own 
Fchool to be the best; but such conceit in grown-up men, still more in 
great nations, becomes worse than ridiculous. What if every parish, 
and every subdivision of a parish, acted on this principle ? The result 
would be intolerable. Yet it would be merely the natural outcome of 
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admitting this false and bastard ^'Patriotism" as a guide in onr 
dealings with foreign nations. 

Immeasurable harm has been done in recent years by the mis* 
chievous cant about " a nation's great destiny," '' imperial policy/' and 
such-like phrases. Each nation has, of course, its own destiny before 
it, and a true patriot will hope that his own country's career may be a 
great one, and will strive to make it so ; but it is a noteworthy fact 
that when there is much talk about ^^ imperial duties," and the like, the 
time for such a magnificent destiny is generally already past. Bellicose 
statesmen love to quote that famous line of Virgil, fortelling the 
victorious future of Eome— 

" In regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ;" 

and the Poet Laureate's somewhat similar reference to the great 
destinies of Britain is equally in repute — 

^* Thou shalt wax, and he shall dwindle ; thou shalt be the mighty one yet ;*y 

but it should be remembered that these lines were written many cen- 
turies after the fulfilment of the conquests which, by a poetic fiction, 
they profess to foretell. If such words had been written before the 
event, and addressed to a people whose destinies were not yet fulfilled, 
they could scarcely have failed to be as mischievous and misleading as 
was that strange outburst of " Patriotism," falsely so called, which has 
lately earned the far more applicable title of " Jingoism," and which 
has its most eloquent ezpcment in the Daily Telegraph, 

Secondly, let us consider what is the duty of a patriot in regard to 
the home affairs of his country. It is sad to hear the modem cant of 
political parties on this subject, for we find Conservatives and Liberals 
alike making use of the reproachful term " unpatriotic," first against 
each other, and secondly in their hue and cry against any independence 
of thought. From the reproaches that are so plentifully bandied to 
and fro, one would almost imagine that Patriotism was merely a 
synonym for a staunch support of her Majesty's Government, and that 
it is unpatriotic to refuse to endorse a State-policy which one believes 
to be mistaken. The Patriotism which is so religiously preached by 
our statesmen and journalists will generally be found upon examina- 
tion to be of this bastard kind ; love of one's fatherland being replaced 
by love of one's party, love of self-interest, love of a large share of ma- 
terial prosperity. To perpetuate old abuses; to postpone any real 
reform ; to keep up every sort of inequality, religious, social, and 
political — ^this is what many wiseacres are never weary of extolling as 
sound Patriotism. 

Every man, as I said before, must judge for himself as to the best 
manner of showing his love for his country. It follows, therefore, that 
it is unjustifiable to brand others with the stigma of being ^^un- 
patriotic," merely because their views differ from one's own ; but there 
can be no objection to anyone stating what seems to him to be the 
wisest, and therefore most patriotic, policy. At the present time there 
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are many who think that the tmest Patriotism for Engh'shmen lies in 
the reform of the grievous abuses by which our country is afflicted^ 
and the removal of the social inequality which is now fatal to the real 
happiness alike of rich and poor. Assuredly, it is simply a mockery 
to talk of giving " a patriotic support to our British constitution, a 
loyal support to our monarchy," and so forth, when we see the results 
of our constitutional and monarchical system in the present deplorable 
state of afEairs. There may some day be such a thing as universal 
Patriotism and general loyalty, but much will have to be changed 
before that day can arrive. In the meantime, let us not despair, but 
rather say with Swinburne : 

" Have we not men with us royal, 

Men the masters of things ? 
In the days when our hfe is made new, 
All souls perfect and true 
Shall adore whom their forefathers slew ; 
And these indeed shall be loyal, 

And these indeed shall be kings." 

M. S. S*. 



FROM HEINE'S " REISEBILDER." 



In my actions in this world I care very little about the existence of 
heaven and hell ; I am too great and too proud to be guided by greed 
for heavenly rewards or the fear of helFs punishments. I seek after 
good because it is beautiful and has irresistible attractions for me, and 
I abhor the bad because it is ugly and repugnant to me. Even as & 
boy, when I read Plutarch — and I still read him every evening in bed, 
and sometimes feel as if I could jump up, and take an express train^ 
and be a man at once— even then I delighted in the story of the 
woman who marched through the streets of Alexandria, carrying a 
leather water-bottle in one hand, anckin the other a burning torch, and 
in a loud voice telling the people that with the water she meant to put 
out hell fire, and with the torch to set fire to heaven, so that wicked- 
ness should no longer be avoided from a fear of* punishment, and good- 
ness no longer practised with a hope of recompense. All our actions 
ought to spring from the source of an unselfish love whether there be 
an existence after death or not. 

M. a 



M 



A NEW NOVELIST. 



It is not always when the field is empty of great writers that the new 
ones appear, and the common conception of there being at any time a 
particularly good " opening " for a beginner is probably rather re- 
motely related to facts ; but there can be little donbt that now and 
then the reading world finds itself in a state, if not of expectancy, at 
least of preparedness, with regard to the appearance of some new 
figure in literature. At present there is unmistakably such a feeling 
in connexion with the condition of British fiction. The five most 
distinguished novelists of the third quarter of the century — Lytton, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Gteorge Eliot, and Trollope— have passed away ; 
and they are thus far succeeded by none so gifted in their various 
ways as the second, third, and fourth named, if we except the too- 
little-read Mr. Meredith ; while it is questionable whether any of our 
more popular fictionists has even the calibre of Lytton, or the solidity 
of Trollope. Putting aside Mr. Meredith, as a writer whose merits 
have received quite insufficient critical attention, and who therefore 
cannot be summed up in an offhand manner, we may say that the 
capacity of our living novelists is too well ascertained to leave much 
room for expectation so far as they are concerned. Mrs. Oliphant's 
best work has evidently been done ; and her recent spiritualistic pro- 
ductions are not on the line of Evolution. Mr. Black's special vein, if 
not exhausted, is clearly not of the best metal ; Mr. Blackmore's range 
is scarcely less easily definable ; even Ouida's orbit is tolerably well- 
calculated ; Mr. Bicade is demonstrably written out ; Miss Braddon 
is plainly behind the age ; and Dr. Macdonald, if he is worth taking 
into account at all, may be about as summarily dismissed. Mr. 
Hardy, alas I has done nothing else so good as '* Far from the 
Madding Crowd "; and Mrs. Lynn Linton — well — ^Mrs. Lynn Linton 
has modem ideas which deserve recognition in Progress, Beyond 
these names one need scarcely go— that is, among the practised 
writers. No doul?t a great deal of ability goes to produce the mass of 
current fiction ; and some writers whom one regards as in a sense 
apecialists — such as Miss Bhoda Broughton — create an impression of 
unusual, though ill-regulated power. One says of many of the minor 
novelists, as Southey said of the poetry of the Bronte's, that fifty years 
ago such ability as theirs would have attracted much attention. 
But when that is said, all is said. To use a favorite phrase of M. 
2ola, they have been unable to create a new formula ; and in the 
literary history of their period they are simply to be ranked as more or 
less painstaking and pleasing artists. 
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At present, then, there is certainly no English novelist to whom we 
look for fresh work, as we or onr predecessors looked to Thackeray or 
•George Eliot. Mr. Henry James is felt to be a more important worker 
in fiction than any of onr native producers ; and even Mr. Howells is 
as considerable a figure in our eyes as almost any of them. Mr. 
J^ames, however, can hardly be said to be a quite satisfying novelist, 
and one does not feel that he is destined to be the central figure in the 
generation following George Eliot. In these circumstances any new 
writer ^ ith an air of originality attracts one's curiosity ; indeed, there 
have been rather more promising appearances hailed within the past 
year or two than can well be scrutinised by those who are at all 
^ompnlouB aboufc the amount of time they spend in novel-reading. 

Proportionate to the readiness to discover a new genius are the 
•disappointments ; which let us regard with sympathy. The singular 
isnccesB of Mr. Anstey's *' Vice Versa " is in a sense a proof of the 
receptiveness of the public ; and if anyone still believes in the author 
^f " John Inglesant," it would be an ungracious task to disturb his 
peace. Other beginners have yet to show whether the hopes formed 
of them have been too high. Instead, therefore, of saying anything 
4ibont them, let ns turn to the book which has given occasion to these 
remarks. 

^' Bishopspool : a Romance of the Last Generation " (Chapman and 
Hall), is not the first appearance of Mr. Benton as an author. He 
has produced three books of widely different species : a volume of 
poems entitled " Oils and Water Colors ;'* a work which he entitles 
" Jesus : a Psychological Study "; but which is moro strictly a logical 
•criticism : and another on " The Logic of Style ;" and to these may be 
added a brochure on Gustavo Dore, rather injudiciously sub- titled 
^' A Study in Sarcasm." Of each of these four works any critic would 
at least concede that it indicated originality ; and most would allow 
further that all testified to an unusual intellectual alertness and vigor ; 
though there would assuredly be some deductions on the score of 
flippancy, not to say profanity. To say nothing of the more important 
works, the criticism of Dore is a piece of the most telling work of the 
kind done in recent years, exhibiting at once knowledge, insight, wit, 
And an uncommon mastery of language. 

When such a writer, then, displaying originality and thoroughness 
in all he does, essays a work of fiction, one turns to it with peculiar 
<5urio8ity ; and yet, to say truth, with some little misgiving. For, 
though logicians and reasoners have produced successful works of 
fiction ; though Godwin wrote '' Caleb Williams," and Poe some of 
the most admirably constructed tales and studies in existence ; there 
is always a certain presumption against a conspicuously critical, 
system-making, and analytic mind achieving success in a walk of 
literature which, while it assuredly does not exclude these qualities, 
calls in a special degree for the exercise of creative, sympathetic, and 
artistic faculties. 

And, to come to the point, Mr. Bienton's romance does, in some 
B3rt, bear out the misgiving referred to, though it also gratifies the 
expectation of originality. " Bishopspool " is, in many respects, a 
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striking story, and, in many respects, an unsatisfactory one. It is 
always hazardons to undertake to say on what rales, or with what 
purpose, an author has worked ; but one is very strongly inclined, in 
reading " Bishopspool," to infer that the author was guided by some 
such principle as this : that the story must never run on the same 
thread for two chapters in succession ; but must, on the contrary, 
travel by a series of leaps over a wide area ; a perpetual change of 
scene being necessary to keep up the reader's interest. And one 
suspects a further cause, to the efEect that every chapter must contain 
a striking incident, or at least a striking story told by one of the 
characters. It is hardly necessary to say that a story constructed on 
these principles must be faulty, and that Mr. Renton's must hav6 grave 
blemishes if it can be conceived to conform to them. In point of fact, 
the sensations produced by the first dozen chapters or so of his book 
somewhat resemble those of a nightmare. One wonders that an acute 
critic in matters of art and literary method (see the " Dore " and the 
" Jesus '*) should not have perceived that the opening chapters of a 
story, whicb is to be filled with characters, should lead the reader into 
the thick of them in an easy and gradual manner, making him feel at 
home just as a good host does with a stranger. But Mr. Renton, wha 
has the gift of rapid and condensed presentation, uses his gift most 
tyrannously on the very threshold of his narrative, plunging his reader 
headlong into a scene difficult to realise and follow, and then pitch- 
forking him rapidly through a variety of other scenes, giving him 
nowhere time to draw his breath ; huddling incident on incident, and 
one group of characters on another, till the hapless student of light 
literature, finding nowhere rest for the sole of his feet, is either reduced 
to despair or roused to fury. His experience, for many chapters, is 
that of a schoolboy learning a language or mastering a history, instead 
of that of a novel reader finding himself in the midst of interesting 
companions. Not till he is halfway through the book does he attain 
a sense of security and mastery of the situation ; and even here, 
supposing him to have got so far — which it is to be feared not all who 
open Mr. Renton's book will do— he runs some risk of being dis- 
heartened by the author's unwearied appetite for change and fresh 
relays of personages. 

But now begins a process of compensation. The characters, so 
many of whom had seemed at once so unrelated to each other, and so 
enigmatical in themselves, begin to be recognised as playing their part 
in a plot which is indeed tangled and crude, but which is capable of 
being followed, and, while disfigured by some rather poor sentimental- 
ism, has a certain quality of conformity with the draggling character 
of the ties running through society. One man, living in a large 
seaport town in the last generation, is shown to be connected with the 
lives of all sorts and conditions of men and women in the town and its 
neighborhood ; and a study of this kind, be it noted, seems to be on the 
lines on which fiction is developing. Furthermore, the more puzzling 
and unreal-looking characters begin to reveal themselves as curious and 
psychologically interesting types. The reader, in fact, would like 
nothing better than a fuller study of some of these singular types, 
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especially of the two girls, Alice and Marion ; but the author, whose 
imagination seems to be crowded with character-stndies, insists on 
plying him with grotesques and oddities in a way that is apt to keep 
up his earlier irritation. So full is the book of change of scene and of 
Bwift portrait- work that one dare not attempt in a criticism either to 
tell its story or cite passages. It must be confessed, too, that some of 
its episodes are objectionable as not only irrelevant, but as hardly 
worth presenting under any circumstances — as belonging, in short, to 
the inferior regions of literature. Yet it is only just to say that there 
is in " Bishopspool " some episodic work of a remarkably clever kind. 
The author is very far from being a mere imitator of Dickens — much 
of his work is of a quite other genre — but it is still tolerably high praise 
to say that some of Mr. Benton's chapters — as that entitled " Bachel's 
Own," in which a child mistakenly makes up her mind that she is 
going to die ; and the next, " Mr. Water well becomes Catching," in 
which there is a very droll description of a courtship — are fully up to 
Dickens' best comic level. Hardly less diverting are the episodes in 
the love-affairs of Mr. WhiiBfins, a footman. A number of these side 
incidents, indeed, would stand very well on their own bottoms as 
humorous sketches, and the serious plot of " Bishopspool " would be 
none the less interesting if disengaged from them. 

Some reader may grumble that a paper headed " A New Novelist,' 
should, after all, present him with a work to which much exception 
has to be taken. But if the reader is critically alive to the present 
state of fiction, he will, on second thoughts, admit that any new 
novelist who has the gift of originality deserves his attention, and 
every reader of " Bishopspool " will concede its author's possession of 
that quality ; while not a few, probably, will admit that such a book, 
regarded as its author's first novel — or romance, as he perhaps more 
fitly designates it — shows distinct promise. His fashion of work is 
&esh, even bewilderingly so at times ; his knowledge of character is 
wide, though thus far running rather more to the peculiar and 
grotesque than the attractive ; his imagination is unusually vivid ; his 
Btyle peculiarly sinewy ; and his running comment almost always 
piquant, having only the fault of degenerating at times into forced 
smartness. Add to this that he can represent passion boldly and 
truly, and that he has given us a study of a kind which in modem 
fiotion is noticeably scarce, that of a man for whom mood rather than 
bias of character shapes his course — take all this into account, and a 
tolerable case will have been made out for " Bishopspool." But let it, 
with especial emphasis, be said for Mr. Benton that whatever are his 
faults he is never fatuous ; and who, keeping in mind certain widely 
a^ad works, will say that this is a slight distinction? The nearest 
approach he makes to positive weakness is in his displays of admiring 
Affection for his own heroine, an exhibition which a sensitive reader 
must always resent on the part of an author. The heroine, to start 
with, has her own lovers in the story, disappointed and successful ; 
and when the author is seen likewise in the field, the reader, whose 
immemorial privilege it is to fall in love on his own account, feels 
distinctly out in the cold. 
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Apart from small matters of that kind, a critic certainly cannot 
take leave of " Bishopspool " without enjoining on Mr. Renton the 
imperative necessity of looking to his methods. He mnst think out 
carefully the management and dne elaboration of narrative, the attain- 
ment of repose, and the balancing of parts. He mnst control his 
appetite for change of scene and interest, and resolutely shun fantastic 
and irrelevant incident ; above all, he must part company with 
sensationalism, his inclination for which disfigures his story quite 
seriously towards the finish. The novel of the future will certainly 
not b^ that of hairbreadth escapes and deadly encounters on land and 
water. Perhaps, in order to indicate all Mr. Kenton's shortcomings^ 
it is necessary to say that his book, as a whole, close as is the observa- 
tion it displays, somehow suggests a mind partly out of touch with 
actual life ; and it might not be out of place to suggest that, if such a 
shortcoming does not actually exist, he would at least benefit by a 
study of healthy contemporary fiction. Such powers as his are well 
worth the fullest cultivation for purposes of novel writing. One of his 
chapters contains a touch which speaks a mind of no small moral 
delicacy and sympathetic feeling. He has been describing an evening 
party at which the wife of the host, the mother of the heroine, appears 
in a state of intoxication, and has to be taken to her room. The party 
goes on and is somehow a pleasant one ; and when it is over, two of 
the guests, a worthy corpulent couple of large means and small culture, 
are represented talking together as their carriage goes homeward. 
They do not make a single allusion to the painful incident of the 
evening. " I didn't expect to enjoy it half as much as I did," says 
Mrs. Morrocks, after saying something about the heroine and her 
lover. " But I*m so glad now that we went." " So am I," said Mr. 
Morrocks ; " I wouldn't have missed it for anything." And with this 
mutual understanding they lapsed into silence, so loyal to their friends, 
those simple people, that they would not even admit the existence of 
anything untoward in the events of the evening ; nor was the subject 
ever mentioned between them. One calls that picture of friendly 
loyalty, so rare in this world, a fine conception ; and one feels that the 
writer who gives it, whatever extravagances and blemishes may be 
found in his first romance, may one day do excellent work. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that not the least noteworthy 
originality about Mr. B>enton's book is his publishing it in one sub- 
stantial volume instead of wastefully in three, according to immemorial 
custom. It seemed as if the convention were never to be broken, and 
Mr. Benton deserves to be thanked for breaking it. 

J. B. 



MELODIES. 



The trodden grasses' faintiiig scent, 
With smell of rose and rosemary 

And fragrance from the lily blent, 
Makes odor that is harmony. 

The songh of wind, the lap of wave, 
With song of birds of all degree, 

Inblend till sense knows nothing save 
One perfume-haunted melody. 

A lonely beech of copper hue, 

The shifting green of leaf and tree, 

Above, a world of constant blue,* 
In aU, a color-symphony. 

A single ear of golden com 

Deep buried in the waving sea, 
Plays its good part at noon and mom 

And all night through, unknowingly. 

For with its fellows all day long 

It sways in rythm fair to see. 
And sings with them, all night, a song 

To winds asleep in Arcady. 

The quiet of a simple life, 

A gentle face or word, may be 
A hush amid our whirling strife, 

A stay to human misery. 

1 bought, word and deed^ each plays its part, 
And lessens, best unknowingly, 

The universal ache of heart. 
The wild world's sum of agony. 



Edward B. Avblino. 



TOLERATION AND RELIGION. 

Fbom a Socialist Point of View. 



The beauty of absolute toleration in the enunciation of doctrines (I 
«ay doctrines, rather than opinions, advisedly) is part of the creed of 
Radicalism, and it is only in cases where he dislikes a doctrine or the 
mode of its presentation very much indeed, that even the ordinary 
moderate *' Liberal " would venture to impugn it nowadays. Never- 
theless, it is a theory capable of a reductio ad absurdum, and I almost 
think the rednictio ad ahsurdum is reached in an article by my friend, 
Dr. Edward Aveling, which appeared in the August number of Pro^ 
^ress, where the duty is practically contended for of allowing every 
charlatan of supernatural wares the use of any hall over which one 
may happen to have control, gratis, if only he is persistent enough in 
his demands for it. Now, my object in writing this paper is to 
show, (1) what is to me a fatal confusion in the bourgeois theory 
of toleration between a doctrine put forward as a theory, or a truth if 
you will, amenable to the test of argument, and which takes its stand 
upon that test, and a doctrine put forward not as an opinion, or even as 
a demonstrable truth, but as a supernatural revelation, which, primarily 
at least, takes its stand upon authority — nearer or more remote ; and, 
(2), to point out the manner in which the question of secularism and 
theology is likely, as I conceive, to resolve itself under a socialist regime. 
Now it seems to me perfectly plain that the " whole duty of man," 
as represented by society with regard to toleration, is that every 
doctrine, theory, or opinion should be allowed a fair statement and a 
fair hearing. By a fair statement is surely meant one that appeals to 
the intelligence in some form or shape, however baseless the doctrine 
stated may be. Now, any doctrine put forward as a theory or opinion 
merely, it is obvious, is avowedly submitted to the reason of its public. 
In the same way, any doctrine, though put forward as a demonstrated 
truth, is tacitly submitted to the intelligence of its hearers ; for even 
though the evidence or the train of argument be not given on any 
particular occasion, it is understood to be available for the hearer who 
cares to take the trouble to inquire into it and exercise his judgment 
upon it. To take an instance, '* modem spiritism " will probably be 
admitted by most of the readers of Progress to be a baneful " revival " 
in the nineteenth century of a superstition proper to the infancy of the 
hnman mind. Nevertheless, it would be clearly unjustifiable to 
attempt to suppress the enunciation of the theory that the departed 
have souls, or that these souls at times " revisit the glimpses of" — ^the 
gas, turned down in suburban drawing-rooms or elsewhere, so long as 
its professors avowedly take their stand upon " evidence," even though 
when sifted it may prove to be no evidence at all. Any doctrine 
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whose final appeal is to evidence, perceptional or rational, no matter 
how absnrd it may be in itself, assuredly may claim the right of 
citizenship to the extent of toleration. The fact that weak-minded 
persons may be deceived by insuflficient evidence, or by thinly-veiled 
fallacies, does not materially affect the point. So long as a thing agrees 
to stand or fall by the test of reason, it lays itself open to refutation and 
rejection. The misguidance of foolish persons is an incidental cir- 
cumstance which is unavoidable. The case is far otherwise when the 
test of reason, in any form or shape, is renounced as the final arbiter, 
and an appeal is openly made to the fears and susceptibilities of the 
ignorant and foolish on the strength of an alleged supernatural 
revelation. In this case a fair hearing is out of the question. What 
question of fairness can there be in the inculcation of the duty of 
accepting certain doctrines under pain of damnation, when urged upon 
ill-educated persons whose education and inherited tendencies leave 
them a prey to the designing ? The fairness of this laisscz fair'* doctrine 
of " toleration " is, to my thinking, much on a par with the " freedom " 
of the laissez faire doctrine of "contract." It is perfectly fair — oh yes 
—for our Moodys and Booths to be allowed to preach delirious 
nonsense directly tending to produce insanity in many persons, and 
whose least evil is to cut off the chances of thousands from doing useful 
work in the world by handing them over, mind and body, as the slaves 
of a depraved and effete superstition ; for the hearer is not obliged to 
acoept the doctrines preached ; in the same way it is perfectly fair for 
the employer to pay his workman starvation wages, for the workman is 
not obUged to accept these wages. Such shamming is characteristic 
of the bourgeois liberal principle of laissez falre, " to keep the word of 
promise to the ear, but break it to the hope." 

What freedom has the wage-slave, bound hand and foot by the iron 
law of competition, and with only his labor-force to sell, and what 
** fairness " is there in the case of a woman or child, either uneducated, 
or with an education which is simply the manuring of a soil for the 
growth of dogma and religious hypocrisy, against a clever *' re- 
vivalist " preacher or wily priest ? I say, boldly, that here there is no 
question of toleration, but that society has the clear right of suppress- 
ing by force doctrines put forward as above argument, and further, 
that it is its duty to do so when such doctrines are manifestly harmful. 
Let the votary of supernatural religion state his position if you 
will, but as resting upon certain arguments, " design," " analogy," 
" miracles," or what not ; and let it be clearly understood to stand or 
fall by those arguments, but do not permit him to fraudulently impose 
upon *' weaker brethren " and sisters by representing its rejection as 
involving any moral turpitude, or to terrify them with threats of 
damnation. In the latter case, not a hall, but a cell, gratis, is his just 
meed. The notion of the duty of extending toleration to that which 
proclaims itself as in its essential nature the negation of toleration — 
as all supernatural religions by their principles of exclusiveness must 
do— would be extremely funny, were one not accustomed to the incon- 
sistencies in which the bourgeois mind involves itself when trying to be 
most consistent. 
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I am well aware that in attackmg snch a pet child of modern 
Idberalism as unrestricted toleration I lay myself open to a large 
measure of abnse. I shall be told in some quarters I am as 
intolerant as any theologian. I shall be asked, irrespective of what 
I have said, " how I can draw the line." To this I answer, in summary 
of the foregoing, I draw it at the point where the appeal to " unaided 
human reason " as a final arbiter is renounced in favor of an appeal to 
the authority of an alleged supernatural revelation of certain dogmas, 
or which is the same thing, to hopes, fears, and prejudices either 
hereditary or early instilled. As is evident from this, I would draw 
the line of toleration at that " infallibility " which would, if logically 
carried out, of necessity include reciprocal toleration. For the rest, I 
wish the bourgeois Liberal or Badical joy of his shadowy "toleration," 
" liberty," and all the other unreal abstractions of a superannuated 
metaphysic. 

It remains to observe that under a Socialistic system, where land, 
buildings, instruments of production, and the whole material conditions 
of life were concentrated in the hands of the people themselves ; where 
there was no longer any object to be gained in the maintenance of an 
effete creed and cultus ; a generation would finally solve the problem 
of Secularism and Christianity. Into what does the religious question 
nowadays resolve itself but into one of vested interest, direct or 
indirect ? Large organisations, employing numerous bodies of paid 
officials, represent the immediate interests involved, those of the great 
bulk of the upper and middle classes, who believe the existence of their 
power and wealth to be bound up with at least the fundamentals of 
" religious " belief and practice the more remote. The laboring classes, 
in the aggregate, absolutely ignore creed and cultus alike. There is a 
logicality of the proletarian mind no less than of the bourgeois mind. 
The working classes as a body feel, without distinctly formulating it, 
that " religion," though afEording a nice relaxation for the well-to-do 
classes, is at the best a " superfluous luxury." *' Eeligion " thus 
would fall with the fall of the classes who support it. A system of 
universal, thorough secular education would soon leave the wrecks of 
Catholicism, Anglicanism, Wesleyanism, etc., stranded high and dry 
as interesting monuments of a past civilisation while the tide of human 
progress rolled on its way. Then only will the dream of the noble- 
hearted Anacharsis Clootz become a living reality ; then only will the 
nightmare of conflicting supernatural creeds give place to the all- 
embracing ideal of humanity. 

" The revolution is prepared " (to quote the words of the Democratio 
Federation pamphlet, p. 61) " in the womb of society ; it needs but one 
strenuous and organised effort to manifest the new period in legal and 
acknowledged shape to the world." 

We appeal to all Secularists who love progress to come out and 
help us in organising this effort. For let them rest assured it is only 
by such organisation, directed to definite social reconstruction, and not 
by any conjuring with middle-class catchwords or parliamentaiy 
politics, that the aims they have at heart will be realised. 

E. Bbi^fobt Bax. 



LIGHTING THE PALACE. 



Abb we lighting the palace ere the coming of the Great Queen ? For 
be it known that if we begin not to illumine the incomplete structure, 
there will be no lack of dismay and trembling even after the reign of 
Liberty has been permanently established, clouds and darkness being 
about her throne. I do not say that the mason has outstripped the 
lamplighter in his work, but if he has done so, it were better that the 
former should build more slowly if the latter is not yet prepared more 
rapidly to kindle. The alternative is lamentable, but its neglect is 
deadly, and would be fatal, save that in Liberty herself inheres im- 
mortality. - Though one who loves beauty and recoils without one 
thought for dramatic effect, when unexpectedly confronted with the 
deformed loves and hates of Humanity, often, or not seldom, is con- 
scious, in his intercourse with the loyal people, of a sudden glow at his 
heart, and the sweeping of a lovely shade through his brain as the 
presence of a cut- jewel makes itself felt, where is the judgment that will 
contradict the statement that such a one far less infrequently is smitten 
by a quick loathing in the breast and by the creeping pallor of soul- 
sickness upon the lip ? Amid the stress of persecution, when begirt by 
the offence of ignorance, of fear, of fraud and h3rpocrisy, under the 
cloud of ludicrous suspicion, under the ridicule of ridiculous derision, the 
temptation is well nigh invincible to dash down the war-gage, for good 
or iU, once and forever, to make our battle-cry, " Freedom all in all !" 
But when peace has come home, for the home of peace should be the 
breast of him who loves light, we begin to perceive the naked folly of 
our puerile impetuosity, its barrenness of good, or, more clearly, the 
woeful undoing of its exercise. Pregnant with many considerations, 
the sequence of this thought presses upon us. The call for action comes, 
and goes responseless away, echoing to more worthy spirits the righteous 
daim. Work proceeds; but what kind of work? Few things are 
more certain than that the beauties of the noblest cause that ever 
spurred human heart are being neglected ; that they are being unduly 
levelled to the comprehensions and sympathies of babes in wisdom and 
giants in unrefinedness ; or are being regarded as insignificant parts of 
the integraL No cause can be so high, of such unimpeachable rectitude, 
that it can afford to despise, mutilate or modify to a despicable 
acceptance its own natural loveliness ; and ho cause can fail ultimately 
to gain in all strength by loyalty to these. To gain for men the refuge 
of Calm is to bless them with a blessing beyond all that is conferred by 
any instruction in the uses of vulgar effort ; and, moreover, he who 
would richly give to men, and who is strong so to do, well knows that 
Calm, apparent or invisible to the stranger, contains much of the secret 
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of bis power and even of his benevolence. Yet bow degraded is tbe 
dignity of Cahn by many of ber most favored children ! How abused 
to inertness ! How lavished in repose ! Verily, undegenerating serenity 
is more to be desired than much fine gold. Perhaps in the present 
condition of all, save persons who, being capable of receiving, have 
received into their being the highest culture, the true beauty, the true 
value of the beauty of incorrupt calm of mind will most clearly be dis- 
cerned when its befitting place is filled by the innumerable repulsions of 
unrest. The offence of undue anxiety is obvious to any moderately- 
bred youth. The splendor of a life which dreads nought but the 
impossibility of its own ideal's realisation, is to all save the inhabitants 
of the holy of holies as the Balkans by Ibar's river at sundown to the 
miope, often as to the blind. But to those who serve as ministers round 
about the altar of light, such a life is splendid, with all that makes life 
the sweetest thing and death the most terrorless. Far from this highest 
condition being accessible to all mankind, it is almost certainly in our 
days open to a few — only to those knowing that universal truth shall be 
and that forever. We are standing now in a vast temple of broken idols, 
and it is grey dawn. The instruments of music which thundered their 
praises to the quaking multitude and betrayed, make shadowy towers 
around, and are all silent. We gaze upon the maimed forms, now of 
one, now of another, of the images as they lie scattered about. Here is 
one with a sceptre, there one with a sword ; here is one with a crown 
of gold, there one with a crown of thorns ; here is the cestus, there the 
flaming hammer of a ruder Mars and the starry wand. What shall we 
do with these things ? Bury 'them ! Bury them deep for evermore. 
Bow to none of their progeny, bend to nought like unto them nor to 
any of their descendants, philosophised into transient and unnatural life. 
Yea, bury them. Bring the torch. The temple and the paraphernalia 
thereof will be a hail-fire to the calmer light of nearing day. Bring 
the torch ! The trust of transcendental optimism is quite vain, but the 
eye which, turning in a tear, flashing with triumph from a retrospect of 
the glories and the horrors of vanished time, beholds no ignis fatuus out 
beyond the battle ; beyond the mists around a united race, it seeks in 
<}oncord the desire of all ; beyond the ultimate unknown it sees the 
light of the day of perfection, of the day of truth. 

Freedom having come to Humanity, nothing is too fair to be the 
object of desire, the object of hope ; and yet men, and women still more, 
having been more than men enslaved, hate freedom. I know not any- 
thing more dismal in all nature than the tendency which exists in the 
breast of the bondsman to embrace the fetter with his love. An 
imposing minority of mankind could be almost perfectly free to-day did 
it only desire to be so— free of all, save of those laws of nature which 
are not as yet drawn captives at the chariot-wheels of advancing 
Humanity. Men and women do not trust themselves, not because they 
are afraid to do so, but because they do not perceive that they are not 
trusting themselves. Uniformity of action in matters which affect not 
morality, and which are apparently unconnected with utility is detest- 
able; and, indeed, it is in a very narrow and insignificant sense that 
even this limitation is desirable. And yet how people waste their 
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substance and torture their bodies, doing violence to all that is rational, 
noble, and independent in their natures ! The jeer of some intellectual 
Lazarus may drive a son of genius to exchange his comfortable and 
artistic raiment for the abominable habiliments invented by interested 
and vulgar traders. A young and modest person, with sufficient 
originality and courage to devise his own costume, is almost certain, 
ultimately, to be laughed into the regulation fleece of custom's poor 
flock, fearing a charge of affectation. Well, indeed, it would be if the 
dullard's scoff changed nought of his superior save his clothes, but 
alas 1 the slave's influence extends sometimes like a cancer, infiltrating 
and destroying the free speculations of early life, and often blighting • 
the fair promise of an independent being to the end of its apparent 
existence. What shall be said of such cases ? Well, even if you 
are affected, even if you profess certain opinions, act in a singular, 
though just and seemly manner, or do anything which you have a 
right to do but which others do not, even from some caprice or 
whim— do not be laughed into that which you would not have 
been, or which you would not have done, but for the laugh. How 
much the less when principle is involved in your proceedings ! When 
this is so, let the gibe, the sneer, the word of disapprobation sink down 
into your ears like some sweet note of music, and be as the confirmation 
of your confidence in your own opinion, as the " WeU-done ! " of some 
just and excellent judge. Yea, the derision of fools is better than the 
good word of wise men. For wise men may mistake a brother for a fool, 
but the fools never really mistake a wise man for a brother, but seek 
with obloquy to degrade him whom they have not the courage to copy 
nor the power to emulate. Never rest content until you know that 
some noddy pretends to think that you are weak-minded; be not 
satisfied without certainty that some villain calls you dishonorable. I 
think that I am right when I advise my reader to cultivate hatred of 
the evil before love of the good ; this is a point upon which far be it 
from me to dogmatise, but I think the advice sound, for though you 
may love beauty and truth intensely, and although, this being your 
condition, you possess a very strong safeguard against baseness, yet 
there are moments in all men's and women's lives when if deformity 
and falsehood be not clearly defined and specifically abhored, a hasty or 
warped view may fail to discern their nature, or may even mistake 
them for their opposites ; and if, on the other hand, beauty or truth 
passes unrecognised, mournful as it is, the repugnance to their contraries 
keeps the man or woman from faLUng. It is better to risk missing a 
flight to the empyrean, and to remain walking upon the earth, than to 
hazard a fall in the mire. Happy, however, he who in his youth 
justly appreciates light and darkness, for light not seen in flashes, but 
dwelt in and loved as the condition of endurable life, exalts beyond all 
common fears, revealing the grandeur of inevitable realisations and the 
meanness of the foe. 

It is a mistake to suppose that passion is the great darkener of 
council. Passion, doubtless, often dims the eyes of judgment, but it is 
habit — sluggish, hopeless habit — that paints all nature neutral and wraps 
the outlook of serene ambition with aimless obfuscation. Fagsion shuts 
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out the view with a bank of leaden mist. Passion dazzles us with 
golden clouds. But in times of sudden transport, or when about to act 
quietly and promptly in a case of any moment, one swift, pure thought 
is wise beyond all commendation. It may save us from recordiog the 
folly of a fleeting insanity, or from the far worse shame of offering up 
to the devil-god of custom another sweet-smelling sacrifice of slaughtered 
right. There is a way in which contumely may very easily be brought 
upon any cause, and when brought by reason of that to which I am 
about to refer, appears to me to be far more excusable in its disposal 
than if gained by aught else ; that is the crooked way of votaries. It is 
said of Irish country^people that they always prefer taking the shortest 
route to any place which they may wish to reach, unless there is some 
intricacy, impediment, or locality liable to injury from their passage, 
though it is to be met in a longer route; and it is unspeakably 
depressing to perceive the perverse preference displayed by many who 
are thought to be representatives of much that is proved noble by 
popular execration, for the crooked and devious course. Moral vagrants, 
ethical Irishmen, who often carry a lamp to their own shame and to the 
sore hurt of others, for the enemy derides the aspiration instead of the 
man, who is probably only its bastard interpreter and disciple, while 
many, without suspicion and without design, follow the light to their 
undeserved undoing. There are those who appear to be incapable of 
any, save oblique, action ; they cannot refuse plainly, they cannot 
accept distinctly; they will glory over the commonest expression of 
opinion, and make a clear statement the incubus of their lives. There 
is generally that in such persons which warrants a belief that there is 
something radically wrong in the construction of their moral nature, and 
when detected they should be banished from the vanguard of reforma- 
tion, to follow if they will, but to lead no more. When faith in Liberty 
is strong, and very potent with Humanity, much may be permitted, 
much disregarded which must not now be allowed or in anywise 
neglected, but there is no degree of strength, no security of establish- 
ment conceivably attainable by any principle which would render 
innocuous the prominence amongst its expositors of a crooked man. See 
to this when Freethought has become free action, as it surely will, with 
all those who love our coming Queen with sincerity. See to it, and see, 
too, that the turbulent systematist, with plausible tirade against a creed 
of negation or a position of universal criticism, deludes not men into 
rearing upon the ruins of present falsehood and tyranny the throne of a 
grosser lie and of a more intolerable despotism. It is to Liberty that 
allegiance is due, not to some fetish set up by a mind disgusted with 
the outrage of existing domination. With the proclamation of the 
reign of Liberty will come laws framed by the best thoughts of the 
best men, and they will continue until law becomes a word no longer 
uttered in street or wold, when we who painfully illumine the Palace 
here are either worms or spirits. 

John M. Harvey. * 



GOSSIP. 



For the fourth time Mr. Bradlaugh is returned as member of Parliament 
for Northampton. On this occasion the majority is 368, a larger one by 236 
than he has had at any of the other bye elections. And yet the mendacious 
enemies of the people say that he has not the heart of Northampton in him. 

That hoary-headed and half-hearted humbug, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
has again moved that the chosen of the people be excluded from the precincts 
of the House ; and the resolution has been carried by a majority of 53. 

The Standard, in its account of the visit of the member for Northampton 
to tiie House of Commons, placidly refers to his going unattended and to the 
absence of any crowd as Evidence of the waning interest taken by the people 
in this great question. The Standard, and a good many other foolish papers 
and people, will, possibly, find ere long that a rather inconvenient crowd may 
be in the vicinity of Palace Yard and interested in Mr. Bradlaugh's pro- 
ceedings. It is to be regretted that the office of the Standard will not be 
olose enough to Westminster for it to take a passive part in the possible pro- 
ceedings. And we may be sure that the editor of the courageous paper will 
be at a convenient distance if at any time the working classes of England in 
general, and of Northampton especialy, determine to show that they think 
they have been trifled with for a sufficiently long time. 

On Feb. 25, at 8 a.m., the editor of Progress was liberated from Holloway 
GaoL A breakfast was given in his honor at the Hall of Science on the same 
morning. At this the leaders of the Atheistic movement in England were 
present. 

Mb. Foote is to deliver his first address two days after his release from 
gaoL He will speak at the Hall of Science on February 27, and there is no 
doubt of the welcome that will greet liis return to the platform. 

The Testimonial to Messrs. Foote, Ramsey and Kemp will be presented on 
Wednesday, March 12, at the Hall of Science. Tickets for this great meeting 
can be obtained at the Hall or at the office of this magazine. 

Sir William Harcourt is getting nervous about his seat. He made a 
most vigorous and telling speech in defence of Mr. Bradlaugh's rights as a 
duly elected member of Parliament. But Sir William Harcourt has sinned 
beyond Freethought forgiveness. 

Professor Tyndall went out of his way, as a Liberal of longer standing 
than Mr. Gladstone, to rebuke the Prime Minister for his want of Jingoism, 
and his sad deficiency in the love of murdering foreigners and stealing their 
land. An imkind correspondent has pointed out that some years before, at 
Glasgow, Professor Tyndall had declared himself a Conservative. Professor 
Tyndall retorts that the truest Conservative is the truest Liberal. J ust so ; 
the best lampblack is the purest white. 
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The change of tone in the press as a whole in respect to the Northampton 
business is very noticeable. Even the Daily Telegraph has declared on the 
side of freedom and order. Such a decision on the part of such a paper does 
not mean that the Tdegraph has improved in tone so much as that victory is 
within sight The Telegraph, like the Napoleonic god, likes to be on the 
side of the biggest battalions. 



TO THE READERS. 



When the Editor of this magazine, my friend Gteorge William Foote, 
was, under a wicked sentence, taken from public work for a year of 
life, I undertook the duty of conducting Progress until he was once 
more as free in body as he has always been in mind. With this 
number my editorial work ceases. Before its issue he will be with us 
again. My work, always a labor of love to me, has been rendered 
/nore pleasant and more easy by the staunchness of readers and of 
writers. To those who, by their support, month after month, have 
made it possible to hand over the magazine to him in a position more 
fortunate than that in which he left it, I tender my deepest gratitude. 
To those who have, without any recompense other than that of their 
own good hearts, written for him and for myself through this past 
year, I give my heartiest thanks. My labors would have been a 
delight unalloyed but for the thought that he was not by my side. 
That is all over now, and I look forward to a career for this magazine, 
my love for which has grown very strong, that will be one of ever- 
growing prosperity. During the long life now before it and its 
founder, those who have written in its pages from April, 1883, to 
February, 1884!, will be remembered as those that did their best to 
make Progress. — Vdlete, 
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A LOOK ROUND. 



Twelve months ago I was forcibly removed from the editorial 
chair of Progress. A number of pious financiers and orthodox 
City-jobbors, prosecuted me for " blasphemy/^ They found a 
moral and religious jury of publicans, greengrocers, and tallow- 
chandlers ready to assist them in maintaining the lofty purity 
of the English press ; and a judge who valued nothing so highly 
as the honor of their common creed. These gentlemen, between 
ihem, contrived to send me for a whole year to Holloway Gaol, 
During my absence this magazine would have sufiered greatly, 
if my friend Dr. Aveling had not undertaken to edit it until my 
return. With the aid of a little band of earnest contributors, 
all of whom have written gratuitously, he has kept this magazine 
alive, and ably sustained its character. Such devotion is rare 
and it demands a fit recognition. Pecuniary reward is what I 
cannot give, and Dr. Aveling does not desire. But there is 
another method which pleases us both, and will no doubt be 
satisfactory to our readers. Dr. Aveling's name will not be 
removed from the title-page of this magazine, where it has 
figured honorably for so many months. It will continue to 
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appear with mine. We shall henceforth edit Progress jointly, 
and I trust that a long co-operation in its conduct will be a 
pleasure to ourselves and a profit to the ^'good old cause/' 

Progress will not be materially changed by this arrangement. 
It will, perhaps, be made a little more practical, but that is all. 
My aim will be to keep an eye on the best current literature of 
progress, and to introduce any remarkable new book to the 
reader's notice as soon as it appears. The biographical sketches 
of eminent Radicals and Freethinkers, past and present, will be 
resumed in an early number. And, above all, there will be a 
strong political article every month, to lead the flock. Our 
ideas must be applied to the events of to-day, and illustrated in 
the discussion of " burning '' questions. This article will usually, 
though not always, fall to my share. I intended to write one 
for this month, but I find I have lost the touch of politics through 
my long seclusion. I shall probably recover it in time for our 
next number. 

Nearly ajl the contributors to Progress during the past year 
will continue their assistance, and there will be an infusion of 
new blood. But no fresh accessions to the staff will dim the 
glory of the " old hands.'' They stood firm and faithful in the 
dark hour of disaster. They put principles above every con- 
sideration of safety and profit, when they might easily have 
followed another course without reproach. Whatever future 
reputation Progress may win, whatever service it may render to 
the cause whose name it bears, they will always have the proud 
pleasure of feeling that they made it possible. And, personally, 
I can never feel towards any other contributors as I feel towards 
them. 

Before closing this brief introduction, I think it advisable 
to write a few words on what strikes me most forcibly in 
looking round. When I retired from active life, twelve 
months ago, Mr. Gladstone was eloquent in defending his 
wide departure from the Midlothian programme. I find him 
as eloquent as ever in the same direction. The Egyptian 
business, which I hoped was cleared off, is in a worse state 
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than before. The '' most Liberal Ministry that ever existed '^ 
appear to indulge in a cheap imitation of " Dizzy's'' fireworks. 
They have far excelled him in the line of useless slaughter. 
They have debauched the public mind with military victories 
over an enemy of their own creating. They have furnished 
the morning and evening papers with sensational headlines for 
their bills. And the natural result is^ that when^ very late in 
the day, they bring in their Franchise Bill, they find very little 
enthusiasm for a measure that, two years ago, would have been 
hailed ¥rith delight. The Liberal party have supped on horrors 
till they have lost taste for simpler and more wholesome 
food. 

The Bradlaugh question, as it is coming to be called, is 
more perplexed and farther from settlement than ever. I 
cannot refrain from laughing at the wonderful wisdom of a 
Parliament, whose chief boast is that it is '^ practical." Is 
there any other assembly of educated men in the world that 
would or could have so hopelessly muddled such a simple ques- 
tion f The Tories apparently await a miracle, and the Liberals 
a revelation, to settle it. As for the Government, it is difficult 
to believe that they really wanted to carry their Affirmation 
BQl, and still more difficult to acquit them of responsibility for 
ijie whole mischief. If they had taken a dignified and resolute 
attitude at the beginning, Northampton and Mr. Bradlaugh 
would now be enjoying their rights. Every year ifc is, alas I 
becoming more obvious that unless a Radical party can be 
formed to supplant the Liberals in Parliament, the great 
political and social questions of our time will have to be 
solved by revolutionary methods. No such party seems to be 
in formation. The leading Radicals in the House of Commons 
are great capitalists. They will never be prepared to do the 
drastic work that is necessary. Our hope lies in the prospect 
of a new order of politicians who will think, speak and act in 
the name of the workers instead of the idlers; and lead into 
their material and intellectaal heritage neither a class nor 
•classes, but the long-disfranchised peopls. 
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There is, I observe, a recent growth of Socialism in England, 
Whether it is merely a temporary result of the discussion of 
Mr. Henry George's theories, or whether it is the herald of a 
new party in the State, is more than I can venture to decide or 
even suggest. Mr. Smith, the member for Liverpool, after 
coquetting with it in his election speeches, has turned round on 
it with some asperity ; but, on the other hand. Lord Churchill 
and a few of the young Tory members seem inclined to play it 
ofif against their Liberal opponents. Mr, Bradlaugh has been 
lecturing against it at the Hall of Science to crowded audiences,, 
and he is to hold a discussion on it at St. Jameses Hall with 
Mr. Hyndman. The chair will perhaps be taken by Mr. Wm. 
Morris, the ^well-known poet, whose accession to the Socialist 
party is certainly an event. What will be will be, and we have 
only to wait for it. But whatever future Socialism may have 
in England, it is to me very clear that '^ Outcast London,^^ over 
which there is another philanthropic wail, as well as so many 
other social miseries, will need to be treated with far other than 
philanthropic remedies. 

Lastly, I am delighted to see that the Blasphemy Laws^ 
under which I suffered, are in a fair way to be abolished. Lord 
Coleridge says they are " unpleasant laws for a judge to 
administer ''; and Mr. Justice Stephen has not only written against 
them in the Fortnightly Review, but actually drafted a Bill for 
their entire abolition. Mr. John Morley has not had the courage 
to introduce it ; but some other member, whose valor is not all 
discretion, may be found to undertake the duty. At any rate, 
it will be very difficult to enforce the Blasphemy Laws with 
any severity in the face of such distinguished opposition ; and 
that is a clear gain to the freedom of the press. The greatest 
danger to unfashionable causes will be removed when the 
Blasphemy Laws are 'gone. Eeligion has had little to do with 
the Tory opposition to Mr. Bradlaugh ; it had as little to do 
with my prosecution and imprisonment. The Blasphemy Laws^ 
and religious prejudices of every kind, are used as political 
weapons for sinster ends; and unless we can secure perfect 
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legal freedom for all, every Eadical movement may be per- 
fiecuted in the name of " God and the Queen/^ Nothing can 
be more short-sighted than the policy of those Eadicals who 
fancy that there is ample freedom while they are out of prison. 
Their turn will come when the more ^' extreme ^^ writers are 
disposed of; and they should, for their own safety, resist every 
encroachment on the liberty of the press. 

G. W. FOOTE. 



FROM THE SOUTH. 



The sad, sweet trysting-place again ! 
Old fern-leaves water-clogged and dank, 
Moist moss, in which the slow foot sank, 

And pines all sodden with the rain. 

From fern and moss an odor spent 
Of moisture and of slow decay, 
And from the streaming pines alway 

A heavy, languid resin scent. 

No sound of human voice ; no word 
Of life ; no hum of insect-wing. 
No stir of any woodland thing. 

Nor lonely note of lonely bird. 

The plash of ceaseless rain ; the cry. 
Half manlike, of the vagrant breeze. 
That sways the woman-world of trees 

To tears down-streaming silently. 

This was to be their marriage mom, 
But I am waiting here alone ; 
And of the three not one makes moan, 

As yet no heart is anguish-torn. 

But ere this westward driving rain 
Sweep toward a level dying sun, 
A human life will be undone, 

One heart at least be cleft in twain. 
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For, as he murmuring, "Is this life ?" 
Dreams of the hride that is to he, 
She, stealing through the woods to me. 

Whispers, wi^ parted lips, " His wife." 

I loyed her first. He, younger, came. 
And woo'd her parents with his wealth. 
To-day we meet to fly by stealth 

One hour before she bears his name. 

I would have had some other day 
Than this he counted all of bliss ; 
She, with a bitter smile, chose this. 

At marriage time they have their way. 

Dress rustling, or a wind-tossed tree ? 

A gleam of grey, a flash of white. 

Her garments should be black as night, 
As from the south she comes to me. 

" Grood-bye ! I know the old, sweet spot]; 
But I haye thought. So much depends : 
He cried last night. We can be friends. 

Good-bye ! God bless you ! I dare not !*' 

To the white moon the full sea swells ; 
She failing, with a noiseless stir 
Ebbs at its lowest, missing her . . . 

I hear the chime of wedding bells. 

Then passion has its sudden birth. 
What if I kill her here and now I 
Or if I — hush ! oh hush I ... A bough 

Falls broken to the sodden earth. 

" The end then ! Happy ? Who can tell? 

You go your way, I mine — alone. 

You lied to him, I might have known. 
I love no less, nor can. Farewell 1 

One last look at the rose-lipped mouth 
That trembles — and we issue forth, 
I blown by shifting winds, to north, 

Ajid she, half-lingering, to the south. 



Edward B. Aveling. 



CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 



MoDSBN criticism has made it abundantly clear that Christianity, 
like every other historical religion, has accumulated around it 
numerous legendary accretions which form no part of its original 
contents, and from which it is the business of its best friends to 
disengage it as far as is now possible. What is known as the 
Messianic idea is doubtless responsible for many of the myths 
which soon gathered around the name of Jesus of Galilee. 
Certain things were expected of the Jewish Messiah, and there- 
fore they yjrere said to be done "that the saying might be 
fulfilled/^ Moses brought water from the rock and fed the 
Israelites with manna, so Jesus turns water into wine and feeds 
thousands miraculously. As Elijah restored the widow^s son at 
Zarephath, so Jesus is said to have raised the widow's son at 
Nain. Some of the gospel legends, however, are decidedly of 
an un-Jewish character. The doctrine of the incarnation, for 
instance, is to this day to the Jews a stumbling-block, incon- 
sistent with their monotheistic conception. There is much reason 
to believe that the direct source of this and of other dogmas 
of orthodox Christianity is to be found in Egypt. The influence 
of the eclectic school of Alexandria upon early Christianity has yet 
to be properly estimated, and we shall not be surprised at the 
presence of ideas native to India if we have reason to believe 
those ideas found their way to Alexandria. 

Since the unearthing of the sources of Buddhism during the 
last fifty years, there have been repeated questions as to the 
possible influence of this great missionary religion on Chris- 
tianity. Dean Milman long ago remarked that "Asiatic in- 
fluences have worked more completely into the body of 
Christianity than any other foreign element; and it is by no 
mean& improbable that tenets which had their origin in India 
have for many centuries predominated, or materially afiected, 
the Christianity of the whole western world.'' A Hindu origin 
to Manicheism was assigned by the Christian fathers Cyril and 
Epiphanius; and numerous critics, from Baur to Mansel, have 
pointed out similarities between Hindu mysticism and the 
Gnosticism which was rather a precursor than an heretical ofiF- 
shoot of Christianity. The latter says : — 

*'The Indian influence in a modified form may chiefly be traced in 
those forms of Gnosticism which sprang up in Egypt, which appears to 
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haye been visited by Buddhist missionaries from India within two 
generations from the time of Alexander the Great, and where we find 
permanent traces of Buddhist influence, established at all events before 
the Christian era. The Therapeutae, or contemplative monks of Egypt, 
described by Philo, whom Eusebius by an anachronism confounds 
with the early Christians, appear to have sprung from a union of the 
Alexandrian Judaism with the precepts and modes of life of the 
Buddhist devotees, and though their asceticism fell short of the rigor 
of the Indian practice, as their religious belief mitigated the extrava- 
' gance of the Indian speculation, yet in their ascetic life, in their 
mortification of the body and their devotion to pure contemplation, we 
may trace at least a sufficient affinity to the Indian mystics to indicate 
a common origin." — " The Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second 
Centuries," pp. 31-32; London, 1875.— See also C. W. King's "The 
Gnostics and their Bemains," pp. 21-26 ; 1864. 

The connexion of the Buddhists with the Essenes, and the 
consequent influence of Buddhism on Christianity, is argued in 
a curious work by Ernest von Bunsen, ^^ The Angel-Messiah of 
Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians ; ^^ Longmans, 1880. This 
author declares (p. 50), that " with the remarkable exception of 
the death of Jesus on the cross and of the doctrine of atone- 
ment by vicarious sacrifice, which is absolutely excluded by 
Buddhism, the most ancient of the Buddhist records known to 
us contain statements about the life and the doctrines of 
, Gautama Buddha which correspond in a remarkable manner, 
and impossibly by mere chance, with the traditions recorded in 
.the gospels about the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ/^ The 
value of Bunsen^s work, however, is seriously diminished by his 
many surmises, and his frequent reliance upon untrustworthy 
.sources of information. Far more accurate in its scholarship 
and logical in its reasoning was a very candid and exhaustive 
examination of the question by Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, 
in the Nineteenth Century for December, 1880, under the title of 
*^ The Obligations of the New Testament to Buddhism/^ The 
result of Professor Carpenter^s extensive survey was the negative 
conclusion that there was no evidence of any channel of com- 
munication between the two religions; in this view following 
the authority of Max MUUer, who, while denying the connexion, 
says, '^ That there are startling coincidences between Buddhism 
and Christianity cannot be denied, and it must likewise be 
admitted that Buddhism existed at least 400 years before Chris- 
tianity.^^ Professor Carpenter^s view has also the support of 
T. W. Ehys Davids, who, in his Hibbert Lectures (lecture iv.), 
after pointing out that ^^the Cakka-vatti Buddha was to the 
early Buddhists what the Messiah Logos was to the early Chris- 
tians,^^ says : ^^ I can find no evidence whatever of any actual 
and direct communication of any of these ideas from the East 
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to the West. Where the gospel narratives resemble the Buddhist 
OBes^ they seem to me to have been independently developed on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and in the valley of the Ganges ; 
and, strikingly similar as they often are at first sight, the 
sli^test comparison is suflScient to show that they rested 
ihrcughout on a basis of doctrine fundamentally opposed/^ 

?he appearance, however, of two considerable works— 
^'Btddha and Early Buddhism,^^ by Arthur Lillie (Triibner, 
1881) , and '^ Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinem Verhaltnissen 
zu Biddha-sage und Buddha-lehre,^^ by Eudolf Seydel (Leipzig, 
1882 , both advocating at length the indebtedness of Christianity 
to Biddhism, and the endorsement of this view in such works 
as J. Jb\ Yorkers " Notes on Evolution and Christianity,^' and 
H. Cdce^s " Creed of To-day ,^^ serves to show the question ia 
by no means exhausted. My present purpose is not to attempt 
any decision upon the subject, the weight of authority upon 
which certainly remains with Professor Carpenter, but to take 
a snrvejr of the question from a somewhat different point of 
view- 
In tie first place, it must be definitely allowed that the 
fimdameital doctrines and underlying ideas of Christianity and 
Buddhisu are widely distinct. The one was a reformation of 
Pantheisic Brahmanism under the influence of the doctrine of 
transmigation ; the other a reformation of Judaism founded on 
the Messinic idea. Buddhism was in its origin rather a philo- 
sophy of ife, attempting to seek release from the suffering of 
repeated trths, than a religion ; Christianity at the outset pro- 
claimed a drect relation of the soul to god ; Buddhism acknow- 
ledges neitier. The great theme of Christianity was the near 
approach oithe end of the world ; that of Buddhism the imper- 
manence of 41 conditions. If, however, Jesus preached that the 
kingdom of ^eaven was at hand, no less earnestly had his Hindu 
precursor coi^menced by preaching the foundation of the king- 
dom of rightousness. Of the Hindu it may quite as truly be 
said as of the ^ew, that he was animated by the " enthusiasm of 
humanity/^ I is not in its philosophical doctrines, but in its 
ethics, and still more in its legends and ritual, that Buddhism 
may be allege^ to have anticipated Christianity. Nothing 
<soi:dd well be mre divergent from the spirit of Buddhism than 
the dogmas of othodox Christianity, such as the necessity of 
belief in the trirty, the fall, and the redemption through the 
blood of Jesus. 

Buddhism has requently been called the Christianity of the 
Bast, It would be-nore correct to describe it as Oriental Free- 
thought ; for, in regrding human agency as the only method of 
human redemption -t is essentially at one with the modem 
spirit. Whether Oristianity does not rather deserve to be 
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called the Buddhism of the West depends upon the importance 
attached to their points of similarity and to the evidence of 
their communication, which I now proceed to examine. 

First, in regard to ethics. It is undeniable that muck of 
what Christians consider as peculiarly Christian morality 
was taught by Gautama Buddha four centuries before the date 
assigned to Jesus. Both laid stress on the mild and unobtru- 
sive virtues of temperance, purity, humility, self-control, fong- 
suffering and loving-kindness. Long before Jesus said, ''Love 
your enemies,^' Guatama taught that '' hatred does not cease by 
hatred at any time : hatred ceases by love ; this is an old rule " 
(" Dhammapada,^^ verse 5) . ''A man who foolishly doas me 
wrong (or regards me as being, or doing, wrong) I will return 
to him the protection of my ungrudging love ; the more evil 
comes from him, the more good shall go from me " (Sitra of 
42 sections, chap. Ixvii.) . '' Let a man overcome anger ly love > 
let him overcome evil by good ; let him overcome the greedy 
by liberality ; the liar by truth ^^ (Dhammapada, ver^e 228) . 
Centuries before Jesus denounced the Pharisees fir their 
making clean the outside of the platter, Guatama lad said, 
'' A man does not become a Br&hmana by his platted hair, by 
his family, or by birth ; in whom there is truth and rghteous- 
ness, he is blessed, he is a Br&hmana. What is tie use of 
platted hair, O fool ! what of the raiment of goatskins? Within 
thee there is ravening, but the outside thou maket clean '^ 
(Dhammapada, v. 393, 394) . Of the priority of the Buddhist 
books there can be no question. In the words of T.R. Davids, 
''The age of these writings can be fixed, withou/ much un- 
certainty, at about the latter end of the fourth, or tie beginning 
of the third, century before the commencement of tie Christian 
era '^ (" Sacred Books of the East,^' vol. xi., p. x.) 

Those who know, however, that the doctrine of returning 
good for evil was as explicitly taught by Gautima^s Chinese 
predecessor Lao-tse (Tau-teh-king, chap, xlix.) -nd that Con- 
facius had both taught the golden rule, and delared " In the 
Book of Poetry are three hundred pieces, bu^ the design of 
them all may be embraced in that one sentoce. Have no 
depraved thoughts,^' will not be ready to supose that Jesus 
necessarily copied his ethical maxims from fuddhism. The 
truth is, what is known as Christian moralitywas the common 
property of civilised paganism ere Christianit' appeared. 

When we come to the legends common tc Buddhism and its 
Western counterpart there seems much m(?e reason to admit 
the theory of borrowing upon the one side c the other. In the 
history of Christianity, legends of its saiits spread in many 
quarters where its essential doctrines were little heeded, and 
we may be pretty sure that this was the case with Buddhism,. 
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whose folklore, we know, penetrated to dietricts where its 
founder was unknown. Max Miiller long since pointed out 
how Gautama had virtually been made a Christian saint by the 
legend of his renunciation through the four visions having been 
incorporated with the story of St. Josaphat. The coincidences 
between the legends related by Christians and those related by 
Buddhists of the founder of their religion are numerous and 
startling. The Buddhists relate of Gautama that he had pre- 
existence, and that he was miraculously bom in order to redeem 
the vorld. They believe that he was of royal descent, and that 
at his birth from an immaculate mother the heavenly hosts 
assenbled ; and that sages and prophets foretold his wondrous 
doings. They tell how in his youth he excelled all his com- 
panions and taught the doctors with whom he disputed ; how 
he fasted and was tempted in the wilderness, resisting and 
overcoming the Evil One. They believe that his life was one of 
sinlessiesB and willing self-sacrifice ; and though he was by right 
king of kings and lord of lords, he elected to go about doing 
good, "Wandering as a beggar, a friend of publicans and sinners, 
teaching castes and outcast, and commanding his disciples to 
proclaiii the kingdom of righteousness to all people. They 
further believe that he foretold his own death, at which a great 
earthquEkte occurred ; and though he wrote nothing with his 
own hands, he did not leave himself without witness, inasmuch 
as his teaching was recorded by his disciples in sacred books, 
and his spirit yet abides in the head of the Church. 

Much o? the legendary element in the life of the Buddha 
depends up«n the Sanskrit work, the " Lalita Vistara,^^ a book 
of uncertain date, although it is plausibly argued to have been 
in existence afc the council of Kashmir, held under the Buddhist 
Tartar, King ianishka, in the first century of the Christian era. 
The incident of the earthquake at Buddha^s death is recorded 
in one of the eldest canonical books, the " Mah&-parinibb&na- 
Butta,^^ and the fasting and temptation by Mara is also un- 
doubtedly pre-Clristian. That many of the accretions to Buddh- 
ism were in existence when Christianity was yet fresh to the 
world we have sone evidence even from the Christian Fathers. 
Clement of Alexanlria, for instance, in his " Stromata,^^ book I, 
chap. XV., says : • '^ Some, too, of the Indians obey the precepts 
of Buddha; whom, on account of his extraordinary sanctity, 
they have raised to d^ne honors ;^' and Jerome (^^Contr. Jovin^^ 
i., 26) casually alludes to the birth of Buddha from a virgin. 

No one can read tht Buddhist books and compare them with 
the gospels without sering that Gautama and Jesus have each 
a distinct and unmistakable personality, and that the similarities 
are no more than might le expected between two great Asiatic 
religious reformers. Their Usconrses are as different as their lives. 
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and the one died ignominiously while still young, and the other 
lived to an honored old age. There is one feature of the gospel 
ascribed to John which is decidedly more of a Hindu than a Jewish 
character. I allude to the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Jesus (John i._, 7 ; viii., 5-8) . This certainly better comports 
with the Buddhist theory of transmigration than with the evident 
traces of Jesus being a carpenter, as found in the synoptics. In 
the curious passage (John ix., 2) where his disciples ask Jesus 
^' Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was bom blind ? '^ 
we are forcibly reminded of a passage translated by Eugene 
Bumouf, in his "Lotus de la bonne Loi^^ (p. 82, Paris, 1852), 
'^ Alors qu^il y ait un mMicin connaissant toutes les maladies ; 
qu^il voie cet homme aveugle de naissance, et que cette reflexion 
lui vienne & Fesprit, c'est de la conduite coupable de cet homme 
[dans une vie anterieure] qu^est n^e cette maladie.^^ 

It is, however, when we leave alike the Pitakas and the New 

Testament, and observe the after-development of the two 

religions, that the most surprising analogies are observed. 

Neither Gautama nor Jesus is alleged to have written, and the 

history of the early councils of Buddhism and of the formation 

of its canon of sacred literature is strikingly similar to that 

afterwards exemplified in Christianity. Both were made state 

religions, and became gradually more and more corrupt, and 

were driven from the lands of their birth, finding reception and 

eventually attempts at reformation among widely different races. 

Buddhism has the honor of being the first missiorary religion. 

Max Miiller observes : " No Jew, no Greek, no Eoman, no 

Brahman ever thought of converting people to hh own national 

form of worship/^ The proselytising form of religion seems to 

have been brought into the world by Gautama, \vho, we are told 

in the Pitakas, sent sixty disciples each different ways to preach 

his law. At the council of Patna, held under the Emperor 

Asoka, who established Buddhism (b,c. 246), nissionaries were 

despatched to all parts of India, Cashmere, Tlibet, Ceylon, and 

the Malay peninsula; and the rock insciiptions of Asoka 

declare that, finding his pleasure in the corquests of religion, 

he had sent embassies to his neighboring potentates, mentioning 

by name Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy of Igypt, Antigonus of 

Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander of Greece, as well as 

the king of the Huns (Ins. xiii.) . Althoigh the statement that 

they conformed themselves to the religous instruction of the 

king may be ascribed to Oriental exaggeration, there can be 

little doubt that the Buddhist envoys ware courteously received 

in these countries, and it does not se^m rash to suppose that 

they may have conveyed some knovledge of their ideas and 

legends there. In the Singalese worl, the ^' Milindapanha,'' the 

^reek king Menander is represented as a disciple of Buddhism, 
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bom at Alasander. A Buddhist missionary is mentioned in the 
Chinese annals in the year 217 B.C. ; and its surprising spread in 
that country, so attached to ancestral institutions, may be 
estimated from the fact that in 65 a.c. it was publicly 
recognised by the Emperor Ming-Ti, who in the year 76 had 
the Buddhist canon translated into Chinese. 

The developments of Buddhism in Thibet are so like those 
of Boman Catholicism, that Mr. Davids observes of the simi- 
larities of ritual : " If all this be chance, it is a most stupendous 
miracle of coincidence ; it is, in fact, ten thousand miracles '' 
(Hibbert Lecture, vi., p. 193). It is now some time since 
the work of the courageous Abb^ Hue had the honor of 
being put on the Index Expurgatorius for so faithfully describing 
how he found '' The cross, the mitre, the dalmatic, the cope 
which the Grand Lamas wear on their journeys ; the services 
with double choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the censers 
suspended by five chains, the benediction, the chaplet, eccle- 
siastical celibacy, spiritual retirement, worship of saints, fasts, 
processions, the holy water '^ ('* Travels in Tartary, Thibet, 
and China/^ vol. ii., ch. 2, p. 50 ; W. Hazlitt^s translation) . Yet 
the worthy priest had by no means exhausted the list. He 
might have added tonsure, relics, monasteries, nunneries, bells, 
confession (public), penances, pilgrimages, use of flowers and 
lights before shrines and altars, &c. All these latter particulars 
were decidedly in use among the Buddhists before they found 
their way into Christianity. Gautama himself is said to have 
tonsured his son Rahula, as a sign of his dedication to the con- 
templative life. Saint-worship was a part of the earlier Hindu 
cultns. The lights before the altar evidently arose in the cave 
worship of Buddhism. At the death of Gautama, his relics 
were piously collected by his disciples. His skull is still said to 
be in India, and his shoulder-blade and eye-tooth in Ceylon. 
These relics are at least as genuine as those of the Christian 
saints. James Ferguson, the highest living authority upon 
ancient architecture, asserts that the details of the early Christian 
Church were borrowed en bloc from the Buddhists. ^^ Relic- 
worship,^^ he says, '^ was certainly borrowed from the East, and 
nine-tenths of the institutes and forms of Latin Christianity 
from Buddhist sources ^^ (see '^ Rude Stone Monuments,^^ pp. 
499-503; 1872). 

Although it has been been argued that the sacerdotal and 
sacramental system of Thibet, with its triple-tiaraed pope, its 
cardinals, bishops, and shaven priests in gorgeous robes, with 
chaunted service in unknown tongue, has been borrowed from 
Roman Catholicism, we think that the impartial student is more 
likely to agree with the late Samuel Johnson, that "it is much 
less improbable that the facts are the other way — that Christian 
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symbolism is very .largely of Oriental origin. Buddhism is, as 
our whole account has shown, genuinely Indian. It made its 
way into Western Asia some time previous to the Christian era. 
Its influence in moulding Gnostic, Manichsean, and Neo-Platonic 
teachers is unquestionable ^^ (" Oriental Religions,^^ vol. i., 
ch. vii., p. 792 ; 1873) . 

Dr. Oldenberg rightly tells us that the community established 
by Buddha was " a church of monks and nuns.^^ Gautama, like 
Jesus, called on his followers to resign earthly possessions, to 
abandon father and mother, wife and child, to gain inward 
peace both now and hereafter. To the question whence did 
monkery and asceticism come into the Christian Church, the 
Catholics answer that St. Mark, or, still bolder, alBBrm, with the 
Abb6 Migne, that Jesus was the first monk. From the evidence 
of Philo, Josephus and Pliny, however, it is certain that 
vegetarian, celibate and contemplative communities, which, in 
many respects strikingly remind us of the Buddhists, were in 
existence anterior to Christianity. If the Therapeuts and 
Essenes were Christians, as asserted by Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Sozomen, Cassian and Jerome, and as argued by De Quincey, 
besides many Catholic writers, we have the anachronism of 
Christians before Jesus, and without the distinctive mark of 
Christianity, the acceptation of a crucified Messiah, On the 
other hand, their affinities with the assemblies of the early 
Christians are as striking as those with Buddhism. Philo, 
indeed, tells us they were to be met with ^^ in all countries, both 
among Greeks and barbarians," though he speaks of the 
greatest number as being in Egypt, and especially around 
Alexandria. 

Now, there is a passage in the Buddhist history of Ceylon, 
the Mahavanso, which may countenance the idea that the 
monasteries near Alexandria had been planted by Buddhists. 
In chapter twenty-nine (p. 171, Tumours translation) it mentions 
among those who came to a great conference of Buddhists 
'^ Maha Dhammarakkita, There of Yona, accompanied by thirty 
thousand priests from the vicinity of Alasadda, the capital of 
the Yona country .^^ This passage opens up a nice question in 
ancient geography. The Yona country is about as vague a 
term as India was to the ancient Europeans. The term Yona, 
or Yavana is said to have been derived from the lonians or 
descendants of Javan, and to have been applied to the Asiatic 
Greeks. According to Lassen it was used to designate the 
Semitic nations. Mr. Davidg considers it refers to Bactria. 
By Alasadda is clearly meant one of the cities named after the 
great conqueror, and it has generally been supposed to be the 
Alexandria Oppiane, now known as Opian, north of Kabul. 
If, however, with Hilgenfeld, we may suppose it to refer to the 
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^reat trade emporium of Egypt with the east^ we have at once 
the direct connexion between Buddhism and Egypt which 
would explain the hitherto unsolved enigma of the origin of the 
Essenes. It is true that the establishment of 30,000 Buddhist 
priests at Alexandria would indeed be a phsenomenon of which 
historians have shown a strange neglect, bufc the whole account 
is evidently exaggerated, and the statement may be compared 
with that of St. Jerome, that as many as 50,000 met at the 
annual gathering of the general congregation of monasteries 
under St. Pachome, patriarch of the Thebaid. 

Ptolemy, who is mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions, took a 
lively interest in the trade of India and Egypt. General 
Ounningham tells us that his Egyptian fleet anchored annually 
at Barygaza, in Western India, where we know that Buddhism 
flourished. Ptolemy invited colonists from all parts of the 
world to settle in Alexandria. The Jews went there in great 
numbers to escape from their Syrian masters, and later on Dion 
Chrysostom tells us that Hindus were not uncommon there. 
From the time of the expedition of Alexandria into India 
(B.C. 327) communication was constant with the Western world, 
both by means of merchants and embasies. The accounts given 
of iihe religious sects of the Hindus by Megasthenes, who lived 
at the court of Chandgrupta, Asoka^s grandfather, who had 
allied himself by marriage with the Syrian monarch, Seleucus 
Nicanor, and the later descriptions by the Syrian Christian 
heretic^ Bardasenes, show that the Buddhists were known to 
the learned western world, though not by the name of their 
founder. The fact, moreover, that the Christian heretic, 
Scythianus, took the name of Buddha, and gave out that he 
was born of a virgin and reared by an angel on a mountain, is 
not without significance. Mr. Davids tells us that "In the 
time of the Ceylon chronicles it was no uncommon thing 
for boats to cross the Indian Ocean, even at its broadest 
part.^' When we remember, likewise, that the Parthians, who 
invaded Syria and Palestine B.C. 40, would carry with them not 
only some knowledge of their own Parsism, but also of the 
great religion which had penetrated their country, we think 
if it would be too bold to assert that Christianity is directly 
indebted to Buddhism, it would be still bolder to deny that the 
great Hindu missionary faith, had any share in the formation 
of the great medley of superstitious practices and beliefs which 
have been so incongruously tacked on to the simple teachings 
of Jesus of Galilee. 

J. M. Wheelee. 



TWO SONNETS. 



I. 

BLEEDING heart, not thine alone tlie pain 

Of shattered joys and hopes like sparks of light ; 

That vanish into nothingness and night. 
Leaving the sense that ever3rthing is vain. 
Not thou alone, fate-smitten, desolate, and fain 

To die and quit the world's destructive blight 

That blots and blurs the beautiful and bright. 
But all who love some bitter cup must drain. 
Since in this sad " fraternity of woe " 

We are akin, let each to each prove more. 

**Love is enough." To it all fortune's frowns, 
All outward evils* but more fully show 

It's power 'gainst the adverse winds to soar. 

To lift us up and never cast us down. 

n. 

1 wish no life crown'd with unfading flowers. 

To pass the days without a thought of care ; 

Dower'd by Fortune Time cannot impair. 
Or lapped in dreams through the imclouded hours. 
No 1 Let me with the sweets of life taste souis ; 

The foul and false as well as true and fair, 

The worst as well as best I'd freely share 
Of all this April life, part sun part showers. 
For when I think of all the toil and pain 
By which alone Humanity could gain 

Such little heights as it has won — ah, then 
I'd gladly suffer the worst strokes of fate 
If haply so I might alleviate 

The woes and burdens of my fellow-men. * 



Laok. 



GEORGE ELIOT'S ESSAYS. 
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These essays will not add to the reputation of their author/^ 
So runs the first sentence of the first paragraph of the first 
critical journal of England, in its issue for February 23, 1884. 
The trade of criticism must have become wearily mechanical to 
the writer who can rise to such an occasion with such a platitude. 
The book which should '' add to ^' George Eliot^s reputation 
would be a wonderful work indeed ; and that eflfect was the less 
to be expected from these Essays, as they have been identified as 
hers long ago, and have for years been perfectly well known to 
all who have made any serious study of her intellectual develop- 
ment. They will certainly not add to her reputation; it needed 
no oracle to tell us that; but those who knew them of old will 
be glad to have them in compact and readily available form, 
while others will recognise in them, with melancholy pleasure, 
much of the deep humanity, the lofty enthusiasm, and the gentle 
wisdom which have made George Eliot one of the most potent 
spiritual forces of our time. Her psychological insight, her 
clairvoyance, is necessarily unrepresented, and her humor makes 
itself felt only here and there. In one or two of the papers the 
repression of individuality, necessitated by the use of the im- 
personal ^^ we,^^ has had a deadening efiect upon her style. Even 
the voice of George Eliot, heard through the mask of the West- 
minster Review y loses some of its characteristic vibrations. But 
the AthencBum will not *^ add to its reputation ^^ by calling the 
Essays ^^ hack work -/' while in going on to say that they are 
little better than most other hack work, it simply stultifies itself. 
Compare the least successful of the Essays with the Athenceum 
review, and their difference from hack work will be at once 
apparent. 

The arrangement of the Essays is peculiar. As there is no 
attempt to maintain chronological order, it is hard to see why 
the paper on Heine should have been sandwiched between the 
companion essays entitled " Worldliness and Other-Worldliness : 
the Poet Young," and ^' Evangelical Teaching : Dr. Cumming,^^ 
instead of taking its natural place beside the two other papers 
on German subjects, the review of Riehl and the description of 
Weimar. The studies of Young and of Dr. Gumming deal 
practically with the same spiritual disease, though in different 
phases. The other-worldliness of Young is placid and con- 

o 
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templative, that of Dr. Gumming is- militant and aggressive. 
The one is English other- worldliness of the school of eighteenth- 
century Oxford, the other Scotch other-worldliness after the 
fashion of nineteenth-century Edinburgh. Young is content to 
contribute to the glory of god in blank verse. Gumming is 
sincerely and unscrupulously eager to fight his battles and oflTer 
up at his shrine holocausts of slaughtered scientists. If, on the 
great day to which he so confidently looked forward. Young 
meets with his appropriate reward, he will be made supremely 
happy with a well-endowed post in the celestial choir. Gumming, 
on the other hand, will find heaven dull unless he be placed on 
active service and allowed to further the glory of god as a 
messenger of special providences and, for preference, of special 
judgments. Young warms himself at his god-idea as he sips 
his port wine and concocts his dedications to earthly patrons ; 
the god of Gumming is a consuming fire. Yet the germ of the 
god-idea is the same in both cases — a hungry egoism which, 
finding itself unsatisfied in this world, determines that the 
world to come must have been constructed specially to still its 
cravings. George Eliot analyses relentlessly the developments 
of dogma and intellectual habit which have sprung from this 
germ. More than once she asserts, not darkly, her adhesion to 
the nobler faith which finds its sanction in the good of man 
instead of the glory of god, and is more concerned for the 
salvation of humanity than for the redemption of a sect. Had 
she been at liberty to express her unfaith as clearly as she 
announces her faith, the Essays would have been more telling. 
As it is, they are a very valuable study of a phase of so-called 
religious thought which has by no means become extinct along 
with the fame of Young and the popularity of Gumming. 

George Eliot^s literary criticism, according to the Aih&nceum, 
is of that antediluvian order which reigned before Mr. Matthew 
Arnold ^^ imported the method of Sainte-Beuve ^' into English 
literature. Here the critic is evidently suggesting a contrast 
between George Eliot's essay on Heine and Mr. Arnold's well- 
known paper on the same subject. The conditions of the two 
are totally diflTerent. George Eliot's article was written six 
years earlier than Mr. Arnold's, while Heine was yet alive, 
though in the very year of his death. It was written with ibhe 
object of introducing Heine to readers to whom he was un- 
known, and this function it fulfils admirably. Gritical reflexions 
which presuppose on the reader's part a knowledge of the 
writer treated of, afford much greater scope for the exhibition of 
individuality and brilliancy on the part of the critic. Mr. 
Arnold, standing at a greater distance from his subject and 
addressing a better prepared audience, was able to take a more 
comprehensive view, and to show the poet in his relation to his 
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age. The method of Sainte-Beuve was not applicable to the 
task George Eliot proposed to herself. She brought to it 
knowledge, insight, and sympathy, and produced an essay which 
is to this day an admirable ^'introduction to the study of 
Heine/^ She opened the case, as it were, which Mr. Arnold 
has since attempted to sum up. The title of the paper is 
'^ German Wit,^^ and, as she refrains from poetical translation, 
flhe gives a clearer idea of the keen edge of Heine^s blade than 
of its exquisite irridescent damascenings; but she succeeds, 
too, in suggesting some of the subtlest lyrical qualities of the 
poet of '' Deutschland,'' '' Atta Troll,'' and '' Bimini.'' 

It is curious to find in the review of Lecky's '^ History '^ 
what is evidently a first sketch of the character of Mr. Brooke 
in '^Middlemarch.'' I am not sure but that some of the very 
phrases used in the following extract are applied in the novel 
to that masterly type of the intellectual invertebrate, the modern 
Mr. Facing-both-ways : — 

" The general reader of the present day does not exactly know what 
distance he goes ; he only knows that he does not go ' too far.' Of 
any remarkable thinker whose writings have excited controversy, he 
likes to have it said that ^ his errors are to be deplored,' leaving it not 
too certain what those errors are : he is fond of what may be called dis- 
embodied, that float in vapory phrases above all systems of thought or 
action; he likes an undefined Christianity which opposes itself to 
nothing in particular, an undefined amelioration of all things : in fact, 
he likes soimd views — nothing extreme, but something between the 
•excesses of the past and the excesses of the present. This modern type 
of the general reader may be known in conversation by the cordiality 
with which he assents to indistinct, blurred statements : say that black 
is black, he will shake his head and hardly think it ; say that black is 
not so very black, he will reply ' Exactly.' He has no hesitation, if 
you wish it, even to get up at a public meeting and express his con- 
viction that at times, and within certain limits, the radii of a circle tend 
to be equal ; but, on the other hand, he would urge that the spirit of 
geometry may be carried a little too far. His only bigotry is a bigotry 
against any clearly defined opinion ; not in the least based on a 
scientific scepticism, but belonging to a lack of coherent thought — a 
spongy texture of mind, that gravitates strongly to nothing. The one 
thing he is staunch for is the utmost liberty of private haziness." 

It is to this type of mind, according to George Eliot, that 
Mr. Lecky^s ^^ History of Rationalism ^^ specially appeals. 

The papers which will be read with most immediate interest 
are Felix Holt's '^ Address to Working Men " and the Essay on 
the natural history of German life as set forth in the works of 
Riehl. Both are largely relevant to burning questions of the 
day, and in both there is much food for reflexion. 
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The conservative instincts which, in George Eliot^s characters- 
were always more or less at war with her intellectual con- 
victions, find in RiehFs social doctrines a point of rest on which 
they dwell with evident satisfaction. " The views at which he 
has arrived/^ she says, ^\ , .he sums up in the term — social- 
political-conservatism; but his conservatism is, we conceive, of 
a thoroughly philosophical kind. He sees in European society 
incarnate history, and any attempt to disengage it from its 
historical elements must, he believes, be simply destructive of 
social vitality. What has grown up historically can only die 
out historically, by the gradual operation of necessary laws.^^ 
Into this statement, otherwise thoroughly scientific, a question- 
begging word has crept. It is the word ^^ gradual.^^ Society 
is truly incarnate history, and the whole process of incarnation 
has indeed been gradual enough, since any starting-point we 
may conceive for it is a perfectly conventional limit, and the 
evolution really began (if such an unphilosophical phrase be 
permissible) when motion was first impressed upon matter. 
But " gradual '' is a relative term, and afibrds a too ready 
anchorage for indolence, selfishness, and cowardice. ^^His^ 
torical " reform is the favorite cry of enlightened conservatism 
(forgive the contradiction in terms!) all the world over, as if 
progress were to be left entirely to the forces of nature, the 
mind of man gliding idly upon their " gradual ^^ current. But 
the mind of man is itself one of the forces of nature, the strongest 
and the subtlest. The interaction of mind upon mind generateff 
an electricity whose operation is ^' gradual ^' in the sense that 
there is no supernatural hiatus between cause and efi'ect, but 
which is none the less capable of putting a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes. This electricity we call an Idea, a 
physical or spiritual craving ; and history itself bears witness 
that its efiects, at their culmination at any rate, may be 
positively cataclysmic. No doubt the forces which brought- 
about the earthquake at Ischia worked gradually, but they 
manifested themselves with a suddenness which, though 
perhaps unphilosophical, was certainly not unprecedented 
either in physical or social history. Casamicciola '^grew up 
historically, and died out historically, by the operation of 
necessary laws ^^ ; but to call the operation ^^ gradual " is an 
abuse of terms. The water in a kettle heats gradually but 
boils suddenly; and whensoever human nature rises to its 
boiling point there begins a now epoch in history. " The water 
must boil gradually,^^ says social-political-conservatism, " there- 
fore it is useless to light the fire ;^^ but the feeling in its heart 
of hearts is a fear lest the water should boil over and scald its 
fingers. 

Revolution, in short, is a perfectly natural and necessary 
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factor in social evolution. Progress is not always imperceptible, 
and is none the less " historical '' for being measurable from day 
to day. The grooves of change are not so smoothly bevelled 
that we can expect to spin along them at a fixed velocity or at 
« constant rate of acceleration. There will be jerks and jolts, 
shuntings and even backings. Violent action no doubt brings 
reaction, but where would the world be to-day if ^^ historical '^ 
conservatism had always succeeded in its programme of avoid- 
ing reaction by dint of sheer inertia? Reaction is never so 
fatal as inaction. After the Commonwealth came the Restora- 
tion ; but all the king^s horses and all the king^s men couldn^t 
stick Charles the First^s head on again. After 1789 came 
1815 ; but the Bastille was gone for ever. 

The true social-political wisdom is that which recognises 
that if history makes man, man also makes history. ^^ The 
external conditions," says George Eliot, ^^ which society has 
inherited from the past are but the manifestation of internal 
conditions in the human beings who compose it; the internal 
conditions and the external are related to each other as the 
organism and its medium, and development can take place 
only by the gradual consentaneous development of both." 
This illustration is surely somewhat misleading ; for whereas 
in the processes of external nature the medium acts power- 
fully upon the organism, and is but slightly reacted upon, this 
relation is reversed in the processes of the human mind with 
which politics and history are concerned. Here the internal 
conditions mould the external conditions — the medium — to suit 
themselves. The Idea ultimately shapes the Fact, however 
much the Fact may temporarily influence the Idea. The con- 
vulsions of modern history have generally resulted from the 
Idea having, as it were, far outstripped the Fact, and jerking 
it violently along in its wake. The view of society as " incar- 
nate history" should not logically lead to ^^ social-political- 
conservatism." On the contrary, whoever recognises the 
obvious fact that ideas are rushing forward with an hourly 
increasing velocity, should, if he wishes to avert a social con- 
vulsion, strive earnestly to accelerate proportionately the march 
of facts. Our history in the immediate future will probably be 
calm or stormy according to the pliancy or rigidity exhibited by 
our social and political forms in adapting themselves to the 
growth of Ideas. 

These considerations by no means invalidate the plea for 
order and self-restraint which forms the key-note of the 
^ Address to Working Men, by Felix Holt." Premature action 
and ignoble action can benefit no cause. The reaction which 
follows success must be faced and endured : it is a necessary 
evil; but fatal is the reaction which follows failure. Oppor 
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tunity is like a swinging trapeze ; boldly and resolutely seized ^ 
it will carry the gymnast safely to his lofty goal ; but if he mis- 
calculates the time or strength of his spring, he will land, a 
huddled mass, on the pavement below, while the bar swings 
idly in space, never to be grasped by his hands, at any rate. 
Better ^^ social-political-conservatism ^^ than such suicidal pre- 
cipitancy, which can only end in what George Eliot calls " the 
ignoble martyrdom of fools/^ 

The ^^ Leaves from a Note-Book,^^ now first published, are 
evidently chips from the workshop of ^^ Theophrastus Such/' 
I cannot agree with the current criticism which looks upon 
" Theophrastus Such '^ as in any sense unworthy of George 
Bliot^s genius. Its bitterness I fail to perceive. It is, indeed, 
satiric in tone, but it never fails in the sympathetic humanity 
without which George Eliot is unthinkable ; and, as for its 
supposed shallowness, that is simply an optical illusion on the 
part of those critics who think clear waters shallow and turbid 
pools profound. In the Mediterranean every frond of sea- 
weed will show clearly at a depth of fathom upon fathom ; but 
the bottom of a puddle two inches deep is as inscrutable as the 
unsounded Atlantic abysses. In the fragments now published 
George Eliot describes very happily the attitude of mind of 
those critics who sneer with glib and ready-made superciliousness 
at such works as ^^ Middlemarch,'' " Daniel Deronda,'' and 
" Theophrastus Such '' :— 

" It is this sheeplike flock (she says) who have no direct impressions 
no spontaneous delight, no genuine objection or self-confessed neutrality 
in relation to the writers become classic — it is these who are incapable 
of passing a genuine judgment on the living. Necessarily. The sus- 
ceptibility they have kept active is a susceptibility to their own reputa- 
tion for passing the right judgment, not the susceptibility to qualities in 
the object of judgment. Who learns to discriminate shades of color by 
considering what is expected of him? The habit of expressing 
borrowed judgments stupefies the sensibilities, which are the only 
foundation of genuine judgments, just as the constant reading and 
retailing of results from other men's observations through the micro- 
scope, without ever looking through the lens oneself, is an instruction in 
some truths and some prejudices, but is no instruction in observant sus- 
ceptibility ; on the contrary, it breeds a habit of inward seeing accord- 
ing to verbal statement, which dulls the power of outward seeing accord- 
ing to visual evidence." 

In the same fragment George Eliot, whether intentionally 
or unintentionally, heaps coals of fire upon the head of one of 
her most ruthless, not to say brutal, critics. Brutal is a word 
which one shrinks from applying to any utterance of John 
Euskin^s once golden lips, but it is the only term which 
describes his denunciation of George Eliot as chief of the 
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Cockney school of novelists, and of her characters as the 
" sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus/' The truth is that Mr. 
Bnskin, like the princess in the fairy tale, never opens his mouth 
without dropping a diamond — or a toad ; though even his 
toads, however ugly and venomous, wear yet a precious jewel 
in their heads. Ugly and venomous enough have been his 
utterances as to George Eliot ; and this is how that great spirit 
retaliates : — 

^^In endeavoring to estimate a remarkable writer who aimed at 
more than temporary influence, we have first to consider what was his 
individual contribution to the spiritual wealth of mankind ? Had he a 
new conception ? Did he animate long-known but neglected truths 
with new vigor, and cast fresh light on their relation to other admitted 
truths ? Did he impregnate any ideas with a fresh store of emotion, 
and in this way enlarge the area of moral sentiment ? Did he by a 
wise emphasis here, and a wise disregard there, give a more useful or 
beautiful proportion to aims or motives ? And even where his thinking 
was most mixed with the sort of mistake which is obvious to the 
majority, as well as that which can only be discerned by the instructed, 
or made manifest by the progress of things, has it that salt of a noble 
enthusiasm which should rebuke our critical discrimination if its 
correctness is inspired with a less admirable habit of feeling ? " 

It is impossible to resist a conviction that George Eliot 
must have had Ruskin, and her other great despiser, Carlyle, in 
her mind's eye while writing this passage. In any case, it 
applies directly to both these great men, and puts in noble 
words the justification of those who, rejecting nine-tenths of the 
things taught, yet look up to the twin prophets of our age as 
among the greatest of spiritual teachers. 

It is with a renewal of that sadness which, on December 22, 
1880, went to so many hearts, that one lays down the last book 
of such a glorious company. The ^^ dying fall '' of the great 
symphony is, not inappropriately, a repetition of the opening 
theme ; not so majestic, not so melodious, not so richly har- 
monised as the intervening movements, yet worthily thrilling 
the same sensitive chords of our nature. It is true that we 
have not yet heard quite the last of George Eliot. We are 
promised a biography, to which we look forward, it must be 
confessed, with at best a trembling hope. It is not likely, in 
any case, to add much to our practical knowledge of one whom 
we already know so well. Her works are with us. What we 
have yet to learn is how time will affect them ; and that time 
alone can show. We, of this generation, can sum up our 
obligations to her, leaving our children to make the addition 
afresh — one cannot say ^^ strike the balance,^^ for there is no per 
contra — when the time shall come. An able effort in this direction. 
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from the pen of Mr. J, Robertson, has already appeared in the 
pages of Progress^ and I have no desire to do over again what 
he has already done so well. I would only say, in" closing this 
fragmentary account of her first-and-last work, that it is 
informed throughout, not indeed with the rarest, but with the 
greatest of George Bliot^s qualities, her irresistible enthusiasm 
for light and truth and nobleness. As an artist, though among 
the very greatest, she was fallible ; her true supremacy is not 
8Bsthetic but spiritual. There have been as great artists and as 
great teachers, but when and where so great a union of teacher 
and artist ? The Pantheon is great, and the early basilicas 
were great ; but when Michael Angelo crowned the basilica with 
the dome, the result was St. Peter^s, a wonder of the world. Her 
spiritual influence is indeed the crown of George Eliot^s work. 
To her it has been given to color the whole life and thought of 
a large section of our English-speaking world. She effects a 
chemical change in the moral fibre of our being. We feel her 
presence as a sort of outside conscience in the crises of our 
daily life. Her art is as helpful as it is beautiful, and that 
is its last distinction. We all know Heine^s tear-compelling 
tale of his last pilgrimage before he sank into his mattrass- 
grave. He dragged himself painfully to the Louvre and fell 
weeping at the feet of ^^the ever-blessed goddess of beauty, 
our beloved Lady of Milo.^^ His misery moved the very marble. 
The goddess looked at him with sorrowful compassion, but said, 
with her pitying eyes, ^^ Dost thou not see, then, that I have no 
arms, and thus cannot help thee ? ^^ Far other the goddess in 
George Eliot's temple of art. She has given arms to our Lady 
of Beauty, wherewith to heal, to succor, and to bless. 

N. Britton. 
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A MONTH has elapsed since the readers of Progress had the 
fiubject of the gruesome condition of our English press recalled 
to tibeir minds by the predecessor of this present article. It is 
•certain^ therefore, that all of them have, in their diurnal and 
hebdomadal reading, come across instances and to spare that 
point the moral of this immorality that is only periodical in one 
sense of that double-meaning word. But I am tempted to give 
one or two apt illustrations encountered in my own somewhat 
•discursive reading. They may be a corroborative joy to others. 

Here is a pretty example of the way in which papers of 
some special order of politics will garble facts for their readers. 
•" If the Lords/^ sapiently remarks a daily paper, ^^ had voted 
with the Commons on the question of the vote of censure, the 
Grovemment, taking the vote as one, would have been defeated 
by 51, instead of being able to claim a majority in the Commons 
of 49.^' This is headed by the word ^^ Statistics,^^ and closed in 
with the refreshing phrase, ^^ This is instructive.^^ To call such 
a statement as the above " statistics ^^ is to show an aptitude for 
misnomenclature as thorough as the ability of the gentleman 
that wrote the paragraph to cook national accounts. For let us 
suppose the brilliant idea cast forth to a thojightless world 
worked out in detail and in converse fashion. " If the Commons 
had voted with the Lords on the question — say of extension of 
the franchise — the Government, taking the vote as one, would 
win by x, instead of having the bill thrown out by a majority of 
J." If the writer of this statistical paragraph will kindly apply 
his principle to all the bills for the enlargement of the people's 
freedom that have been marred or destroyed by the House of 
Lords during the last few years, he may understand the serene 
mrth that moves the student of politics as he reads " This is 
instructive.^' It is instructive as to the ignorance, or worse, of 
those that oflFer such paragraphs to readers that reminds us of the 
geese of our child-tales. They are always running up and down, 
crying out ^^ Come and deceive me,'' and are willing to pay one 
penny or more per morning for the deception. 

The illustration taken above calls to mind another euphe- 
mistic method of describing the bill that I used as an example. 
This tardy and insuflBcient concession to the nation is styled by 
the same writer as " a measure for giving the vote to tramps. 
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tinkers, gipsies, agricultural laborers, costermongers, and other 
worthy people/^ It is a fitting thing for a Tory instructor to 
class the laborers in the fields and in the streets with tramps. 
The same judge grumbles that in time the Duke of West- 
minster's vote will exactly correspond with that of an omnibus 
driver. Save for the fact that this would be distinctly unfair to 
the omnibus driver and to the community of which he is a 
useful, working member, there would be nothing objectionable 
in this argument. 

One other instance of the general dishonesty of tone of the 
newspapers when burning questions are under discussion. The 
Daily News, in one of its leading articles, not long since spoke of 
burglars ^^nationalising'' property. There is, as the Dcdly News, 
even knows, a constantly growing school of reformers who 
believe in the righteousness of nationalisation of the land, 
though not all of them believe that such a righteous act will ever 
be practicable. Yet what with those who believe that such 
a nationalisation is just, but impossible, and those who believo 
it to be both just and possible, a large number of perfectly 
honest men and women exist who are by implication called 
thieves in the sentence to which I refer. 

Let me take two personal instances from an experience 
already fairly extensive of the way in which the writers and 
workers of an unpopular, or rather unpatrician, way of thinking 
are treated by the publishers and the press. The charitable 
reader will be good enough nob to imagine that these two 
articles were written solely with the view of bringing in two 
personal grievances. The well-known firm of Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin have a publication entitled the World of Wonders^ 
One of the contributors gave me a written introduction to the 
editor. I wrote an article for the World. Not the society 
paper — heaven, earth and hell forbid ! That is a world of 
commonplaces. My periodical was to be the World of Wonders^ 
I sent off my article. Months went by. I do not see the 
World of WonderSj and therefore, as far as the issue of that was- 
concerned, I knew nothing as to the fate of my paper. But I 
had no cheque from Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. I had 
not even a proof. Therefore I wrote to that eminent firm, that I 
might know the fortune, good or evil, of my bantling. The fortune 
was curious. I received a letter, regretting that although the 
article was in type it could not be used. But Messrs. Cassell,. 
Petter and Galpin were willing to pay me for the paper. A 
second note from them brought me a cheque. 1 find, on un- 
mistakable evidence, that the article, after it had been " set up," 
was cancelled, because, though it dealt with a purely scientific 
question, it had suffered from the misfortune of its parentage. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin had visited the sins of the 
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father on the nnoffending child. The contribution in question 
has been accepted by another journal, and I shall always look 
on it with eyes of interest as the solitary effort from my pen 
for which I have received payment twice. 

Another personal instance has to do with a person of more 
obscurity than any member of the great-little publishing firm 
mentioned above, and with a paper of more obscurity than the 
World of Wonders. There is a district of London called Bays- 
water. Its lofty literary status is a matter of universal comment. 
It has, like the kings of Israel and Judah, and the Anglo-Saxons 
and Carlingford, a Chronicle. The editor of the Bayswater 
Chronicle is Mr. Walker. To him enters a lady anxious to 
instruct Bayswater in the thoughts of one Shakspere, through 
the medium of an unworthy lover of the Bard, the present 
writer. Every one of the Walkerian hairs (eheu fugaces !J stands 
on end. Shakspere is all very well — but Aveling ! He will not 
insert preliminary paragraphs on the lectures ; he will not send 
a reporter to them ; he will not (this with a visible pang) insert 
an advertisement. His reasons, if not as " plentiful as black- 
berries,^^ are of the color of that excellent fruit. I am so low 
as to be of the Bradlaugh lot. Apparently Mr. Walker doea 
not know of the lower depths of Socialism into which I have 
sunk. I wrote the valiant Walker the following letter : — 

" My friend, Miss , has written to me a letter in which I 

am informed that you have dilated at great length and with much 
repetition on the lowness of my moral tone and the fact that I have sunk 
80 low as to reach the level of the Bradlaugh lot. I am not concerned 
when you speak in disparaging terms of me, but when you attack 
those with whom I work I protest. I shall be glad, therefore, if you 
will be good enough to tell me on what grounds you use the phrase 
quoted above." 

Mr. Walker has not answered my letter. 

There is scarcely a department of our press in which its 
intrins rottenness is more painfully shown than in the so-called 
foreign orrespondence of our English papers. Bach of these 
letters, from which the respectable citizens and landowners of 
this country imbibe their vague ideas of the state of things 
abroad, is on the lines of the home paper, has but little character 
and individuality. The editor and proprietor of the English 
paper provide the shape ; the correspondent adds a faint tinge 
of his own feeble personality ; and the facts and ideas of the 
country whence he writes are the gelatinous and easily digested 
material. 

One of these jelly makers, Meyer Oppert, of the Times, with 
bis alias Von Blowitz (as William Sikes, Esq., might call himself 
De Seven Dials) , is the worst. His humorous experiments in 
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king-hunting, and his experiments in the art of receiving snubs 
when Alfonso of Spain was last in Paris with the pitiful letters 
that Meyer Oppert wrote under the trying circumstances are 
good examples of this man's method. Even that stronghold of 
mediocity. Punch, fell foul of the Times correspondent, already 
a laughing-stock, and something more, to all but ^^ respectable '' 
journals. 

Eeference may here be made to a set of papers that work 
great mischief, although they rarely come within the ken of the 
more thoughtful. But they reach that vast majority, the more 
thoughtless. I mean the sporting papers. Let me, at the risk 
of shocking some of the readers of Progress, say that I like 
sport. I am fond of cricket, rowing, running, horse-racing — of 
all games that involve skill of hand, eye, and brain. Therefore 
I read sporting papers. But I am bound to admit that their 
tone, when they deal with anything outside the limits of sport, 
is very low. The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, as 
long as it is only giving us pictures of dogs and ponies, and 
accounts of contests of strength and dexterity among men, or 
animals lower in the scale than man, is excellent. But the 
moment it touches on a political or social question, it sinks into 
a depth of bathos that is boundless. And this chiefly for the 
reason that it holds the pernicious idea that all the play of the 
world is to be reserved for classes who do no work, and that for 
anyone who does not live on his means (which should really be 
written ^^ bis meanness '') to enjoy a dash up the river, or a ride 
across country, is most tolerable, and not to be endured.^' 

Others of the papers devoted to sport — and read, let it be 
remembered, by thousands of the men with whom the working 
class has a sore day of reckoning to come — ^whilst they keep pace 
with the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News in stupidity, 
arrogance, and blindness to the signs of the times, surpass that 
eminently proper journal in, let it be said, unhesitating indecency. 
There is a paper — the Sporting Times — widely circulated, whose 
chief attraction lies in its suggestive innuendos, doubles entendres, 
and scarcely veiled coarseness. And this prurient paper attacks 
with shocking indecency the high-minded men who are fighting 
by legislative weapons on the side of the brutally treated lower 
animals. 

Indeed, on this matter of cruelty to animals, the line adopted 
Tdj all this class of papers has been infamous. No true lover of 
Bport that involves merely the healthy exercise of limb and lung, 
be it of man or brute, can for a moment defend the horrible 
<5ruelty of coursing, of fox-hunting, of pigeon-shooting. Such 
a lover of sport cannot but be inexpressibly shocked at the 
wicked words that have been written on the attempt to put a 
.«top to the barbarities of Hurlingham. Selfish and unfeeling, 
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are words too light to be used in this connexion, and to call the 
conduct of the writers on this question — e.g., in the Sportsman 
newspaper — fiendish, is to insult a respectable fiend. Something 
of this heartless indifference to anything but the securing of 
amusement at any cost of pain to others, may be understood by 
the fact that Mr. Anderson^s bill is, by a fine touch of journalistic 
humor, called the Pigeon-pie Abolition Bill by these gentry. 

A press, many of whose members think nothing of making 
light of the sufferings of birds, cannot be expected to be very 
considerate of the sufferings of men, least of all of those men 
who are of another country, and even of another continent. The 
manner in which the whole of our press has dealt with the 
slaughter in the Soudan is only one degree less awful than the 
slaughter itself. Scarce one of our journals is free from blood- 
guiltiness. One or two feebly protested at first ; but the protests 
Kew feebler and feebler, and the virtuous periodicals, like 
mna Julia, "whispering I will ne^er consent, consented.'^ 
Now, the hue and cry after blood is almost universal ; while 
amongst the paeans of praise to the soldiery of England, and of 
congratulation on the decisive way in which so many Arabs have 
been slain, hardly a discordant note is heard. To take but one 
example. The Weekly Dispatch — whose French correspondent^ 
by the way, let me in passing, exempt from the strictures given 
forth above — ^has succumbed to the general thirst for killing. 
Here is a paragraph from a recent issue : — 

^'In any case, however, this deplorable battle was doubtless, uoder 
the conditions, inevitable, and if it had to be fought at some time, it 
was on every ground better that it should be fought without delay, and 
that the result should be such a signal victory for Greneral Graham and 
his brave forces as they probably now have to boast of. Unless it 
should prove that Graham exceeded his instructions in pressing on for 
an encounter with the Arabs — which is not at all likely, and which 
would be, even had it been so, almost excusable in a zealous soldier 
anxious to achieve distinction in his calling — he is entirely without 
blame for the slaughter that has occurred and for any political compli- 
cations that may ensue. He and his men had ugly work to do, and 
they appear to have done it bravely. Their duty being to defeat Osman 
Digna with as much destruction to the Arabs as possible " 

It is painfully interesting, also, to see how, even in the 
dealing with this war, the ingrained snobbishness of the English 
race comes out. One paper, comparing the disaster that befell 
Baker Pasha with that which befell Hicks, says, blandly, ^' the 
general himself is happily safe.^^ 

This fever of war makes our press annals as unjust to the 
opponents of the English as they are exaggerated in their praise 
of the fighting annals of their own country. The Arabs are 
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fiends and fight Kke murderous demons. When a wounded 
Arab, lying among the dead, stabs a marine who passes, it is 
a ^' homicidal attack/^ The Arab himself is only " bayonetted 
dead/^ The courage of the English " has something Titanic 
about it/^ Theirs is the way in which ^^ heroes and not men 
alone fight/^ Nor does the writer of the following sentence un- 
derstand the grimness of his unconscious satire on the nation 
to which he has the dishonor to belong : " The chiefs of the 
petty tribes . . . are governed by two considerations only— 
^ backsheesh ^ and force /^ 

Perhaps the bitterness of the satire implied in calling the 
European races civilised never came out more clearly than in the 
story that one of our daily papers quotes of a conversation 
between Bismarck, an English admiral (now dead), and the 
Prince of Wales. ^^Egypt,^^ said Bismarck, "is England^s. It 
is the bridge to India, and the toll-gate of the west to the east. 
Prance must not hold it ; she has no right. We do not want it ; 
Russia must make an Egypt of her own in the north-west of 
Asia if she wants one.^^ Note the beautiful phrase " We do not 
want it.^' 

The Queen has joined in with this chorus of slaughter. How 
are we to expect the press of a country, whose head is a monarch 
and a woman, to be temperate when that monarch and woman 
sends a telegram to the general commanding the English forces 
on his victory ? The telegram is only this : " Please convey my 
congratulations and deep sense of his service, and of those under 
him, to Sir Gerald Graham, as well as my sorrow for the loss of 
the officers and men, and my anxiety for the wounded. ^^ But 
when we reflect that this woman has never once sent a telegram 
to any great discoverer or to any great writer when a discovery 
of a new epoch-making book has gone forth to the world, our 
mirth at the execrable grammar of the telegram is lost in our 
genuine pain that any woman could thus act, and that any 
newspaper could publish the telegram without indignant 
protest. 

Edward B. Aveling. 



IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES. 

*^ Principles of Sociology /^ translated from the French of C. Mismer. 
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THE SANCTION OF MORALITY. 

A SHOET time before his death, M. Littr^ wrote a work entitled 
'^ Origin and Sanction of Morality/^ a subject of paramount 
importance for the future of lay society. 

Nothing is effectually destroyed until it is replaced. Theo- 
logy and metaphysics will be definitely ousted only when 
positive philosophy shall be able to substitute, for a transcen- 
dental morality, extrinsic to human nature, a morality thoroughly 
grafted on the phenomena and laws of nature, confirmed by 
calculation, experiment, and observation. 

M. Littr^, having maintained the possibility of moral actions 
being absolutely disinterested, was contradicted on that point 
— ^wrongly, we think. If man never acted disinterestedly he 
would be inferior to animals, several of which have been known 
to perform acts of undoubted disinterestedness. Everyone knows 
the story of Androcles and the lion; the dog of Montargis; 
the dog of St. Bernard, now in the museum at Berne. We find 
in the chronicles of the Middle Ages, as well as Arabian stories, 
several examples of horses that have carried off from the field 
of battle their riders, dead or wounded. The fact of a horse on 
duty at a railway station throwing off the line his driver, who 
had fallen nearly under the wheels of a wagon, is mentioned 
in the annals of the Society for the Protection of Animals. A 
hen defending her chicks from the hawk ; the monkey attempt- 
ing to deliver her young one from the hands of man, care- 
less of the shots ; the bird feeding her young through the 
bars of a cage — all these feel, perhaps, a sentimental satisfaction 
in the exercise of heroism and virtue. But what can be said of 
the following example ? In 1854, in the Balkans, near 
Adrianople, some French soldiers killed a boar, which was 
followed by another much bigger, and whose steps seemed to 
fit into those of the first. The latter stopped short, and made 
no movement until he fell dead from the shots ; it was then dis- 
covered that he was blind, and held in his mouth the tail of the 
first. So great was the impression caused by this sight, that 
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no one felt inclined to langh at the remark made by one of 
them^ that they had just killed CEdipus and Antigone. 

In connection with this, we find another very similar cir- 
comatance related in a Grerman work, showing the existence of 
virtue amongst animals impossible to be doubted ; therefore we 
shall not be astonished to find heroism and virtue amongst men 
devoid of all culture and reasoning powers. It is true that 
the same men may show an equal spontaneity in crime and 
cowardice. One man is capable of an act of foolhardiness, with- 
out any interest, ambition, or glory, yielding up to a comrade, 
mortally wounded, the contents of his water-can, at the risk of 
dying of thirst in a desert country; another gives his last 
penny to succor an unfortunate stranger, and the next day will 
show the utmost selfishness by refusing assistance to his father 
in distress. 

These observations go to prove that altruism ceases to be 
an accident only when it is implanted in a man's character, or 
in a race of men, through education and hereditary trans- 
mission. 

Having incidentally submitted to the reflexion of the reader 
the arguments suggested by the observation in favor of dis- 
interested morality, acknowledged by M. Littr4 and denied by 
his opponent, it is time to return to the sanction of morality, 
our subject matter, for the question of the origin of morality is 
of secondary importance. 

Having pointed out altruism as existing among animals, we 
might find the source of its evolution in the physico-chemical 
phsenomena, and even in astronomical phsenomena. As all 
these phaenomena are acted on by laws, as minor laws are in 
subjection to major laws, these latter to gravitation, as first 
cause, irreducible until now from universal order and progress, 
the origin of morality must necessarily be connected with the 
natural order of all things. But, whilst admitting that the 
origin of morality is part and parcel of final causes, that the 
why of morality escapes our researches, it is sufiScient to remark 
in history, as weU as in our own experience, how it is manifested, 
in order to draw an immediate advantage from the study. 

In the first place, there is no moral order independent of 
material order. Morality is not a theological entity, a meta- 
physical abstraction ; like force and intelligence, it has its 
visible and observable correlatives ; it must submit to the 
immutable law which rules causes and efiects ; consequently it 
hiis a sanction. The sanction is evident to all persons whose 
judgment is not obscured by prejudice. The legend of ftiture 
rewards and punishments, of a paradise and a hell, has so 
blinded the human mind that it is incapable of understanding 
natural justice that punishes or recompenses every act on this 
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earth according as it is in accord or disaccord with natural 
laws. 

The ancient Jews, who did not believe in immortality, had 
already recognised this law. When the god of the Bible 
menaces them with famine, leprosy and plague as punishment 
for their misconduct; when Ezekiel says that the' sins of the 
fathers shall fall on the children even to the fourth generation, 
they proclaim the sanction of causes by effects. When the 
Mohammedan legislator claims an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, he does not invent, he simply repeats the law of Moses 
and Aaron, the unintelligent application of a natural law. 
Retaliation, the only source of justice amongst primitive peoples^ 
is found more or less in civilised codes. The scaffold has its 
roots in retaliation. All punishment is derived from retaliation. 
Retaliation badly carried out is the cause of all repressive 
justice. Like the science of medicine, justice will become 
essentially preventive when science shall pursue the suppression 
of evil effects through the suppression of evil causes. 

If, in moral order, there were no final equilibrium between 
causes and effects, we should be compelled to acknowledge a 
continuity of solution between those two terms, or else an 
arbitrary power capable of arresting or turning aside the course 
of natural laws, at the risk of snapping the springs of the 
universal mechanism. But nature recognises neither efficacious 
grace nor sufficing grace; its justice is blind in its march, 
inexorable in its sentences. Fiat justicia, mat caelum. Similar 
causes produce, soorer or later, similar effects. The fruit is 
always in relation to the germ, the harvest to the seed. 

Amongst the many causes in movement, there are some pre- 
existent and superior to man, independent of his will, and 
restricting his liberty ; there are others that arise from his own 
initiative, and for which he is directly responsible. 

In the first case he is the victim of fate ; in the second he is 
the artisan of his own destiny. 

The sanction of causes by effects is not always verified 
immediately : sometimes it passes over the heads of the guilty 
and falls on the innocent. Such is the case with hereditary 
diseases. 

Very often the effect of a recognised cause is retarded ; it 
cojues pedo claudo^ but, sooner or later, it shows itself. History 
is essentially the history of retaliation. The fall of empires, 
the decline and ruin of peoples, revolutions, wars, assassinations, 
slavery and misery, all the repeated catastrophes which make 
history but one long tissue of horrors, — what is it but the 
punishment inflicted by nature on the violators of her laws ? 

We recommend to minds anxious to meet with proofs of 
the sanction of morality in history, to concentrate their medita- 
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tions on this later period, that which begins with the French 
Revolution and is continued in contemporary politics. No 
drama can be more compact, more logical; none where the 
successive denouements are easier to foresee; none where the 
powerlessness of man to counteract the laws of nature is more 
apparent. 

The triumph of natural morality is seen in the tragic end of 
the principal actors of the French Revolution, of the final 
catastrophes of the Empire, the Restoration, the regime of July, 
the Republic of 1848, the Second Empire, and the reactionary 
conspiracy under the name of moral order ! What poet has ever 
imagined a more lamentable denouement than that of the Mexican 
adventure? Maximilian and Charlotte are personages worthy 
of Sophocles. A downfall through blood and shame — such was 
the logical end of the Second Empire. Even to the young 
prince whom the lex taltonis brought face to face with the lance 
of a Zulu, in order that his mother might expiate her part of 
responsibility in the disasters of France ! History always 
assimilates the moral of the drama, or rather it is the drama 
that is assimilated to the moral of history. 

But there is yet a more moving study, more frightful even 
than that of history ; a study that each one can make around 
himself, in the circle of his family and his intimate acquaintance, 
particularly that which a man can make on himself. There the 
sanction of causes by efiects shows itself in full light ; there the 
spectacle of natural morality takes upon itself to awaken care- 
lessness, to disturb scepticism and disconcert faith. On rising 
from such an inquiry, no man of sincerity can fail to see that 
his physical, mental, and moral situation is a necessary and 
mathematical consequence of the circumstances (either dependent 
or independent of his free will) that presided at his birth, his 
education and his development, and that it would be impossible 
to conceive it different. It is so to such an extent, that, given 
certain identical circumstances, no one would hesitate to assign 
to them, whether in the near or distant future, the identical 
effects. 

Deviations which appear to weaken the law only serve to 
confirm it. All laws of nature are subject to digression. 
Gravitation deviates sensibly from the lineal order. The ellipsis 
described by the planets round the sun is far from being perfect. 
But this deviation from the ideal line does not detract from the 
value of the celestial mechanism ; on the contrary, it exalts it by 
showing what little infiuence the most complicated and dis- 
turbing causes have on the l^w. In the same manner the law 
of evolution appears to obey a blind force rather than a plan. 
Moreover, history is full of anomalies, contradictions, and 
monstrosities that appear to defy calculation. That only proves 
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iiiat the law of evolution follows the straight line when nothing 
impedes its coarse^ as the compass points to the north absolutely 
when no immediate influence turns it aside from its natural 
focus of attraction. Perhaps the exception that we notice forms 
part of the rule. Identical causes never produce contrary effects. 
The laws of nature are generally ignored because^ in most 
cases our knowledge of them being relative, we attribute to 
them a relative character. 

Finite man can never control the infinite. His senses and 
intelligence being limited, embrace but a part of the whole. 
His curiosity will never penetrate the intentions and ends of 
nature^ because, a feeble and fleeting actor in the universal drama^ 
he wiU never possess the necessary instruments by which to 
measure the incommensurable space and eternity of time which 
serve them as a framework. 

Those persons who, free from theologic and metaphysical 
iSEiith^ yet deny natural justice when they behold virtue sacrificed 
^and vice triumphant, are much to be pitied. Let them look 
around them, let them enumerate the public and private 
-catastrophes^ the ruin and the mourning, let them penetrate to 
the interior of the apparently happy man, and, however miserable 
may be their fate, they would not perhaps exchange it for his. 
Happiness does not consist in the possession and enjoyment of a 
particular thing ; happiness lies not in the absolute 3 happiness 
is relative. Pleasure palls like trouble ; it is in the balancing of 
these two opposite sensations that an equilibrium is established. 
The man who enjoys too much ends by enjoying nothing. He 
who never enjoys feels supreme happiness in the least satisfaction. 
Jl workman singing after his day's labor may be happier than 
a lord leaving a king's banquet. He who has centred his 
i^ffections on a lowly animal suffers as much from his loss as if 
he wept over a tomb. The wretches that are buried covered 
with honors and glory ; the conquerors for whom history has 
woven crowns ; the parvenus and the courtezans, whose luxury, 
fed by shame and infamy, look with contempt at honest but 
fruitless work — all, even the sheep consumed by man and the 
grass eaten by the sheep, appear to be a confirmation of blind 
chance, a denial of justice, but it is only in appearance. In 
reality, nature is as just as she is wise. Science demonstrates a 
material equilibrium which has a corresponding moral equi- 
librium. Modern prejudice has ignored this, but former ages 
Acknowledged it, as shown by the ancient tragedies. 

Sanction of causes by effects, such is the law of nature. It 
punishes ignorance by vice, idleness by misery, lust by exhaustion, 
greediness by the gout, intemperance by drunkenness and 
insanity, the weakness of parents by the revolt of the child^^^T^, 
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miasmas by the plague, youth and health set at defiance by sick- 
ness and death. 

In moral order, as in material order, nothing is lost ; every- 
thing is preserved in the universal reservoir. However vast fhe 
sphere, it has had an insignificant origin ; there is no modest 
corpuscle, no miserable atom, but what is destined to a noble 
future. 

How can we doubt this when we see infusoria forming the 
base of future continents, a microscopic cell containing in power 
all the perfections of the human organism ? Let those who, 
tempted to deny a final equilibrium between causes and eflTects 
in moral order as in material order, explain the regularity of 
certain phaDnomena pointed out by the statistics of most countries. 
Why are the births and deaths always in mathematical conformity 
with the amount of population ? Let them show by virtue of 
what understanding between the procreators of the species, the 
two sexes figure always and everywhere in numbers about equal 
in regard to the totality of births. 

We might multiply arguments, but to what use ? To those 
who are accustomed to reflect, what has been here said will 
suffice to prove that humanity may free itself from theological 
and metaphysical conceptions by connecting the moral law with 
natural law, and by giving the sanction of causes and effects as 
the sanction of morality. 

(To he cowtvn/ued.) 



THOUGHTS ON WORKING MEN. 



A CERTAIN homely proverb advises — " When a man's down, kick 
him." For many years the artisan and laboring classes have been 
rather down in the world, and have expiated that offence against 
society by receiving their proportional quota of kicks. Years ago, 
people listened sympathetically to the tale of the laborer's wrongs. 
Novelists and journalists took the matter up, and the working man 
was pitied, legislated for, and petted. Now the reaction has come, 
and irresponsible scribblers, parsons, political economists and sage 
-old women of both sexes enter their protests against the blunders, 
the extravagance, the improvidence, the suicidal policy of the 
working man. To listen to these self-constituted censors, one 
would think that the day laborer and the mechanic were among 
the most pampered and luxurious creatures in the universe. 
Society, however, must always have a bugbear on hand. Men 
:and women are but overgrown children, concealing under big 
talk the unreasonable fears of children ; and in these latter years 
the greatest bugbear of the " respectable " folk appears to have 
been the British workman. 

What are the principal counts in the indictment made against 
this troubler of the community ? They may be epitomised under 
three or four principal heads : — (1) His readiness to strike for 
higher wages at the bidding of union leaders and agitators. (2) 
His improvident habits. (3) His intemperance. (4) His with- 
drawal from the religious services of the Church. 

Now these, if capable of substantiation, are (the last excepted) 
a very serious array of charges. But perhaps the workman himself 
may have a word or two to say in self-defence before receiving 
summary condemnation. Not one-hundredth part of the hard 
things said to his disfavor are, for two very good reasons, ever 
answered by the workman. One is, that he does not care to argue 
with people who cannot understand his situation. The other is, 
that he is so constantly occupied with the business of his daily 
life as to have little leisure left for verbal warfare. 

Let me deal with the first and most serious charge — the most 
serious because it assumes a course of action in direct antagonism to 
the public welfare, disarranging the machinery of society by its 
far-reaching reaction on trade and industry in general. It is true 
that strikes form a melancholy chapter in the history of labor. 
Often they have been ill-timed and ill-conducted — disastrous to 
employers and ruinous to work-people. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to affirm that ninety out of every hundred strikes have 
failed to secure directly the objects for which they were entered 
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upon. Strikes for advance of wages, or against their reduction in 
a period of declining business, can have at present but one termina- 
tion; and thus the strikes of the London masons in 1877, of the Old- 
ham cotton spinners in 1878, and of the London engineers in 1879, 
and a host of kindred struggles equally futile, ended ignominiously 
for the men. Here the accusation goes forcibly against them^ 
But look beyond the particular cases here quoted. These bands 
of workmen occupy a somewhat unique position in society. Time 
was, and not so very long ago, when English laborers were practi- 
cally slaves. Rooted to one locality ; their terms of service, their 
wages, even the quality of their clothing fixed by statute ; destitute 
of the franchise and liable to the punishment of the pillory, of 
fines, of loss of ears for the offence of combination — ^these repressive 
regulations and measures induced a deep and bitter sense of wrong 
in the hearts of the laboring population. Need we wonder that, 
after these cruel statutes had failed to produce their desired effects, 
the enfranchised toilers knew no more potent agency than that 
same one of combination which had been so long employed by 
their lordly masters who legislated for them in Parliament ? 
Awaking to a consciousness of their collective strength, and 
knowing from their " betters " no other power save that of brute 
force, are these men to be abused because they have not practised 
those principles of political economy which are only now beginning 
to leaven society ? These men who are denounced for combining 
to raise the rate of wages are but putting a force in motion which 
was employed by their masters in the good old times of poverty, 
discomfort, plague and famine. 

Judging by the popular tone of discussion in this matter, it 
seems that the abstract right of the workman to gain the largest 
return for his labor is allowed. His crying sin consists in making 
use of the engine of combination at the bidding of union leaders. 
Two wrongs certainly do not make a right, but such complaints 
come with a bad grace from the confederacy of retail dealers 
crying out against co-operative stores ; from publicans sinking 
political differences in " trade interests"; from professional men 
using their colleges and inns as guilds of exclusiveness ; from 
masters' associations in secret conclave assembled ; from any, in 
short, who are banded together by a common sympathy when 
their craft is in danger. 

" Union leaders " — " professional agitators " — ^these have an 
ugly sound, calculated to prejudice people who take their impres- 
sions from words rather than from facts. But, like other bugbears^ 
their dreadful aspect departs with increase of knowledge. These 
dangerous agitators are simply working men employed and sup- 
ported by their fellows in order that they may devote their whole 
time to the affairs of the unions. They receive little more than 
the wages of a first-class workman, and are the servants absolutelyy 
and not the dictators, of the associated members. They are simply 
"secretaries," presiding at the meetings of the trade councils, 
receiving correspondence, and sending circulars and reports of 
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the work done by the unions to the several branches thereof. 
When any measures of importance in the unions are under 
consideration, it is the votes of the members which carry or veto 
those measures, and not the decision of the secretaries. These 
" union leaders," in fact, occupy a position similar to that held by 
the secretaries of the great friendly societies, or the presidents of 
republics. Elected in the first instance by the suffrages of the 
commonwealth of workmen, the union leader is a servant of all, 
open to remonstrance and criticism, and liable to dismissal for 
neglect of duty. The men do not strike at the bidding of the 
" paid agitator," but by consensus of opinion, expressed by open 
voting in their branches and ratified by their own elective council. 

And further, if the extreme charge could be substantiated, 
would it not be the great principle of passive obedience wielded 
with such potent effect by the Jesuits and other secret societies, 
both past and present ? As a soldier fighting in one section of a 
great battle-field cannot know or guess all the reasons why certain 
evolutions of battalions should be taking place, so workmen 
scattered about in remote localities cannot always know how the 
balance of supply and demand is poised in other parts of the king- 
dom. And thus, if the workman choose to sacrifice some part of 
his personal freedom for the general good, he chooses a self-denying 
ordinance, which, if displayed in some more heroic field of action, 
would receive due acknowledgment. To me, the spectacle of a 
body of workmen struggling by just means to maintain their 
rights is a noble sight. It is a survival in this nineteenth century 
of the spirit that conquered at Crecy and Agincourt. It is the 
struggle of right against might, the battle of poverty against potent 
wealth. Too often, alas ! it is the despair of a forlorn hope — a 
despair, however, which is not altogether destitute of grandeur. 

Little is ever heard about strikes averted by the compliance of 
workmen with reductions of wages in bad times, or of the com- 
promises with employers effected by conference or arbitration. 
Yet it would be easy to instance many such cases during any 
twelvemonth. The plain fact is this. Some twenty years ago 
public indignation was justly aroused by the diabolical outrages 
perpetrated in Sheffield by a small knot of unionists. The flame 
of indignation has been fanned from time to time by some of 
the more repulsive and indefensible episodes and incidents which 
crop up now and again in the history of trade organisations. A 
very one-sided prejudice has in consequence set the minds of 
many people against workmen in general, and union workmen in 
particular. The worst features of some of the worst trade societies 
are taken to represent the nominal spirit and constitution of all 
trade societies, and the entire flock is rendered hateful by the 
presence of its black sheep. 

We pass to the second count in the indictment. Workmen are 
very improvident. Here again we must confess the fact. In t<>o 
many instances they are content to struggle on from pay day to 
pay day, without a thought of the possible wants and adversities 
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of a month, a year, or of ten years hence. But here again the 
effects of the old servile bondage are apparent. Never possessing 
more than the barest necessaries of life — enfranchised at last, but 
to find work precarious and wages low — ^was theirs the school 
where men might be trained in habits of forethought and economy? 
While the fear of poverty will often spur men to effort and economy, 
actual want breaks the spirit and begets recklessness and resignation 
to the inevitable. 

But there are workmen and workmen, and everyone must be 
aware, from his personal observation, that all workmen are not 
improvident. Nay, more ; the majority are not improvident, but 
most careful, and most valuable members of society. It would 
occupy too much space to give statistics bearing on this point ; 
but it is very cheering to turn over the pages of the annual reports 
of some of the unions, and to remark the large sums which are 
spent every year in sick benefit, benefit to members out of employ- 
ment, accident, superannuation, and funeral grants. In illustra- 
tion I will quote from the last annual report of the largest society 
of this kind in the world — ^the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

During the year 1882 there was paid to members : — 
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ment by accident ».. 
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Funerals 
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This last is a fluctuating fund, raised by special levy, in order 
to afford aid to members who, through the loss and expense con- 
sequent upon long sickness, are in low circumstances. It is not 
an unusual thing for a sick member with a large family to receive 
one, two, or three grants from the fund, in addition to his sick 
pay. The grants vary from £2 to £5 or £6. 

Small though these benefits may appear when distributed among 
thousands of unemployed, sick, and infirm people, those only who 
know how far a few pounds will go in the homes of the poor can 
form a faint idea of the immense amount of destitution these 
union benefits have averted. The workman's labor is his only 
wealth, and when health fails he loses all. These unions relieve 
the overburdened poor rates and foster a spirit of independence 
and self-help. The disabled worker, receiving these benefits in 
return for contributions paid during health, accepts them as his 
by right, and in a spirit utterly alien to that engendered by the 
habitual reception of eleemosynary aid. 

Note also how these figures contradict the random statement so 
often made, to the effect that the union funds are dissipated in 
trade disputes, to the injury of those who have contributed in the 
hope of becoming entitled to friendly benefits. £73,542 paid to 
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members out of employment through no fault of their owm,* to sick 
members and superannuated old workmen, against how much 
spent in disputes with employers ? I turn to the report and find, 
under the head of " Contingent," £860 Os. 5d. This is the strike 
fund, and is raised by special levy, Us occasion arises. 

The report gives also the aggregate sums expended during the 
thirty-two years in which the society has been in existence. In 
that time the donation benefit has amounted to £1,064,642, the 
sick to £468,163, the benevolent grants to £50,858 and funerals to 
£147,783. Every shilling of these princely sums has been con- 
tributed from the hardly-earned wages of labor, and speaks 
eloquently of privation and want averted, of sickness soothed, of 
misery relieved and of the house of mourning comforted. 

Another count is brought against the workman for his intem- 
perate habits. Now it is not clear to me that the working men 
are as a class more addicted to over-indulgence in strong drinks 
than any other class of the community. The enormous sums 
spent every year in this country on intoxicants, somehow are 
debited mainly to the working people. This is a monstrous 
assumption. And yet it is a fact that these huge figures are quoted 
over and over again as an actual computation of the self-imposed 
taxation of the working people. Why, a fairly well-to-do man of 
business will drink wine after dinner equal in value to the week's 
or perhaps month's beer-score of a very thirsty workman. He may 
even have a weakness for getting drunk on wine or spirits two or 
three evenings in the week, but that is a pardonable weakness, 
concealed from the public gaze and from the police courts. But 
the workman's drunkenness is apparent to all. He cannot well 
get drunk at home, and the spectacle of drunken men reeling 
homewards, principally on Saturday nights, has no doubt helped to 
.aggravate the charge against them as a body. But is it not a fact 
that the workmen of to-day are as sober, decent and orderly as 
any class of the community ? Witness the savings-banks, building 
societies, co-operative associations, rows of neat and orderly 
cottages, and children at board schools. And all this the out- 
growth of honest earnings and thrifty habits. Drunkenness is a 
legacy bequeathed from the social customs of the last century, a 
vice freely indulged in by all classes a few decades since. But 
the reaction has come, and temperance principles, disseminated 
and being disseminated among the laboring people first of all, are 
now beginning to leaven the middle and upper classes of society. 
At the last general election the publicans found no support from 
the votes of the working men, and all the rubbish that is uttered 
about depriving men of the privilege of Sabbath drinking is not 
echoed by the people who are supposed to be interested in the 
matter. In truth, nearly all that is uttered, whether in favor of 
-or against the working classes, is uttered by people who gather 



* I lay BtresB on this, beoatise if a workman loses his situation throngli his 
*own delinqnenoj, he reoeiyes no benefita 
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their information from newspapers, and who would be better 
qualified to discourse upon the republics of ancient Greece or the 
wits and fashionables of the eighteenth century. The toiling 
classes are craftsmen, not talkers ; the " dumb millions," not the 
shrieking hundreds, pursuing the quiet tenor of their lives, 
and feeling an occasional flush of indignation only when they 
see themselves maligned and misrepresented by unqualified 
critics. 

The old drinking customs are passing away, and the abuse of 
chloral, morphia and opium is not taking their place among the 
lower classes, as it is to some extent in the upper strata of society. 
The writer has seen a vast difference in the factory in the space of 
twenty years. Twenty years ago a workman might go out on the 
spree for two or three days, and return to his job without running 
much risk of forfeiture. Now there are so many good and sober 
workmen to be had that these periodical eccentricities are im- 
possible. Such a man, be his abilities ever so good, would not be 
tolerated in an orderly establishment. The tone of sobriety has 
risen, and now men stick to their work the week through. 

Lastly, we come to the outcry raised so loudly a few years ago, 
and echoed yet at ecclesiastical congresses and unions — ^the with- 
drawal of the working classes from the services of the Church. 
This allegation is true. Probably not ten per cent, of the working 
people of the towns go regularly to church. They seldom seek 
the services of the clergy save at baptisms, marriages and funerals. 
The religious sense is not, however, to be assumed to be entirely 
obliterated, since very many attend the services of dissent. But 
making due allowance for these, there still remains a very large 
section who altogether ignore the ordinances of religion. They 
are seldom actively hostile to it. They simply allow the religious 
aspect of life to drop into abeyance or oblivion. Neither are they 
actively hostile to the clergy, or to the Established Church, like 
many of the dissenters. They are merely the Gallios of their 
class. They care for none of these things. 

The explanation is not easy. In a parish presided over by an 
energetic and well-meaning clergyman there will be found people 
who will respect him, and even assist him in parochial work, and 
yet, nevertheless, seldom or never enter his church. I do not 
know whether the following explanation will sufi&ce, but it will 
certainly contain one important aspect of the truth. The artisan 
class are essentially practical. They are also very sensitive to 
class prejudices. They may revere their clergyman, but they are 
not the less conscious that gold and fashion rule in his congrega- 
tion, and their shrewd perception tells them that their lack of 
status and their homely attire elicit, from those by whom they are 
surrounded, only secret contempt. All men may be equal in 
heaven but they are not so in church, and so the working men 
either worship with equals at the Salem or Ebenezer meeting- 
house, or spend the Sunday in the fields, at their clubs, or at home 
—each according to his special taste. 
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I am inclined, however, to believe that there is at bottom the 
same feeling of indifference that pervades all classes on the sub- 
ject of dogmatic religion. It is a necessary accompaniment of 
mental activity and scientific research. Workmen now think 
and read. They know something of the questionings 'of the 
age, and discuss them in their workshops. Their humanity 
revolts against the harsher features of the creed of Christendom, 
and the result is that where there is no directly-expressed 
antagonism to Christianity there exists a vague sense of dis- 
satisfaction and doubt which keeps them aloof from active 
Srticipation in what seems to them an unfruitful organisation, 
red with the labor of the week, thankful for a day of rest, the 
worker has little time and less inclination for the theological and 
ecclesiastical controversies that are at least to him " weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable." 

The clergy too often have themselves to blame for the indiffer- 
ence manifested towards their ministrations. The workman who 
seeks to inform himself of the history of those legislative measures 
of the past three-quarters of a century, which he prizes so highly, 
cannot fail to observe that the dignitaries of the Church have 
almost to a man distinguished themselves by an uncompromising 
opposition to their progress. These political religionists have 
thereby lost the influence which they might otherwise have retained 
for a longer term. 

There is much scope for improvement in the position and edu- 
cation of the artisan and laboring classes. A workman with a 
family can seldom be raised above the possibility of pauperism. 
Many of them struggle nobly to keep their heads above water and 
to bear up against bad trade and sickness. Many are laborious 
students in the fields of knowledge, lovingly — often secretly — 
toiling upward. Most of them have strong class prejudices against 
wealth and the proud power that wealth fosters. All of them hate 
with a perfect hatred the charity which would patronise and 
dictate in supercilious fashion. 

Many also, alas ! are low, sensual, drunkards, wife-beaters— of 
criminal tastes and habits. They are not to be trusted — are only 
worthy to be shunned and pointed at as a by- word. Yet even 
these are to a great extent, at least, what their surroundings have 
made them. And if they are, unfortunately, past mending, their 
successors may, under a better regime, plant their feet on the ladder 
of progress. Let a man feel that he is toiling for a worthy object, 
that his remuneration is adequate, and that, by his own exertions, 
he may cast off the trammels of labor as age draws on — that he is 
treated as a man and not as a machine — and he will find therein 
an incentive to effort — steady, careful, continuous and faithful. 
Appraise him lower than a favorite horse or dog, and his labor 
will be dull and aimless, dragged on wearily — glad when the 
slanting rays of the sun tell of a pause in his drudgery. . We have 
heard ignorant people make the remark that if you pay a man 
well he will too soon become independent and refuse to work. 
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Let them apply this principle to their other servants — ^to their 
statesmen, physicians, judges — ^and see how it will work ! 

Through evil report and good report, these dumb drudges, 
against whom everybody speaks bitterly, are the greatest power in 
the land — ^the blind Samson at the gate. It is they who create 
nations and build up national wealth. These are the men who 
will conquer and colonise the waste tracts of earth ; who will rear 
new homes at the cradle of the Nile ; who will swarm over the 
African plateau ; who will people the Australian continent and 
the Far West, and who are leaving, and will yet leave, enduring 
monuments of their patience and skill for the instruction of the 
generations of unborn centuries. 

We have had the apotheosis of ecclesiasticism, of military 
glory, of intellectual beauty, of gold and respectability. A time 
is coming when we shall see the apotheosis of labor — ^when to 
work will be the noblest distinction of man ; when to be an 
elegant idler will be to merit and receive contempt and obloquy ; 
when the highest reverence will be given to him who produces 
most by hand or brain for the benefit of the world. 

J. H. 
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There now 1 He's coming — ^tramp, tramp, tramp^ 

Those seventy-two accursed stairs 1 
Certain and slow. I know the scamp ; 

And in a minute, if our prayers 
May not prevent It's too late now ; 

He's at it ! kicking round the scraper. 
Te gods ! and must men suffer so 

To get a clammy paper ? 

Ah, well ! ah, well I one day I know 

(I've watched and waited two years now) 
A lighter foot, with step less slow. 

Will touch the stair, and then, somehow, 
I shaU be certain as the day 

That that quick step is not to stop. 
Like all the rest — confound the fop ! — 

Down there at Jones's, just half-way. 
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I sliall be by the fire^ suppose. 

With my Chancer in hand, as beseemeth youth ; 
And the smoke will go curling about my nose 

As I dream, in veriest truth, 
That Law is no more, and the Junior Bar 

In "Courts of Love " all hold a brief. 
And the fairest of witnesses flock from afar 

To debate of " The flower and the leaf/' 

And then — ah, then I on the wind-swept stair 

Of this drear old Temple a voice will be heard— 
The rush of a dress — the trill of an air— 

The scent of a rose — and the note of a bird 1 
And then — ah, then I that book will fly. 

Dear grand old bard, at thy grand old bust. 
And I shall be with her in half of an eye ! 

She's coming ! You gibbering fool ! She must ! 

So you needn't sit there with your world- wise air. 

And prattle propriety out of a book : 
" No lady would sing on a public stair ?" 
You ass ! My girl sings everywhere. 

And is coming by hook or by crook I 
You grinning old reprobate, stop your tum-tum I 

" No lady ?" Hang " ladies " 1 Mine will not be long. 
I know not her face, but I know she will come— 

A flutter, a rush, a scent, and a song ! 

Ernest Badfobd> 



WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 



{Contmued from page 173.) 

His captors led Buckley to their home, followed by the crowd, 
who pointed out the white man to new-comers as though he were 
a wonderful object of special interest to all of them, and the name 
*' Murrangurk " was whispered continually, in tones that indicated 
awe and bewilderment. 

The encampment was on the bank of a large lagoon, their huts 
being made of branches, with slips of tea-tree and pieces of bark 
placed over them, to give more shelter. The natives motioned their 
guest to be seated, but he preferred standing, as he could better observe 
their movements. Presently the women returned, when a free fight 
began among them, clubs and sticks being plied vigorously. Two men 
remained to guard Buckley, but the rest rushed into the m4l4e and 
forcibly separated the combatants, after which they returned, bringing 
TOots, which were roasted and offered to Murrangurk, as they persisted 
in calling the white man. All the tribe now $(athered round him, 
some beating their heads and breasts with clubs, the women tearing off 
their hair by handfuls. 

At last Buckley was much alarmed, but they made him understand 
that these were only their customs, and that no harm was intended to 
him. Eventually they dispersed, leaving him in charge of those who 
had found him. 

All was quiet for about three hours ; then there was a great com- 
motion — people passing backwards and forwards, going from hut to 
hut, and bustling as if something of importance were preparing. 

This went on till nightfall, when, to Buckley's dismay, the boys 
And girls kindled an immense fire. His doubts grew into fears at the 
Bight of it ; and as he watched the wild flickering of the flames he 
forgot the simple kindness with which they had ministered to his 
needs, and felt convinced that, after all, his benefactors were cannibals, 
and that now they were about to slay and feast upon him. 

Meantime the din in the huts continued, and the bustle seemed 
€ver-increasing. At last there was a pause, and then a number of 
women came out, stark naked, each carrying her waist-rug in her 
hand. His guardians then brought Buckley out of the hut. He came, 
pale and trembling, expecting every moment to be butchered. The 
women had seated themselves by the fire, and the white man was 
placed in their midst. 

Then the men appeared, each armed with a club about two feet 
long. They had evidently bestowed much pains on their toilet, and 
the effect was horrible, but grotesque. They had dispensed with 
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garments, but were decorated from heat to foot with pipeclay. Streaks 
^ it ran ronnd their eyes, down each cheek, across the forehead, and 
were carried to the tip of the nose. Some met at the chin ; others 
began in the middle of the body, and were continued down the arms 
and legs, seeming, on their dark skins, like bones appearing through 
the flesh. 

The women, who had hitherto kept their rugs rolled np tightly, now 
nnroUed them, and, stretchiug them between their knees, converted 
ihem into mde drums. A man seated himself in front of this strange 
orchestra, and began singing. The women beat time, using their 
hands as drumsticks. The men advanced in close column, beating 
time also, by striking their clubs together. A mob of women, boys, 
and girls followed, dancing and singing wildly. The man who was 
seated directed the whole proceedings, controlling them with the 
greatest decision, and marching them backwards and forwards at his 
pleasure. After these proceedings had lasted a long time, there was a 
sudden pause ; the leader gave a brief command, and, pointing with 
their clubs towards the sky, the whole tribe shouted three times simul- 
taneously. Then each came to Buckley, shook him heartily by the 
hand, saluted him as Murraugurk, and, after a general breast-beating, 
the proceedings terminated and they separated for the night. 

After supping on roots, Buckley and his new friends lay down ; the 
wanderer, free from fear, rejoicing in their companionship and feeling 
Bafe under their protection. 

He arose the next morning, much refreshed, and found that most 
of the tribe were out gathering roots or spearing eels. During the 
day a man was despatched on some errand, the natives pointing him 
out to Buckley, and showing the way he had gone, as though his 
mission wore one in which the white man was closely interested. 
Feeling himself tolerably at home, Buckley endeavored to make him- 
self useful fetching wood or carrying water, &o., and so the time 
passed pleasantly enough. One day he went down to the river to 
bathe, and being away longer than usual, his absence created some 
alarm, and parties were despatched in search of him. Just as he came 
back to the camp the messenger also returned, bringing with him a 
young man of a difEerent tribe, who delivered some message to the 
natives, and pointed to Buckley, as though it somehow concerned him. 

Apparently it was an invitation to visit his encampment, for next 
morninfif the tribe left the borders of the lagoon, and, taking the white 
man with them, tramped for some miles through the bush, till they 
came to where the other tribe had settled. They did not unite with 
the strangers, but raised shelters for the night at some little distance 
from their encampment. The next day there was a grand discussion, 
which ended in his guardians transferring Buckley to the father and 
mother of the young man who had brought the invitation. 

At night there was another grand dance, or corrobberree, after which 
Buckley went to his new home. His hosts made a great feast in honor 
of the occasion, regaling him with roots, gum, and opossum, roasted ' 
in native fashion. This, being the first animal food he had eaten for 
some months, was a great treat to him. They also gave him an 
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opossum-skin rug, while he, in return, bestowed his old jacket on the^ 
lady of the house, which she afterwards wore, with great satisfaction, 
on state occasions. 

At break of day the sleepers were roused by a great uproar, and, 
to his dismay, Buckley saw that a quarrel had begun between the two- 
tribes, and that the warriors were brandishing their clubs, spears, and 
boomerangs in the fiercest excitement. His new friends immediately 
led him to a safe distance, and remained with him during the conflict 
which ensued. 

In a short time a man was speared through the thigh and removed 
to the bush to have it drawn ; then a woman was pierced through the 
arm, and died immediately. But mediators interposed, peace was 
restored, and the visitors returned home. When they had gone, about 
twenty of the tribe took the dead woman aside, kindled a large fire, 
and threw the body upon it. They then heaped on more wood, and 
soon nothing but ashes remained of her. When the fire went out they 
raked the embers together, covered them with earth, and stuck the 
stick she had dug roots with upright on the mound. 

Soon after the encampment was broken up, Buckley's friends and 
another family went to a distant part of the bush, where they some- 
times subsisted entirely on roots, which the women sought for daily. 
At other times the men would catch opossum, and occasionally they 
speared a kangaroo. These animals they skinned with sharp stones or 
with mussel shells ; then, having removed the entrails, they placed 
the carcase between heated stones and covered the whole with sheets 
of bark, over which they heaped earth, and left it for about two hours, 
when the meat was ready. Buckley soon began to make out a little of 
their language, and discovered that he owed his kind reception to a 
native superstition. They believe that when a black man dies he i& 
taken to some place where he is made white, after which he returns to 
life, generally in another country. 

Now, it happened that the brother of the man Buckley was now 
with had been killed in a fight and buried in the mound from which 
he took the spear. Seeing this weapon in a white man's hand, they 
not unnaturally concluded that Murrangurk had come to life again 
and claimed what had once been his most valued possession. The 
lamentations which had so alarmed the stranger were only expressions 
of sympathy with him and of sorrow for the sufferings he was supposed 
to have undergone in being made white. His inability to talk or to 
understand did not at all surprise them, the transformation he had 
undergone having, in their opinion, destroyed his memory and rendered 
him foolish. They took great pains to teach him their language, and 
when he got hold of a word or sentence, and could pronounce it 
properly, they would chuckle with delight and encourage him to further 
efforts. Soon they furnished him with a spear and wooden tomahawk 
and instructed him how to use them. 

Growing tired of their location, the two families left it and joined 
a friendly tribe, which numbered about fifty. They had the usual 
corrobberree, and the next day started to join another tribe. Shortly 
after meeting them a quarrel arose, ending in a fight, in which two 
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boys were killed. After the battle Buckley's party retired further into 
the bush, taking the two dead boys with them. During the night the 
other tribe made a sudden attack, and drove them from their encamp- 
ment. Entering the hut where the two dead bodies were lying, they 
cut off their legs and thighs, and carried them away. When they 
were gone the others returned, burned and buried the rest of the 
bodies in the usual manner, and then removed to the sea-side. 

While there, a message was sent to another tribe with whom they 
had a quarrel, that they would meet them at a certain spot and fight. 
The messenger returned in four days, and informed them that the 
challenge was accepted ; so next day they started for the battle-field, 
about twenty miles distant. On arriving, they found it occupied by five 
different tribes, all ready for action. The fight began immediately, 
and lasted about three hours. No men were hurt, but several women 
and boys were killed. 

During the battle the combatants continually pointed towards 
Buckley, who, as usual, was seated at a safe distance, guarded by hia 
reputed relatives. When the fight had lasted long enough, peace wa& 
restored, and Buckley's tribe came to where he was standing, while the 
others formed themselves into a square on the place where the fight 
had been. 

Taking Buckley with them, his friends now marched back in 
military array. A solemn silence was observed, the only sound being 
the measured tramp of many feet ; but all eyes were directed towards 
the white man. This made him very uneasy, for he began to fear that 
he would be sacrificed as a peace offering. Suddenly they all began 
talking excitedly, and jumped about in the wildest manner. Then 
there was a pause ; then three distinct shouts were given, after which 
each party returned to the huts which their women had erected for 
them. 

Next morning the strangers were gone, and Buckley's friends, who 
were known as Yaawangis, returned to their former dwelling-place. 
There they remained till a messenger came, inviting them to join the 
Pootmaroo tribe in a kangaroo hunt. He had made a chalk mark on 
his arm each day he had been on the road, and one of the Yaawangis 
made corresponding marks on his arm. Each man rubbed off a mark 
every day, so as to keep count of the time during the return journey. 

In hunting, the united tribes made a large circle, which was 
gradually narrowed till the kangaroos were driven into the centre, 
where they were speared as easily as a flock of sheep. After the hunt 
there was a great feast, followed by a corrobberree. Then a quarrel 
ensued ; the women ran to the huts for shelter, and Buckley's guardians 
hurried him away. However, nothing serious happened ; the fray soon 
ceased, and all retired to rest. 

But the next morning there was a grand uproar, for the Pootmaroos 
had departed during the night, taking with them two of the Yaawangia 
women. Pursuit, however, was impossible, so vengeance had to be 
deferred. The Yaawangis next joined the Bengali, and went with 
them to their hunting ground near the mouth of the Barwin river. 
Here they erected huts, and, as kangaroos weie plentiful, they feasted 

Q 
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constantly. Among other ?ame they killed an emu and two wild dogs. 
These latter were considered a great dainty, and the leg of one of 
them, as the best part, was. given to Buckley. The smell of it, how- 
ever, was too much for him, nnd he exchanged it with his neighbor for 
a fine piece of kangaroo, to the great amusement of the native, who 
evidently thought that his transformation had strangely altered his 
tastes. 

The natives sometimes tamed wild dogs, when taken young, and 
trained them for hunting. They had also rules for the division of 
game. The first animal was divided equally, but if a second one were 
killed, the man who had killed the first took the head, the tail, and the 
best part of the back. Whether Buckley hunted with them or not, 
they always gave him a share. He soon became an efficient sportsman, 
and was able to handle both spear and tomahawk pretty adroitly. 
They also taught him to skin animals with mussel shells, and how to 
stretch and dry the skins in the sun, to trim them with sharp fiints, 
and to stitch them with sinews. From time to time, too, they would 
take him out to spear eels at night. These were very exciting scenes. 
Torches were made by tyirg long sticks of dry wood together, and, 
with torch blazing in one hand and a spear poised in the other, the 
fishers went into the water. The fish crowded towards the light, and 
the sport began. Scores of them were soon transfixed, flourished 
trixmiphantly overhead, and then flung wriggling on the bank, where 
numbers waited to despatch them. To cook them, thick layers of 
grass were laid on hot embers ; on these the fish were placed, covered 
over with more grass, and then buried with hot ashes, and in a little 
time were ready for table. 

The hunters did not, however, remain long undisturbed. One day 
a large body of the Waarengbadawas were seen coming across the 
plain. As this was a hostile tribe, the Yaawangis immediately went 
to a neighboring lake and smeared themselves with clay, in anticipation 
of a fight. The women snatched up their children, and ran to hide 
themselves in the bush, Buckley being sent with them. 

On came the hostile tribe, their warriors, smeared with red and 
white clay, looking fierce and terrible. The battle began with a shower 
of spears from both parties ; then one of the Yaawangis advanced 
singly, as the champion of his party. He danced, sang, and beat him- 
self with his weapons. On this they all sat down, and he did likewise. 
For a few minutes all were silent ; then the champion sprang up, and 
again began singing and dancing. Immediately seven or eight of the 
Waarengbadawas rose up, one after the other, and threw their spears 
at him. These he either broke or warded off with great dexterity. 
Next they flnng their boomerangs at him, but from these also he 
escaped unhurt. Seeing this, a warrior advanced within three yards 
of him, and threw his boomerang. Instantly the champion flung 
himself on his hands and knees, avoided the weapon, and then, 
springing up, shook himself like a dog coming out of the water. On 
this the Waarengbadawa shouted " Enough ! " and the two men 
embraced each other. Then, standing a little apart, each beat his own 
head with his club till the blood ran in streams over his shoulders. 
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After thia prelade the fight became general. Spears and boomerangs 
flew in all directions, while the warriors yelled, danced, and flourished 
their dabs like a mob of maniacs. Evidently the Yaawan^s were 
getting the worst of it ; many were wonnded, and one of their best 
men, speared right through the body, fell down dead before them. 
Immediately his fellows raised a peculiar war-cry. On hearing this 
the women threw off their' rugs, and, each armed with a short club, 
flew to the assistance of their tribe. Backley wished to follow, but 
was peremptorily ordered to stay, his supposed brother's wife remaining 
with him. 

£yen with this reinforcement the Yaawangis fought at great dis- 
iMlvantage, their enemies being much more numerous, and all men. 
The conflict was fierce and frightful. Men and women fought like 
demons, caring nothing for their own safety, but striking ^ith savage 
fury at any enemy who approached them. All were drenched in blood ; 
their hair streamed wildly and the clubs crashed incessantly; while 
yells of defiance, uttered and answered, rose shrilly above the tumult 
of the fray and completed the deafening discord. 

At length the Waarengbadawas drew off, and halted at a short 
distance to recover themselves. Presently messengers began to pass 
between the tribes, and long discussions were held on the matters in 
dispute. But before anything could be arranged night came on, so the 
Yaawangis retired to their huts, the women making piteous lamenta- 
tions over the slain. 

Soon after dark the Waarengbadawas stole away. On discovering 
this a council was held, and it was determined to follow them imme- 
diately. Leaving the women and Backley behind, the warriors began 
their pursuit, passing swiftly but noiselessly through the bush. At 
last the enemy were discovered lying about in scattered groups, and 
most of them asleep. Uttering one ringing yell, the Yaawangis burst 
upon them. Three were instantly slain, many more were wounded, 
And the rest fled for their lives, leaving their weapons in the hands of 
their assailants. No mercy was shown to their disabled foes ; the 
victors beat them with boomerangs till the life was fairly thrashed out 
of them ; and when all were slain, the Yaawangis gave three great 
Bhonts, after which they cut off the arms and legs of their victims and 
bore them away in triumph. 

Day had broken when they reached home. The women saw them 
in the distance, and came to meet them, shouting and dancing in savage 
ecstasy. Baking-stones were heated in the fires, while the men cjt the 
flesh from the limbs they had brought with them. Then followed a 
brutal feast, horrible in its details. The children were greased with 
human fat, the bones were broken with tomahawks, sucked clean of 
marrow, and then given to the dogs. 

Having thus gratified their brutal instincts, they brought out the 
bodies of their own slain. Bound graves, about four feet deep, were 
made with digging sticks. The bodies, coiled up in their skin rugs, 
were laid in them, covered with boughs, and then the earth was heaped 
over all. A ring was cleared round each grave, the brushwood being 
burnt and the ashes scattered over the mounds. Digging-sticks were 
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stuck in the women's graves and spears in those of the men. There 
was a simple symbolism in this. The boughs represented a customary 
woodland lodge, and under them the dead lay as if asleep. The- 
implements they had used were near at hand ; provisions were prepared 
for immediate necessities ; and ever after, when any of the tribe passed 
near, they kindled a fire, so that it might be ready when the dead 
should re-awaken. They watched by the graves all that day and 
through the following night, and then at daybreak moved silently 
away. 

R. B. Holt. 

(To he continued.) 



THE BLENHEIM WHELP. 



Habe 1 Did you hear the Blenheim whelp, yelp ^' Help I 
The British Lion will no more roar o'er gore. 
That noble beast has now become humdrum : 
And, muzzled by Saint John of Brum, glum, dumb." 
So comes a grueish, shrewish cry — ^high, nigh. 
Made pungent by a peppered lie, sly, dry, 
From dandy, bandy Randy. 

John Bull beholds the Woodstock pet fret, sweat ; 
Hears wordy vows that ears polite smite, bite ; 
And wonders is such eloquence dense sense ? 
Is truth, which gentlemen revere, hear, fear, 
A law no puppy duke can breed, need heed ? 
Then looks about to find a stick, thick, quick. 
For dandy, bandy Randy. 

Safe in his pachydermous hide, pride-dyed. 
The prating progeny of peers, jeers, sneers. 
A Churchill preaching purity must bawl, squall, brawl ; 
And, just as suits a party end, rend, mend. 
Age, wisdom, honesty, he mocks, shocks, blocks. 
And, Phaeton-like, the sun would stride, ride, guide I 
Bah 1 dandy, bandy Randy. 



R. B. Holt, 



TRIED BY DEATH. 



A BSKABK was made to me, the other day, "by a Christian friend with 
regard to my profession to him of Atheism. " Ah," said he, " it is all 
very well while you are strong and in health to reject God, and be 
guided only by reason, as you call it. But how will this belief, or no- 
belief, of yours stand to you in the hour of sorrow and sickness, or at 
that more solemn moment when you find yourself face to face with 
death?" 

All Atheists are accustomed to challenges such as the above. The 
incident is trite, and I only mention it as an introduction to the relation 
of an experience of my own — one which enabled me not only to 
effectually answer my Christian friend and would-be admonisher, but 
solved for myself how " my belief or no-belief would stand to me when 
face to face with death." 

It happened in this wise. One day, five years ago, I was 
travelling with companions in a wild country. After a weary march 
of some three or four hours through pouring rain, we arrived about 
midday at the bank of a river, broad, deep, rapid, swollen by recent 
rains. As is usual in all forest rivers, the bed of the stream was 
encumbered by sunken trees, the mighty boughs of some of which, 
once of gigantic growth, stemming the force of the waters, produced 
nnder-currents and miniature whirlpools sufficiently strong, when 
added to the swiftness of the main current, to render crossing the 
river by swimming a dangerous feat even to a strong man, much more 
to one who, like myself, had for weeks before been suffering from 
malarious fever. 

However, there was no help for it ; the river had to be crossed. 
There was no boat or raft, or means of crossing other than swimming. 
One or two of my companions, without any hesitation, stripped, and, 
holding their clothes above their heads, entered the water at once. 
It was not encouraging to see that they, strong swimmers, were 
swept down by the force of the stream, battling hard and making 
progress, but in an exceedingly oblique direction, whilst they finally 
landed on the opposite bank, many hundred yards lower down than 
the spot whence they had started on this. I had been in the habit 
of wading or swimming across streams daily, and did not feel 
nervous. I was already wet through to the skin, and I determined, 
rather foolishly, to swim across the river, clothes and all, even retain- 
ing my heavy shooting-boots. I reasoned that, swimming with both 
hands free, I should be able to work along better than if I had to 
carry my clothes and boots in one hand, and swim on my side with 
trhe other. 
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Sitting here in a qniet room in a oommonplaoe English house, 
with commonplace surroundings, I can still, reading over the record 
of that day's adventure as entered in my diary a day after it occurred, 
vividly recall the scene. I can see the wild, wooded banks of the 
river ; the fierce, headlong rush of the swollen waters ; my companions 
crossing one by one. I can see the dingy, leaden-colored sky, the 
falling of the misty rain, successor to the incessant downpour through 
which we had been marching, and on the horizon a huge black pile of 
clouds raising themselves slowly above a distant range of forest- 
covered mountains. 

Looking for a favorable place to descend, I noticed that somewhat 
below the spot where I stood, a narrow but deep tributary stream 
rushed with great force into the main river, causing a diversion of 
the current of the latter in an oblique direction. I thought it possible 
that by entering just above the mouth of the tributary I might get 
the benefit of the cross-current, and be in a manner helped across. I 
did not, unfortunately, notice a peculiar, broken, eddying look on the 
surface of the water a little distance out in the line I intended to take. 
No doubt some sunken tree, rock, or other impediment was there, but 
I was unaware of it. Entering the water as gently as possible, I 
started. For twenty or thirty yards it was all right, though even then 
I began to feel sorry I had not taken my boots off at any rate. Then 
I entered the cross-current and was whirled about a little, but was 
still swimming strongly, when suddenly I felt as if my legs had been 
seized and an irresistible force was dragging them forwards and 
downwards, and in a second I was pulled under water and turned over 
and over, striking against something solid. I felt confused, but still 
could think connectedly. My first idea was that a crocodile had got 
me ; but there was no crushing or pain in my legs. Then I thought 
I was entangled among weeds. No ; I was not stationary ; I was being 
swept along. Making a strong effort, I struck for the surface, and at 
last found my head above water. Gasping, I glanced towards the bank 
I had left. It was not very far, but I was drifting fast down the river. 
I heard a shout, and saw two or three of my companions still on the 
near bank, running along the edge as if to come to my assistance, 
while one man who was already in the water was making for me. I 
tried to collect my thoughts, and make an attempt to throw myself on 
my back and float ; but, weighted with my wet clothes and the heavy 
boots, my legs sank. I felt my strength giving way ; then again I was 
pulled under and rolled over and over as before. Another desperate 
effort, and I came to the surface a second time, and made another 
feeble attempt to keep myself up. Death by drowning, I have always 
heard, is rather pleasant than otherwise. All I can say is, I did not 
find it so ; I found it horribly unpleasant. The second time I went 
down the water got into my nose and throat, and I came up choking, 
gasping and utterly worn out, but still able to think, and think calmly, 
though thought succeeded thought with lightning-like rapidity. And 
first a whole review of my past life, with my sins and wrong-doings 
standing out especially black, did not pass before my eyes, as it ought^ 
to have done according to the orthodox opinions about drowning men' 
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The prominent idea in my mind was almost ludicrous. It was a regret 
that it was not the beantifnl bine sea in which I was drowning, bat nasty, 
turbid, dirty water. I felt quite convinced death had come to me at 
last, but I felt no fear. I thought of the belief of my childhood that 
I had forsaken. I was not troubled. I felt I had done rightly in 
leaving it. I felt even at that supreme moment that the belief had 
been false, and then thought flashed forward, and I knew that I was 
going to eternal rest ; to an annihilation of ^' I *'; to a ceasing of the 
individual consciousness. From this my mind flew to thoughts of 
those dear to me at home, and again I made a struggle for life. I 
struck out towards the near shore. It was in vain : my exhausted 
strength was incapable of any further useful effort. I felt myself 
sinking, the horrid water rushing into my mouth as I gasped painfully. 
There was a singing in my ears, a terrible, agonising pain in my head 
and throat, a feeble lifting and clutching of my hands, a gurgling 
gasp, and I lost all consciousness. 

When I came to again, with dawning sensation I awoke to agony. 
Ghisping attempts to breathe, blood in my mouth, burning in my eyes, 
a lurid redness floating before me, with no distinct vision of anything. 
And then I became conscious of people round me, of being rolled from 
side to side, of sickness, of racking pain in head and chest. But, oh ! 
the hopeless, helpless sinking back towards death; the struggling 
forward to life; the alternate ebb and flow of the waves of conscious 
existence. It seemed to last for an eternity. 

For many hours I lay scarcely able to move oven when life was 
re-established. Next day I was better, and could listen to the account 
of my rescue. One of my companions, the one I had seen swimming 
towards me, a powerful man and magnificent swimmer, on seeing me 
sucked under the water the first time, had struck out towards me. He 
saw me come up ; he saw me go down and come up for the second 
time. Rightly conjecturing that an eddy or whirlpool existed on the 
spot where he had seen me sink, he did not dare to cross there, but, 
swimming out into the middle of the stream, allowed himself to drift 
until below the place where, for the third time, he saw me sink ; then 
he came round, and with wonderful pluck and strength dived for me ; 
but in the muddy, darkened waters he could see nothing, and the cur- 
rent ran fiercely. Up again to the surface for a long breath, and then 
another dive, and his foot strikes something. He turns round and 
dutches it. It is my senseless body, which has drifted and is held 
arrested against the great branches of a sunken tree. 

Holding my arm tightly, he places his feet against the tree, and 
using all his strength, shoots to the surface. And there there is help 
ready. Another man is down in the water, and between them they 
drag me to land. They work the water out of my lungs ; they rub me 
down till I regain consciousness. A fire is lit and a camp formed, and 
we stop there a week until I am able to travel. 

No need to teU of my gratitude. I came to know the plucky 
fellow well who saved my life, and through him many of his country- 
men. Words cannot tell what simple devotion and kindness I 
received from those poor black men. Wild, uncivilised races we call 
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them. I have met with more virtue, truthfulness, loving-kindness 
among them than among the most civilised men in Europe. 

I have only to add that the above account of an experience of the 
pains of drowning, and the thoughts and feelings of the moment, are 
taken almost verbatim from the pages of my journal, written the day 
after the event. I was an Atheist then, and my Atheism troubled me 
not. If the experience of a few moments passed in the jaws of death 
were a true and sure test of the happiness or unhappiness to be had 
in any form of belief, then has Atheism in my case come out triumph- 
ant. But more is required than this. It is not only how a belief 
" stands to you," to use the words of my Christian friend, in death, 
but how it stands to you in life. That is the true test of its goodness, 
its truth, its utility. And surely modern Atheism — the Atheism that 
has its roots in the teachings of Darwin, Haeckel, Biichner — ^the 
Atheism that has grown around the fearlessly honest workful life of 
men and women in England whose names are becoming household 
words — is already bearing fruit in lives the fairest, best, and most 
human the world has yet seen. 

EsTO Pebpetua. 



A CONTRAST! 



The London streets are all alive ; 

Let's wander out across the way, 
And see the carriages arrive 

To fetch the people from the play. 
At every door stand girls who greet 

All men with wanton, wistful eyes ; 
'' No, thank you, not to-night, my sweet. 

You'll net, I hope, some richer prize." 

Come, drink a glass and don't be blue ; 

We'll give our mocking spirits rest 
And take of life a hopeful view. 

Swearing all's ordered for the best. 
Lo I Signs of youthful industry ! 

Those wretched-looking little elves, 
Whose petticoats scarce reach the knee, 

At their own trade support themselves. 
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What trade ? 'Tis easy to be seen. 

Their faces tell you and their dress, 
Their sugared glances, cold and keen, 

Instinct with painful knowingness. 
These half -developed shades of vice 

No genial lust-fire feeds and warms ; 
Impurity in them is ice, 

That freezes roimd their fragile forms. 

A contrast ! See patrician grace 

In its perfection ! There, man, there ! 
That tall girl, with a haughty face, 

And heaving bosom white and bare. 
She leans upon her father's arm. 

Her mother guards her in the rear ; 
But her own presence is a charm 

Against all insults girls need fear. 

And yet, though passing through the throng — 

She seems a very queen in truth — 
She finds, I fancy, something wrong 

With all her life's luxurious youth. 
Her eyes are beautiful, but sad ; 

Her face is pale and passionless ; 
As if some longings, once she had, 

Are choked beneath that tight-laced dress. 

Well ! well ! they've reached their carriage now, 

And off they drive into the night. 
What thoughts, I wonder, cloud that brow 

Which nature meant to be so bright ? 
Perchance she scorns a woman's life 

And longs to be a man instead ; 
Perchance she would she were a wife, 

And fears she may be left unwed. 

Great is Diana, at whose shrine 

Our sisters pay the worship due ; 
And if those vestal virgins pine 

What matters that to me or you ? 
One look at London streets will show, 

Better than any treatise could. 
The nature of the debt we owe 

Our deity of maidenhood. 

Chables a. Every. 



JAMES THOMSON. 



I. — ^Thb Man. 

The admirers of James Thomson's genius should be grateful to Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, who has superintended the publication of four volumes 
of his collected works, and promises still another if possible, which will 
complete the series. The fourth volume, recently published through 
Messrs. Beeves and Turner, is entitled " A Voice from the Nile, and 
other Poems." Besides two hundred and fifty pages of verse, some 
composed only a few weeks before the author's death, and some more 
than twenty years previous, it contains a finely etched portrait by 
A. Evershed, and a Memoir by Mr. Dobell. The verse will be the 
subject of criticism in my next article ; in this I propose to deal with 
the Biography only. 

But first a word as to Mr. Evershed's portrait, which may be con- 
sidered an integral part of the Memoir. It is finely etched, as I have 
already remarked, and it is very truthful to the expression of Thomson's 
face in repose during the last few years of his life. It gives accurately 
enough all the deep lines of pain and thought. But it affords no idea 
of what Thomson's face was like when kindled with intellect or emotion. 
And the absence of color is in his case peculiarly misleading. He had 
tihat rare combination — ^black hair and beard, and grey-blue eyes. The 
eyes were fine and wonderfully expressive. They were full of shifting 
l%ht, soft gray in some moods and deep blue in others. To the close 
observer they revealed depth within depth ; and when he was moved 
by strong passion, they widened and flashed with magnetic power. 

Mr. Dobell's Memoir is written with loving care, and does credit 
alike to his heart and head. Yet it has defects, or perhaps I should 
say deficiencies. Too much importance is attached to some things and 
too little to others. Some things that ought to have been said are 
entirely omitted, and others that a/re said might wisely have been kept 
back, unless advanced with their necessary qualifications. Above all 
there is an apologetic tone, which is very regrettable. Mr. Dobell, I 
am quite sure, did not intend this ; but it is there nevertheless. It is 
not conspicuous in particular sentences, but it runs with persistent 
sadness through every page. No greater mistake could be made. 
Thomson's life does not require any defence or palliation : it only needs 
to be explained ; and that will be the chief object of my article. 

Let us begin at the end. Thomson died at University College 
Hospital on June 3, 1882, in his forty-ninth year. Mr. Dobell states 
that intemperance hastened, if it did not cause, his death. True ; and 
now it is, as I may say, officially published, the fact can no longer be 
ignored, much less concealed. But intemperance is a ver}' general 
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phsenomenon ; it results from all sorts of causes ; and before we can 
ascribe moral blame to any man who exhibits it, we must understand 
the special circumstances of his case. Mr. Dobell's explanation is that 
Thomson was unhappy ; that he brooded over the memory of his lost 
love ; that personal failures made his life a long defeat ; that his misery 
was exasperated by a pessimistic philosophy ; and that he tried to '^ drown 
thought and remembrance in the Lethe of alcohol." This is a very 
unsatisfactory theory to one who knew Thomson as I did. Mr. Dobell 
makes no mention of the one fact which supplies the key to Thomson's 
aberration, and removes it from psychology to physiology. 

There weie some points of resemblance between the genius and life 
of Thomson and those of Novalis, as Mr. Dobell notices ; although he 
does not seem aware that Thomson had executed a translation of 
Kovalis*s ^' Hymns to the Night." It existed in manuscript four or five 
years ago, and it was worthy of a place beside the translation of 
Leopardi's Dialogues, which Thomson had finally revised for publica- 
tion with a prefatory memoir. Mr. Dobell appears ignorant of the 
existence of these works ; but, as I have said, he does notice Thomson's 
affinity to Novalis in some personal and poetical respects. The unhappy 
Grerman poet, who perished at such a youthful age, is thought by many 
people to have died of a broken heart, from the loss of his first love, a 
beautiful girl who died of consumption. But no one who has read 
Heine's passages on this affair can for a moment entertain such an idea. 
Novalis was as melancholy before she died as after, and Heine cruelly 
hints that his churchyard verses considerably hastened her decease. At 
any rate, it is indisputable that he recovered from his bereavement in a 
brief space of time, sufficiently to pay his addresses in another quarter. 
It is equally indisputable, however, that most of his best work was 
inspired by her memory ; but, at the same time, it is doubtful whether 
her death had any influence on the direction of his genius ; whether, 
indeed, it did more than afford an occasion for its fuller exercise. 
Garlyle pertinently asks whether the philosophy of a man of genius is 
decided, and his life wrecked, by the fact that a young woman is fair and 
mortal ? Surely not. Yet that is what Mr. Dobell asserts of Thomson ; 
and in so doing he accuses the object of his admiration of abnormal 
weakness. 

What are the facts? It is perfectly true, as Mr. Dobell relates, 
that Thomson lost bis first and only love when she was a girl and he 
was little more than a boy. It is perfectly true that he loved her with 
all the intensity of his nature, that her loss was a terrible blow, that 
her memory emerges in all his sombre work, and that he directly refers 
to her as ever-present in his thoughts in some very affecting verses 
written a year or two before his own death. But all this proves 
nothing. Thomson was a poet. He naturally invested the objects of 
his affection with the hues of his imagination. He carried within him 
an irrealisable ideal. If the beautiful girl had lived and become his 
wife, he would probably have recognised the illusion of his dreams, 
just as Shelley was disenchanted by the hard reality of his marriage 
with Mary GU)dwin. Thomson's bereavement was, in my opinion, only 
the peg on which he hung his garment of sorrow ; and if it had not 
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occurred, some other event would have served the same purpose. The 
real secret of his misery lay elsewhere. 

There is in Mr. D obeli's Memoir an extract from a letter written 
by Thomson from America in 1872. It runs thus : — 

" 1 am quite well again. Though never perhaps very strong, and rarely so 
well as to feel mere existence a delight (as to a really healthy person it must 
be ; no inferior condition, in my opinion, deserves the name of health), 1 am 
seldom what we call unwell. When travelling about I always find myself 
immensely better than when confined to one place. With money, I believe I 
should never have a home, but be always going to and fro on the earth, and 
walking up and down in it, like him of whom 1 am one of the children." 

Now let us go back and take a few lines from the narrative of 
Thomson's boyhood. His father, writes Mr. D obeli, " had by this time 
fallen in the social scale, owing, it is said, to habits of intemperance. 
I cannot give any other particulars respecting him, save a somewhat 
vague report that he became imbecile and died a few years afterwards." 
Putting these two facts together, do they not suggest that Thomson 
inherited a delicate constitution with a predisposition to drink? I 
remember his once telUng me that intemperance ran in the famUy, and 
that nearly all the members of it who " had brains," especially a gifted 
aunt of his, fell victims to its power. 

There is something still more important. I am satisfied from close 
observation that Thomson's intemperance was an effect rather than a 
cause, and that its origin was purely physical. He was not a toper ; 
on the contrary, he was a remarkably temperate man, both in eating 
and drinking. His intemperate fits came on periodically like other 
forms of madness ; and naturally, as he grew older and weaker, they 
lasted longer and the lucid intervals became shorter. The fits were 
invariably preceded by several days of melancholy, which deepened and 
deepened until it became intolerable. Then he flew to the alcohol, so 
naturally and unconsciously that when he returned to sanity he could 
seldom remember the circumstances of his collapse. Here, I submit, 
is the secret of Thomsou's life-tragedy. He suffered from constitu- 
tional melancholia ; 

" The * Melencolia ' that transcends all wit," 

as he himself expresses it in the magnificent finale of '^ The City of 
Dreadful Night." 

Th:)mson himself was perfectly aware of all this. In the eleventh 
section of the great poem just mentioned, he says of the dwellers in that 
fatal city — 

" They are most rational and yet insane : 

An outward madness not to be controlled ; 

A perfect reason in the central brain. 

Which has no power, but sitteth wan and cold. 

And sees the madness, and foresees as plainly 

The ruin in its path, and trieth vainly 
To cheat itself, refusing to behold." 

He also knew quite well the absurdity of the sentiment expressed in the 
verse which Mr. Dobell prefixes to the memoir, and which was written 
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at a time of weakness and dejection. In the fifth section of '^ The City 
of Dreadful Night " he refers thus to its inhabitant — 

"Though he possess sweet babes and loving wife, 
A home of peace by loyal friendships cheered, 
And love them more than death or happy life. 

They shall avail not ; he must dree his weird ; 
Renounce all blessings for that imprecation, 
St^eal forth and haunt that builded desolation, 
Of woe and terrors and thick darkness reared." 

What could the fulfilment of one dream have availed against this curse p 
It haunted him like a fiend. It stayed for no invitation and consulted 
no convenience. It often left him free and happy in untoward circum- 
stances, and beckoned him forth to bondage and misery as he sat at 
the feast, or glowed with pleasure in the revel. 

Mr. Dobell attaches too much importance to environment; most 
men, and especially men of genius, evolve their destiny from within. 
He deplores Thomson's failure with the public, when he himself cared 
nothing for success except as a means of livelihood, and despised the 
world's judgment on all but practical matters. There is no reason 
whatever for describing his schoolmastership in the army as " irksome." 
Thomson told me that it comprised some of the happiest days, and I can 
well believe it. He had youth, leisure for study and enjoyment, and 
delight in the exercise of his poetical powers. 

I concur with . Mr. Dobell in the belief that Thomson was not 
intellectually influenced to any considerable extent by his friendship 
with Mr. Bradlaugh. Never were two men more dissimilar in the cast 
of their minds ; and I must avow that I never met a man more 
obstinately individual than Thomson. His thoughts were all his own, 
and resulted from reading and observation and long pondering the 
problems of life. Shelley's influence on him was certainly profound, 
but it was an influence of enthusiasm rather than of ideas. Most 
assuredly it was not Shelley that most powerfully influenced his style. 
I remember how cordially he agreed with me when I dissented from 
Miss Simcox's conparison of his style with Shelley's. His great master 
was Dante; and Dantesque is the only proper word to describe the 
strongest characteristics of his style in *' The City of Dreadful Night." 
He possessed for many years the little Pickering edition of Dante, 
and he knew it almost by heart. Ruskin calls the great Florentine 
poet "the central intellect of all this world." " When," said Thomson 
to me, " I first read this sentence I thought it an exaggeration, but now 
I regard it as correct and true." I may here remark, in passing, that 
Thomson, who was a masterly satirist, wrote a terrible piece of grave 
irony on the late Lord Lytton in the terza rima^ which is what Dante 
might have written himself, if he lived in our age and had a talent for 
such work. 

Thomson's sympathy with radical and revolutionary causes is not 
much noticed by Mr. Dobell, but it was very strong. He was 
secretary for some time to the Polish Committee in London, and his 
glorious lines on " A Polish Insurgent," which I for one can never 
read without tears, prove that he might have written the noble songs 
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that George Eliot hoped he would compose. He sympathised with all 
self-sacrifice, all lofty aspiration, and in particular with all sujffering. 
This last emotion was often betrayed by a look rather than expressed 
in words. I vividly remember being with him once on a popular 
holiday at the Alexandra Palace. We were seated on the grass, 
watching the shifting groups of happy forms, and exchanging 
appreciative or satirictd remarks. Suddeuly I observed my companion's 
gaze fixed on a youth who limped by with a pleasant smile on his face, 
but too obviously beyond hope of ever sharing in the full enjoyment 
of life. Thomson's eyes followed him until he passed out of sight, and 
the next moment our eyes met. I shall never forget the gentle sadness 
of that look, its beautiful sympathy that transcended speech, and made 
all words poor. 

Mr. Dobell appears to me (I am sorry to say it) a little under the 
influence of comb in his references to Thomson's connexion with 
Freethought journals. He regrets that his fine powers were wasted 
in the Stcula/net. Well, the work brought him bread, and he wrote 
pretty much at his own pleasure on Heine, Schopenhauer, Godwin, 
and other great authors. He also contributed to the Secula/rid 
his fine Essay on Indolence, and several of his translations from 
Heine. And what does Mr. Dobell mean in saying that Thomson's 
contributing to the National Reformer ''did not tend to advance 
his reputation " ? As a matter of fact, he had no reputation to 
advance. The Freethought papers at least gave him full swing, and 
enabled his best work to see the light of day. It is decidedly unfair, 
when '' respectable " journals and magazines would not accept his verse or 
prose, to speak slightingly of papers that were bold enough and, let me 
add, sensible enough to accept both. Thomson would not have counte- 
nanced this depreciation ; and I venture to affirm that three out of 
every four admii-ers of his genius are still to be found within the 
Freethought party. 

Here I must conclude. I have not attempted to write a memoir or 
even a biographical sketch of James Thomson : I have only sought to 
supplement, and occasionally amend, Mr. D obeli's interesting and 
affectionate narrative. It contidns as much information as most readers 
desire, and can be recommended as in many respects a model of its kind. 
Some day or other there will perhaps be room for a little volume of 
Thomsoniana, and Mr. Dobell will be just the man to see it through 
the press. There can be little doubt that Thomson's fame will grow, 
and there will be an increasing interest in his life and work. 



GOSSIP. 



Th« British press excels in fluDkeyism, but we should think the reverend 
editor of the Windsor Monthly Mcbffaaine would run anyone closely for first 
prixe. He declares that **The Psalmist would neyer have written *put not 
your trust in princes ' if he had the honor of knowing his Royal Highness the 
IVince of Wides." 

The Prince of Wales drives to Sandown Races, spending the nation's 
money, as usual, on his personal pleasures. On the road he is '* annoyed*' 
by Michael Jordan, who requests Albert Edward to "give him a lift," not 
into the waggonette, but into a situation. For "annoying" the Prince, 
Michael Jordan is sentenced to fourteen days' hard labor. What a roaring 
Usee society is, to be sure ! One pauper is sent to gaol for asking another 
pauper to assist him ; one is lodged in a prison and the other in a palace — 
both at the nation's expense. 

It is gravely asserted by the papers that the Prince of Wales and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who have for years been estranged, are at last reconciled. 
Sorely all will be well now. We shall have peace and plenty. All nature 
will sympathise with this noble reconciliation. Vesuvius will cease to flame 
or smoke and Niagara will flow as placid as treacle. 

It is high time that some powerful journalist took up ithe question of our 
criminal courts. The extraordinary disparity of the sentences for similar 
offences quite bears out the remark of a prisoner that it is "often a toss up 
whether you get six months or six years." One day's police news affords the 
following illustrations : One man sentenced to ^yg years' penal servitude for 
forging a cheque for £19 ; a policeman found guilty of burglary, eighteen 
months' imprisonment ; and a lazy wretch, who knocked down his wife and 
kicked her in a brutal manner, only a month. Surely these varieties of 
punishment are enough to bring justice into contempt. 

The Rev. W. Beresford, of Leek, who refused to bury a man unless his 
toes were turned to the east, because, as he explained, " of the difficulty 
which would be experienced at the day of resurrection," only exhibited a 
primitive phase of the superstition which opposes cremation. Despite Justice 
Stephen having declared that this cheap and effectual sanitary measure is 
perfectly legal when carried out so as not to cause a nuisance. Sir William 
Harcourt stotes, from his place in the House of Commons, that he will do his 
worst to " put it down," on the ground that it is opposed to the sentiments of 
pious people, who — sensitive creatures — object to others devoting their lifeless 
clay to the flames, yet believe that the majority will have an eternity of fire 
applied to their miraculously sensitised epidermis. 

The struggle between the Clericals and the Liberals in Belgium is 
becoming more bitter every day. In Bruges, one of the strongholds of the 
priesthood, the Liberal Government are erecting a college for the training of 
secular teachers — a magnificent building two hundred yards square, and 
destined to form the centre of the educational system of that department of 
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Flanders. Tlie priests are stirring up the people against the college, calling 
it a building without God ; but most of the inhabitants, who are weary of 
the harsh dominion of the priests, welcome it. — EcJio. 

The eccentricities of Mrs. Weldon will not be useless if they serve to call 
public attention to the difference of opinion among "mad doctors" and the 
state of the law in regard to lunacy. As the law stands at present, any person 
may be incarcerated for life upon the simple certificate of two doctors that he 
**is insane." We say for life, for everyone knows that when once a patient 
has been committed to an asylum, the doctors are loth to take the responsi- 
bility of letting hira loose, even when they are not heavily paid for their keep, 
as in private asylums. The visit of the Lunacy Commissioners is but a farce, 
for the word of a patient would never be allowed to stand against that of his 
physician. Dr. Mortimer Glanville, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, stated that more than a third of the inmates of lunatic asylums 
might safely be liberated. What is wanted is that every alleged lunatic 
should be brought before a competent tribunal, and there need be no incarce- 
ration unless the patient is dangerous to himself or others. Private asylums 
should be abolished altogether, and superior accommodation provided in 
public institutions for patients whose relatives can pay for it. 

The Exeter Hall Conference on Sunday Observance was a woful failure in 
point of numbers. The Rev. John Gritton read a paper, in which he com- 
plained that 23,000 persons are employed in the postal service every Sunday. 
xes; but what of the quarter of a million employed about churches and 
chapels ? John Bull is getting heartily sick of these clerical gentlemen, who 
evidently object to Sunday labor on Protectionist principles. 

Mr. Gladstone's precarious health is a fact of very great significance 
At his age he cannot be expected to hold out much longer, and the day cannot 
be far distant when he must resign the Premiership at least. What then ? 
That is the question. After Mr. Gladstone the deluge, is a growing opinion. 
It is his personality that holds together the "Liberal" party, and after his 
presence is withdrawn that party will fall abroad. Then will ensue a time of 
severe struggle and fierce passion. But one thing is gratifying ; all the 
parties then must appeal to the public. 

Events have proved that the intimation of her Majesty's Government that 
its policy in the Soudan would be to " rescue and retire " should have read to 
" slaughter and stay." Our Liberal and pacific Government, with the most 
benevolent intentions in the world, have again allowed themselves to be 
dragged into what is rather a butchery than a war with " rebels," whose sole 
offence is their desire to be freed from their oppressions. This bloodshed 
and dishonor may be expected to continue as long as our Parliament repre- 
sents the aristocratic and military element, rather than the industrialism of 
the country. 

More than ten thousand women have signed a petition for the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases (Women's) Act, and sent it to Sir Charles Dilke 
for presentation. This is a very gratifying fact. It indicates that the influence 
of women on legislation will be distinctly purifying and elevating. 
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RADICAL PROSPECTS. 

O 

The next General Election cannot be very far remote. Despite 
Sir William Harcourt's boast that a Government which com- 
mands a majority of a hundred and thirty on the most im- 
portant measure it has introduced is under no necessity to appeal 
to the country, it is possible for the Ministry to be compelled to 
take that much-dreaded step before the term of its natural life 
expires. Lord Salisbury may screw up the courage of the Lords 
to the sticking place, and induce them to throw out the Franchise 
Bill; in which case, if the Upper House proved obstinate, Mr. 
Gladstone would be obliged to dissolve, unless he (and the Queen 
too) are prepared to create enough peers to swamp the opposition. 
Or the country may grow sick of the Egyptian business, which 
three-fourths of the men you meet with anywhere are heartily 
tired of already ; and the Radicals in the House may muster 
courage enough to support their principles for once, and place the 
Government in a minority on the question of its foreign policy. 
This also would necessitate a dissolution ; for even a Government 
with the consummate self-assurance of a Harcourt in its midst 
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could scarcely hold office after receiving such a check on a matter 
of such importance. 

There is another event that may bring about a dissolution. 
Mr. Gladstone is an old man now, and his frequent absence from 
the House on account of sickness is a prognostication of the end 
of his great career. In the natural course of things he cannot last 
much longer, and it is quite possible that he will retire from 
poUtical life, through sheer fatigue and inabiUty to meet the 
demands on his waning energies, some time before his final dis- 
appearance from the stage of life. Now it is obvious and indis- 
putable that Mr. Gladstone's personality is the sole tie which 
binds together the discordant elements of the " Liberal party " . 
and when his leadership terminates, either by death or retire- 
ment, the party will naturally fall abroad into unfriendly if not 
antagonistic groups. Can Lord Hartington hold them together, 
or would he even care to try ? Has Sir William Harcourt any 
following at all? Could Mr. Forster ever hope to regain the con- 
fidence he has lost ? Or would the Whigs follow the lead of Sir 
Charles Dilke or Mr. Chamberlain ? None of these things is at 
all probable. What then would happen ? Why this. The natural 
cohesion of the Conservative party would give them an immense 
advantage over the disorganised Liberals ; they would attract to 
themselves all the Whigs and many half-hearted Liberals, and 
veiy soon gain a good working majority. 

But even if Mr. Gladstone retain the leadership of the Liberals, 
a dissolution must eventually come, for ParUaments are not im- 
mortal, and this one has exhausted nearly two-thirds of its allotted 
time. What is likely to happen then ? Or, rather, to simpUf y 
matters, what should be the Radical policy ? An answer to this 
question will give us some idea of Radical prospects. 

First of all. Radicals are bound to show their abhorrence of 
- the policy Mr. Gladstone has pursued in Egypt. If we condone 
such a flagrant outrage on political justice and common honesty, 
we may as well cease talking about morality for the rest of our 
lives. Whether the bondholders, or the Court, or an itching desire 
to gain some " prestige," were the inspiration of Mr. Gladstone's 
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poKcy, does not in the least concern ns. We see in him a states- 
man who has behed his promises, stultified his reputation, and 
violated all the principles of international morality which he so 
eloquently expounded and defended in his Midlothian campaign. 
The country will not " go to the dogs " even if the Tories should 
have the opportunity of doing Mr. Gladstone's Tory work ; and 
every principle of honor demands that we should withhold our 
support from devastators and murderers. Let us, if we can, teach 
Liberal statesmen the invaluable lesson that if they forget their 
promises, we will not, and that if they betray their principles we 
will not condone their guilt. 

The Liberal Government is no friend to Radicalism, nor is it 
any real assistance to the obtaining of our programme. On the 
contrary, it is always Radicalism that has to save the Liberal Party 
from the consequences of its folly or its crime. When the Govern- 
ment is losing public favor through its wicked foreign policy, it 
seeks aid in the enthusiasm of Radicals by bringing forward a 
Franchise Bill, which ought to have been introduced within six 
months of its accession to power. The Franchise Bill is a tardy 
act of justice, postponed as long as possible, and only conceded in 
order that Radicals may save the Government from falhng into 
the clutches of the Tories. To pose as the deliverers of the people 
is, on the part of the Ministry-, the height of impudence. They 
were put in office to carry a Franchise Bill among other things 
they have neglected. Public opinion had ripened on the question 
of the suffrage long before their trimnph at the last elections. 
They are only fulfilling the mandate their constituents gave them 
rather later than they were expected to, and they are in nowise 
our emancipators. Pohticians arrogate too much honor. It is 
not they, but the great thinkers and writers outside who decide 
legislation by moulding opinion ; and, compared with these, they 
are but as the hands of a clock to the works inside. They indicate, 
but do not decide ; they register, but do not create. 

In any case, why should we support a Liberal party which 
gives us no aid in return, but plenty of insults in its stead ? 
Let us fight for our own hand. Let us run our own candidates, 
and tell the Liberals to look after themselves. Let us teach them 
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that our alle^ance Is not a law of nature, and that they do not 
obtain it by a species of divine right. Let us take a lesson from 
our French friends, and see if we cannot profit by thdr example. 
Why are the Radicals so potent in France in proportion to their 
numbers? Because they fight for their own principles through 
thick and thin, and show by their obstinacy that they must be 
coimt^d with. They smile at the cry about letting in the 
Reactionists, just as we should smile at the cry about letting in 
the Tories. They run their own candidates at elections, and vote 
for them to a man. They often lose, it is true ; but sometimes 
they win. One success encourages all those who have lost to 
renew the struggle; and a few Radical deputies, pledged to 
definite principles, change the complexion of the whole Chamber. 

The truth is that Tories and Radicals are the real opponents, 
and the politics of the immediate future will be decided by that 
fact. The battle lies between privilege and equality, between 
special classes in possession of power and emolument and the great 
mass of the people whose industry supports their luxury. The 
new Franchise Bill, if carried before the next elections, will give 
the preponderance of political power to the working classes ; or, as 
Lord Salisbury says, to the least Conservative section of the com- 
munity. It only remains for them to exercise this power for their 
own elevation, for the enforcement of absolute justice in the State, 
and for the perfect enfranchisement of their posterity. We must 
appeal to them in this spirit, and ask them to make this effort ; 
and human nature must have recently midergone some great 
and mysterious change if we do not largely succeed in our design, 

Gt. W. FOOTE. 



THE CURSE OF CASTE 



In some umbrageous grove, where scarce a foot 
Had ever trodden, where no human voice 

Awoke the echoes of the wood, no brute 
Did in its savage feasts of blood rejoice, 

Companionless, there bloomed a beauteous rose, 

Flushed as the ruby in the coronet. 
Bed as auroral tints when night doth close. 

Or as the tinctured west where Sol doth set. 

Like vestal virgin who abjures the world. 
And shrinks nerself within some sad retreat. 

The rose its fragrance gave, its leaves unfurled. 
Yet none e'er came to mark its influence sweet. 

Another flower, not half so wondrous fair. 

Unfurled its leaflets to the gaze of all. 
But yet its fragrance sickened on the air, 

Its shrivelled petals soon were seen to fall. 

Still fond admirers gave the wonted praise. 

Extolling it as nature's grandest dower ; 
But could the veil be lifted from their eyes. 

How would they praise the unknown forest flower ? 

And thus amidst the striving human race, 

The gifted peasant in oblivion pines. 
The aristocrat, whom no talents grace, 

The joys of wealth and honor e'er combines. 

F. J. Cox. 



LUNACY AND LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
By an Ex-Lunatic. 



Persons addicted to too copious Kbations are seldom ready to 
admit that they are or ever have been other than sober, and lunatics 
are generallv even less wilhng than drunkards to acknowledge their 
insanity, oome, indeed, firmly believe the world mad ana them- 
selves sane. Although this was largely my own case during the 
prevalence of my mania, I have both come to recognise that the 
influence of those who had the upper hand of me was directed to 
my good, and to be no more ashamed of my enforced detention in 
what should be hospitals for the mind than if I had been compelled 
to attend a surgery through breaking an arm or a leg. 

The immediate occasion of my mental breakdown was a sudden 
and overwhelming stress of work and worry. At the critical 
moment I insanely suspected the " mesmeric power " of a person 
with whom I was brought in contact. This dangerous delusion 
was ministered to by the remembrance of a dear friend, a Kulin 
Brahmin, with whom I had often talked of mesmerism, mysticism, 
and occult philosophy, and who, after one of the most romantic 
careers possible in our century, had adopted the hermit's garb and 
travelled to the Himalayas to prepare for the higher life. Upon 
my friends asking my wants, I would reply not to sleep and to 
communicate with my friend, giving his strangely-sounding EKndu 
name and his address as somewhere on the Himalayan mountains. 
I would not sleep or eat, but persisted in striving to acquire a self- 
induced reverie by concentration of thought. Breaking down in 
this, my tongue would gabble volubly with the repetition of a few 
phrases. 

Lunatics usually complain of their treatment, and to this rule 
I am no exception. The physician called in, though able enough 
in some departments of his profession, knew little of the protean 
forms of insanity, and finding I was worn out for want of rest, 
had no better remedy than that of chloroform, which, I am 
told, was . administered to me several times within a few days. 
This, I am convinced, was a terrible mistake. Months after the 
smell and purple mist would come over me. The chloroform pro- 
duced unconsciousness and quiescence, without the rest of sleep. 
I awoke from it every time, convinced that I had died, and with a 
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more painful effort of memory as to what had brought me to my 
position. The fact that I found myself in the same room in no 
wise altered this conviction of having died, for I held that if we 
indeed live after death, we should commence where we left off. 
The most distressing effect of the chloroform was, however, that I 
lost the sense of time. If those who talk so glibly of eternity 
ever realised it as I did during what seemed the ages upon ages of 
my insanity, they would consider annihilation an mfinitely prefer- 
able idea. During all this while my mind was constantly at play 
upon itself, and was, while not obUvious, regardless of the things 
around me. I imagined myself able to rise above the ordinanr 
conditions of life by sheer force of will, and, while fancying myseft 
acquiring superiority, in reality exhibited an obstinacy, arrogance, 
and dislrust of friends foreign to my character. But my purpose 
is rather to draw attention to my observation of the conduct of 
lunatic asylums than to make a contribution to psychological 
pathology. 

When another doctor was called in to testify to my insanity, I 
had sufficient notion of the nature of his business to desire to see 
the paper he was signing. This he refused, and I thereupon 
requested him to leave my room. 

The case of Mrs. Weldon has directed some attention to the 
nature of this certificate, by which, upon the order of any person 
who may choose to make a pecuniary arrangement with an asylum 
proprietor, any two physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries, no matter 
how young and inexperienced, may place for life a citizen of the 
state into the hands of a private asylum keeper, who, however, 
must not stand to either in the relation of a father, brother, son, 
or partner (the act does not exclude fathers-in-law, brothers-in- 
law, cousins, or female relatives), and which gives to the owner of 
an asylum and his servants complete power of caption and control 
over the patient from whom he will make his profit as long as he 
is unrecovered. The certificate, moreover, makes no discrimina- 
tion between the case of a raging maniac and a simple imbecile, 
between the cerebral excitement, which may be cured by a few 
days' rest and nourishment, and the hopeless dementia of a 
thoroughly disordered brain. Once the . patient is incarcerated, 
the physicians who signed the order may even be debarred admit- 
tance to observe the progress or otherwise of the patient. Such a 
startling state of the law sufficiently shows the hollowness of boasts 
of British freedom in the case of a minority unable to make their 
interests heard. 

In my own case, removal from an incompetent physician to an 
asylum was the best thing possible. But I have since learnt suffi- 
ciently that the entrance to such institutions is made far too easy, 
and the exit too difficult, my own experience fully corroborating 
the evidence given by Dr. J". Mortimer Granville before the Eoyal 
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Commission, that a third of the imnates of lunatic asylums might 
safely be set at large. Indeed, I would say that two-thirds would 
be greatly better if in domestic care. Under pretence of having 
a drive to Victoria Park, I was taken in a cab to a well-known 
middle-class asylum at the East-end of London. This establish- 
ment has long been rid of the bad repute once attached to its 
name, and although purely a commercial venture, is under the 
superintence of an eminent psychologist, whose skill is equalled by 
his kindness. I have consequently no such sensational reports to 
make as those recently published in an evening journal. I was 
taken almost immediately to a padded room, made to strip, and 
leave all my clothes outside, and was left to huddle myself in 
blankets on the padded floor. This strong-handed measure cer- 
tainly sobered me down. I realised that I was in a madhouse, and 
determined that, endure what I might, I would try and preserve 
my reason no longer for any mystical purpose but for the sake of 
one I loved. Although I did not sleep all night, the thought of 
my position kept me calm. In the morning I was taken to a cold 
bath, and, contrary to the printed regulations, my head was kept 
some time under water. This effectually subdued me. I saw 
obedience was the first requisite, and when medicine was offered 
me, took it readily. The medicine was purgative and appetising, 
I soon began to eat heartily of the good and abundant food pro- 
vided, and with my appetite I recovered my strength and my 
power of memoir, and of co-ordination of ideas. I felt as if the 
furniture of my brain had been exploded, and I had to gather it 
together again. Everything I saw served to call back my old 
thoughts and ideas. I soon took interest in my afflicted comrades, 
and gathered many a curious and pathetic story from them. 

In a week's time I was fairly recovered. There only remained 
an abnormal aural sensibility contributed to by the noises. of the 
inmates and the proximity of a railway. My fancies were also 
apt to return in dreams, and I found the fantastic wall paper of 
the dormitory in which I was put, with six others and an attendant, 
very disturbing. This is a small matter, yet I am convinced the 
trifling substitute of painted walls for wall papers would be an 
advantage in such places. Of far more importance, to most of the 
inmates, was the absence of occupation. From this I did not 
suffer, as I had much correspondence, and daily walked for 
several hours around the grounds; but the listless air which 
characterised most of the inmates plainly told that some useful 
labor would have been beneficial, if not a necessary element of 
cure. The daily newspapers, illustrated weeklies, chess and 
draughts were provided and indulged in, but without that interest 
which comes from their being taken as recreation after work. It 
is true many of the patients, knowing they are well paid for, might 
resent having to do anything in the nature of work, but this 
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is only another of the many reasons for having all lunatic asylums 
public institutions. 

The relative who had signed the order for my incarceration 
being fortunately agreeable to my removal to lodge with a friend 
in the country, the doctor readily gave my discharge within a 
fortnight of my admission, my expenses for a month having being 
paid m advance. For this doubtless the medical fraternity, 
judging by the issue, would blame him, but I cannot do so since 
it was at my own earnest solicitation. Although well treated by 
the attendants as soon as it was seen I was recovering and able to 
take care of myself, the sense of being in confinement with the 
inevitable association of unpicked companions, made me long, as 
almost ^very inmate of an asylum longs, for escape. 

While with my friend in Worcestershire, one of those very 
Curious coincidences occurred which if considered apart from the 
average of events might trouble the Society of Psychical Research 
to explain. A letter was forwarded to me sent from India to 
Scotland by my Brahmin friend, at the very time when I was in 
danger and crying out for a communication from him, although I 
had not heard from him for two years. It was full of his usual 
sublime mysticism, and indicated that his eyes were partly open and 
his readiness to assist me if I would enter on the path. This 
letter weighed much upon my mind. 

I journeyed back to town to let my friends see how well I 
was, and by them was advised to take a trip to Edinburgh. I 
foolishly went by water, and, the weather being rou£jh, I was sea- 
sick all the journey. Despite the attention oi kind friends upon 
my arrival, I fancied my Indian friend was communicating to me 
by signs again, and wandered off to Glasgow. Not finding my 
friends there I tried to make my way back at night, feeing 
utterly exhausted I knocked at a private house for shelter, and 
was taken to the police-station, where my mania returned in full 
force. After being examined by two young doctors I was taken 
before the Sheriff and committed to an asylum — ^the Scotch law 
very properly determining that the only persons who can authorise 
admission into an asylum are persons who are entrusted with the 
power of taking away personal liberty for other reasons than 
lunacy. Another feature of the Scotch law which might be 
imitated or even improved with advantage in England, is that the 
certificate of insanity must be renewea every three years or the 
patient liberated. 

Judged by the outside, the handsome and beautifully-situated 
asylum Tor pauper lunatics in which I was placed, appears a 
palace. That the inmates have a different view may best appear 
from the fact that in a gang of twelve outdoor workers with whom 
I was placed there were no less than seven attempts at escape 
within a fortnight. The asylum being connected by telegraph 
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with the poUce-stations, and the prisoners being dressed in the 
asjlum moleskins, prevent such attempts being effectual, and the 
parties making them always suffered for it in the bath afterwards. 
During the short while I was there one poor woman did manage 
to escape. She got on to the' railway and was cut to pieces by an 
engine. I have heard it said that the perfervidum ingeniv/m oi the 
Scotch people makes it necessary that many of their insane should 
only be treated like wild animals, and I heard the opinion ex- 
pressed by several keepers (all uneducated but magnificent physical 
men from the highlands) that they ought to have dogs and guns to 
keep the patients in order. 

Although, thanks to the enUghtened efforts of such men as 
Pinel, Conolly, Tuke and Garmier Hill, the system of non-^ 
mechanical restraint has become universal in our asylums, it must 
not be supposed that the feeling of fear and imcanniness in regard 
to the insane from which the old brutal methods sprang has entirely 
died out among the keepers. It certainly was not so in Scotland, 
and I was the witness to many scenes of brutality which I am sure 
would not have met the approval of the medical superintendent. 
The primary attention appeared to be given to the safe custody of 
the patients, and next to getting as much work out of them as 
possible. Their cure was a subsidiary matter, mainly left to the 
regular system of diet and work in fresh air. A patient working 
outside might pass weeks without being able to see the doctor. 
With one physician to over a thousand patients, anything like 
individual treatment could not be expected. The diet was of the 
most frugal character. In the morning a large plate of oatmeal 
porridge, with a small cup of watered milk. For dinner kail, 
followed by rice and a small portion of tinned meat. For the 
evening meal a cup of tea and two slices of bread, smeared with 
an oleaginous compound called by courtesy butter. Most of the 
patients were always hungry, and eager to snatch any morsel left 
by one too ill to eat. I may here remark that insanity is greatly 
a disease of debility, tending to exhaust the vital powers. A liberal 
dietary in its initial stages is consequently one of the conditions of 
cure ; but it may be doubted if public corporations can be induced 
to see that to spend £1 a week for a month is more profitable than 
to spend ten shillings weekly for a year. 

We worked in me fields from nine in the morning until six 
with only the interval of one hour for dinner. Except to those 
who had newspapers sent to them, no other amusement was pro- 
vided in the short time afforded for recreation, except reading the 
Bible and paraphrases. We went to bed at half -past seven. On 
Sunday there was service in the .chapel, and on Monday — ^what was 
far more beneficial — a concert and dance. This is now an institu- 
tion in all asylums, and is especially relished by the female patients. 
Although only the worst of the patients are excluded, as much 
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order is maintained at these entertainments as at any public 
dancing-rooms, and the change from the ordinary melancholy 
routine of asylum life proves curative to many and consolatory to 
most of those who avail themselves of this opportimity of meeting 
the opposite sex. 

Judging from my own observation and the stories I heard, the 
main factors of insanity in Scotland appear to be whiskey and 
religion. The association of these two forms of spiritual excite- 
ment may excite opposition in those unwilling to recognise the 
extent and pernicious effects of religious mania which, in the words 
of Dr. Guy, " would be universally recognised as the prevailing 
form of unsoundness of mind if it were not for the unwillingness 
of mankind to affix the seal of insanity to any domias which many 
men hold in common." — " The Factors of the Unsound Mind. ' 
p. 126 ; 1881. 

As I was at no time dangerous, and did not " belong to the 
parish," the board of supervision and doctor gladly took the 
guarantee of a Glasgow friend that I should be seen after, and I 
was liberated. It might be difficult to supply a more striking illus- 
tration of the ups and downs of life than my dining that evening 
in the best restaurant in Glasgow, having dined at inidday in my 
moleskins, seated opposite a poor fellow who insisted upon rubbing 
his meat upon his hair before using it. 

(To he concHuded.) 



When youth was mine I thought that life would never 

Grow old. 
When your love glowed I thought that love coald never 

Grow cold. 



Your love is now as dead as my own youth is, 
And treachery as indifferent as the truth is ! 



L. L. 



(( 



CL/^UDIAN "AT THE PRINCESS'S. 



*' I hold it truth with him who sings. 
To one clear harp in divers toneSf 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

The Tennysonian motto with which the advertisements of the 
" Silver King " were adorned may be taken as an epitome of 
Wilson Barrett's theatrical career. He has steadily risen. It is 
unlikely that uny one of the successful productions with which his 
name has been identified in the past has seen the footlights for the 
last time. 

Harold Armytage, Jack Heam, Wilfrid Denver will all 
make their returning bow to the British public, and the lovers 
of art will hope, though I half fear in vain, to make the re- 
acquaintance of the Monk in " Juana." But as far as the producer 
of the plays and the characters is concerned, these dramatic re- 
vivals will probably be as brief as the effects of their religious 
namesakes. 

Wilson Barrett, without a doubt, intends higher things. He 
is already far beyond the average of actors and managers. Whether 
he is to rank with the immortals, despite the eloquence of such 
critics as Clement Scott and the Daily Telegraph school, is yet to 
be seen. Indeed nothing makes me more resolved to suspend my 
own judgment than the incoherent mouthings of such men as 
Clement Scott. Henry Irving is away, and some outlet must be 
found for the " gush " of persons of this kind. Wilson Barrett 
furnishes them with the most obvious conduit. 

Still, bearing all this carefully in mind, it remains that we have 
in the lessee-actor-manager of the Princess's, a hope for things 
theatrical. If any proof were wanted of this it is furnished by 
the playwrights to whom he has given opportunities. 

Without going further back tnan the last four pieces, we have 
G. R. Sims, Herman and Jones, Herman and Wills. Here is a 
steady advance. G. R. Sims has the dramatic faculty as he has 
the literary. But he has not inspiration. Of the " Sflver King " 
I have in these pages said my say. As a play and as a literary 
work, it was distinctly better than either the " Lights of London " 
or the " Romany Rye." With the collaboration of Messrs. Wills 
and Herman there is another stride forwards. As a writer of 
verses bordering on the region of poetry, W. G. Wills is superior 
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to H. A, Jones, and in the parts where the latter would have as a 
dramatist more power than the elder playwright, Herman pro- 
bahly atones for the deficiencies of both. And when the audiences 
rather than the popularity of "Claudian" are exhausted, there are 
rumors of Shakspere. As Mr. Barrett has utilised a phrase from 
Tennyson, I may perhaps suggest to him one from the writer 
towards whose dramatic works he is moving. In the words of 
Florizel to Perdita, " What you do, still betters what is done." 

Business is business, off the stage as well as on it, and no one 
can do other than admire the shrewdness with which the time 
of the production of " Claudian " was chosen. Henry Irving was 
abroad and it cannot be doubted that his distance lent enchantment 
to the view of his fellow artist. And the remembrance of this 
forces on us the " odorous " but necessary comparison between the 
two men. At least in two things, the manager of the Princess's 
is handicapped in comparison with the manager of the Lyceum. 
The one has neither the face nor (I am obliged to use the slang 
artistic phrase) the personal magnetism of the other. As far as 
figure and voice are concerned the advantage is on the side of the 
actor who is the younger in fashion. I do not stop to discuss the 
business capacity of which each has shown himself the possessor. 
This, though unfortunately essential to the securing a hearing for 
art, is not part of art. As regards the knowledge of stage detail, 
Wilson Barrett has probably learnt something of his friendly rival, 
and the latter will have to look to it that he does not better the 
instruction. So far, Irving has shown far higher intellectual 
capacity than the impersonator of Claudian. But until we see 
what the latter can do with Shaksperian character, discussion is 
not quite possible on this important subject, though I must confess 
that the Mercutio at the Comi; when Modjeska was Juliet, points 
to a conclusion adverse to Barrett. But in the matter of face the 
advantage is all on one side. The face of Wilson Barrett is striking, 
is finely cut, is mobile. That of Irving is more striking, more fine^ 
cut and more mobile. It reminds one oi the sea with clouds and sun- 
shine alternately playing over it. Personal magnetism must be 
the possession of any man or woman who holds a crowded house 
quiet and understanding through long scenes. Yet that this is 
a power possessed by one English actor more than by any other, 
all the others would be ready to acknowledge. 

For the play. I have said that it is in advance of anything yet 
done at the Princess's under the present management. The 
regret is that it is not so much more in advance. The play is 
interesting, and it has its poetry. But everyone who remembers 
the real legend of the Wandering Jew in any of its nonrHermanish 
forms must be full of a silent sorrow at the way in which the 
legend is denuded of its beauty in the play of " Claudian." In 
the most poetical form of the legend the curse of eternal life can 
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only pass from Ahasuems if he gains some true woman's love. 
Such a love knows no limit to self-sacrifice, and the gaining of it 
implies that yielding up of her life for his, without which he 
cannot obtain the mercy of death. In the play the Wandering 
Byzantine, Claudian, gains under his curse the love of Almida, and 
then, when a convenient earthquake turns up, not only itself but 
Charydos, he has the choice of life and death. Naturally — ^and 
without, as it seems to me, very much self-sacrifice — ^he chooses 
release from lovedom. Of course we know that the Holy Clement 
in his curse had stipulated for an earthquake before the choice 
was to be offered, and has apparently been loitering about for a 
century until Providence let loose. I cannot but think that this 
dilatoriness on the part of the Almighty is a little hard on the 
Holy Clement and Claudian, both of whom living in an oriental 
clime, 1,500 years ago, and one of them, with literally nothing on 
earth to do, would have counted on an earher earthquake. 
Seriously, the play misses much of the pathos that is possible. 
And even in the fact that only one hundred years of trial are 
traversed, there is, to me, a blunder of the same nature as that 
noticeable in the Christian legend of the life of Christ. One 
hundred years is too short a time for the expiation of the crimes 
of Claudian, as tliree years is too short a time for the life-work of 
a Messiah. 

On another ground, even more fundamental, I am at issue 
with the writers. This is as to the use of the supernatural. For 
some time to come the dramatists and the poets will, Uke the 
wizards of old, have dealings with the supernatural. It will be a 
long time, I fear, ere our imaginative writers grasp the fact that 
within the regions of the natural there is not only enough and to 
spare of material, but " metal more attractive " to a race that is 
becoming daily more practical, without any loss of real poetry, 
and is recognising that, in the truth as it is in history and in 
evolution, there is a storehouse of unused, but most utilisable, 
ideas. 

Placing all this, however, on one side, the supernatural in the play 
of " Claudian " is not deftly used. Not to return to the procrastina- 
tion on the part of the earthquake, the effects of that ill-regulated 
catastrophe show a sad lack of moral feeling. Thousands of lives 
are lost to give a man the opportunity or giving up one. This 
is in harmony with the strange idea that prompts people who have 
not embarked on board some vessel that goes down, to thank God 
for interfering on their behalf. 

Turning to the acting. Let me dismiss what are called minor 
characters first. In such a play as this there is, in reahty, no 
minor character. That is very nigh praise, and it is praise that I 
should imagine belonged to the play more unreservedly, as 
originally written, than it does to the play as acted. For the dis- 
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agreeable. I am at a loss to understand on what principle Mr. 
Charles Hudson can act, or Wilson Barrett can allow him to act 
as he does in the part of Tliariogalus the Tetrarch. Imitation is, 
as we know, the sincerest form of flattery. But there are lengths 
to which it can go, in which it becomes an impertinence. These 
lengths are reached in the case of Mr. Hudson. His performance 
is half -imitation, half-caricature of Irving. The impertinence in 
such a case as this is not to the imitatee. It is to the audience, if 
Mr. Hudson is intentionally acting in a fashion that would be 
excellent at Toole's Theatre, but is out of place at the Princess's. 
If he cannot help himself he should be pitied, and given a month's 
salary in lieu of notice. George Barrett's character is out of 
keeping with the play as much as George Barrett is out of his 
element in the character. Frank Cooper misses a magnificent 
opportunity in the prologue as the husband of the woman whom 
Claudian would buy. Mss Helen Vincent has not a voice for the 
poetic drama framed. 

The rest are admirable. Mr. Huntly, as Zosimus, made me 
forget his remarkable performance, at the other pole of the actor's 
art, as Cripps in the " Silver King." A still more remarkable 
transformation is that of Mr. Willard, Tlie Spider of the " Silver 
Bang." An irreverent friend of mine calls it the spider going 
into his hol-y Clement. The poses and gestures are very good 
and never exaggerated. But the f ull-volumed voice is wanting. 
The part is one that Mr. Mead or Mr. Ryder alone could declaim. 
Miss Emmeline Ormsby, as the slave-wife, looks lovely and makes a 
charming foreground to the beautiful picture in the strong scene 
of the prologue. I am sorry Miss Mary Dickens has not more to 
do, on every account but her own. My regret is not because of 
the name she bears, but because I think I see in her the promise 
of a notable actress, and the promise seems the more evident from 
the fact that she is content to begin with such small parts as that 
of the little inn-maid of the "Silver King" and Hera in "Claudian." 
Of all the artists, save the two for whom the chief work has been 
cast, Walter Speakman is far and away the best. If only his part 
had been allowed to expand to its proper artistic dimensions, the 
play would have gained so greatly. The character of Claudian would 
have stood out, f think, so much more beautifully and less staringly 
if only another man had stood out clearly by its side. However, 
that is not the fault of Walter Speakman. What the authors or 
the exigencies of stage management have left him to do is splen- 
didly done. Appearance, voice, acting are dignified and pathetic. 

What am 1 to say of Miss Eastlake ? She has such good 
intentions, is so fair to see, and throws her heart so thoroughly 
into her work that not to praise her seems almost ill-natured. And 
yet her performance is not good. It is one continued strain. 
Everything seems as tense as the voice. Until Miss Eastlake has 
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a rest from the constant high pressure of playing heavy parts in a 
large theatre night after night, I fear she will not mend her ways. 
Those of us who remember the charm and dehcacy of her acting 
at the Criterion and the Haymarket want to see them return. 
Those of us who see in her playing now both the memory of past 
goodness and the promise of future excellence, are constrained to 
say to her, as Richelieu to Louis XIII. — " Pause ! Reflect 1" 

The performance of the chief character by Wilson Barrett is 
as far in advance of Wilfrid Denver as the play of " Claudian " is in 
advance of the " Silver King." In the prologue his easy, voluptuous, 
blase, refinenent are all in tone with the wealth and warmth of the 
surroundings. He seems to move with a perfect naturalness under 
the sky of Byzantium, amongst the stately pillars and through 
the crowds of those that admire, while they hate ; that would be 
his murderers and are only his slaves. In this scene also the 
suggestion of the brutal nature that lies so close under all this out- 
ward seeming is finely done. In the later ones he rises to a lofty 
height and maintains it throughout. The weariness of the noble 
of Byzantium at baths and food, at wine, women, gladiators, is re- 
placed by the weariness of life that has settled down on this one hun- 
dred years old man, a weariness that has its bitterness in the con- 
stant sight of human misery up-springing in the path he treads. 
Through all the turmoil of the scenes in which the agony of others 
follows again and again from his very presence, the countenance has a 
pathetic serenity. There is pain and terrible pain, but it is borne 
as they say the Indian bears torture. You know it is eating 
into his heart not by cries and contortions, but by the face 
setting into more rigid lines. The face is always one of those made 
beautiful by pain, and the eyes seem to look back through a 
century of suffering towards his own crimes. Long — ^too long 
— as the last scene is, its conception is very beautiful, and the 
death itself comes as an end to all the heart-ache and wrong, only 
as a sigh more deep than its fellows is said to come after a certain 
number of our ordinary breathings. It is a peaceful and pathetic 
close to a performance full of dignity and pathos. 

Edward Aveling. 
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An idea in the gloom of English thought resembles the faint 
pinky flush which palpitates by night over the crater of Vesuvius. 
Every now and then it strengthens into a great gush of lurid red, 
which shoots upward, glows for a moment like a pillar of fire, and 
then dies down again. Thus the idea of cremation has . recently 
blazed forth into sudden relief, soon, no doubt, to sink again into 
a mere patch of dim and ineffectual light flickering unheeded on 
the horizon. The doings of a Welsli eccentric, whether prompted 
by enthusiasm or by mere love of notoriety, have called forth a 
judicial decision that cremation, so long as it is not so practised as 
to become a public nuisance, in no way infringes the law of the 
land. The judgment of Sir James Stephen led to a question in 
the House of Commons, which Sir William Harcourt answered 
with his usual cheerful assumption of all-knowledge and all- 
wisdom. He held that cremation was not to be encouraged, 
because it would facilitate murder by poison, and because the 
popular sentiment was against it. As for facilitating murder l)y 
poison, that should be alleged against burial rather than against 
cremation. Our cemeteries not only facilitate but ensure the 
poisoning of unborn generations. On the question of public senti- 

* These two works contain excellent bibliographies of the literature of 
cremation, which, in Italian e^pecially^ is quite voluminous. 

S 
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ment, even if it were in the least degree relevant, Sir William Har- 
court is certainly no authority. The Home Office is not a stetho- 
scope laid to the nation's heart, nor is the official ear delicate enough 
to determine the true import of its pulsations. The mind of the great 
public is probably indifferent on the subject ; but if there is a 
" remnant " who earnestly prefer incineration to lingering putres- 
cence, it is surely not the duty of Government to place obstacles 
in the way of a desire which is at least innocent and legal. Un- 
deterred by the dictum of a Home Secretary who in his sublime 
self-satisfaction is ever ready to give his personal prejudices the 
weight of objective facts, the Cremation Society is taking measures 
to commence operations at their crematory at Woking, and the 
City Commissioners of Sewers have actually appointed a committee 
to inquire " whether it be not advisable that a proper crematorium 
should be erected at the Ilford Cemetery." So far so good. K 
only public interest in the matter can be sustained, some perma- 
nent result may follow ; but it is greatly to be feared that the 
gush of light will die down again for another ten years or so, as it 
did after the controversy excited by Sir Henry Thompson's articles 
in 1874. Meanwhile a few words on a curious ethnological aspect 
of the question, not hitherto sufficiently considered, may prove 
neither useless nor uninteresting. 

I. 

I believe that the practice of burning the dead belongs dis- 
tinctively and almost exclusively to the Aryan race. There is 
ample evidence of its having prevailed among all the great 
branches of this stem, while among all other peoples, save a few 
scattered tribes of American savages, it has either been vehe- 
mently abhorred, or only resorted to in grave emergencies, when 
the misanitary nature of their funeral arrangements forced itself 
fatally upon their attention. Aryan influence acting through 
Buddhism has introduced cremation among a few Mongolian and 
Iranian peoples, just as Semitic influence, always hostile to it, has, 
by means of Christianity and Mahometanism, succeeded in re- 
pressing it throughout the greater part of the Aryan world. In 
reverting to it we are throwing off one of the evil results of our 
Semitic mnoculation, and that is perhaps the true reason why the 
idea is so strenuously combatted by those in whose blood the 
Jewish virus is still fermenting. As the Aryans are unquestionably 
the race of " light and leading " on all the practical affairs of hfe, 
the proof that cremation is one of the primaeval characteristics of 
their social system may not be a matter of mere curiosity, but may 
perhaps be reasonably held to imply a presumption, however slight, 
in its favor. 

It is impossible to do more than indicate the evidence as to the 
uncommonness of cremation among non- Aryan peoples. To state 
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it in detail would be to give a complete account of the funeral 
customs of the world. The coffin-ships which carry cargoes of 
dead Chinamen from California and Australia to mingle with 
their mother earth, bear witness to the mania for inhumation 
among the Mongols. A certain sect in Japan is said to bum its 
dead, but the overwhelming majority of the people adheres to 
burial. The Siberian tribes expose their dead. Among the 
Tartars of Central Asia burning is common, but in the very 
nursery of the Arj^an race, Aryan influence may fairly be pre- 
sumed. No Semitic race is known to have burnt its dead. " The 
Mussulman believers," says Sir Thomas Browne, " will never 

admit this fiery resolution The Jewish nation, though they 

entertained the old way of inhumation, yet sometimes admitted 
this practice. For the men of Jabesh burnt the body of Saul ; 
and, by no prohibited practice, to avoid contagion or pollution in 
in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their friends (Amos 
vi., 10)." Of the Egyi)tian burial customs it is needless to speak. 
The Carthaginians, like their brethren of Palestine and Phoenicia, 
buried their dead. Innumerable and fantastic as are the general 
customs of the savage races of Africa, we do not find among them 
a single instance of the use of fire, and the same may be said of 
Polynesia and New Zealand. Some Australian travellers state 
that they have seen natives bum their dead, but it may fairly be 
questioned whether the ceremony was not culinary rather than 
crematory. It is certain that some Australian black fellows eat 
their dead, not so much from an absolute liking for the flesh of 
their relatives, as because they hope in this way to prevent their 
ghosts from haunting the living. The immense majority, however, 
neither bum nor eat, but simply expose their corpses. In North 
America occur the few real exceptions to the rule I am tiying to 
prove. Even here tribes who bum their dead are now very rare, 
but cremation seems to have been the almost universal usage of 
the ancient Aztecs. In South America, on the other hand, crema- 
tion is absolutely unknown. The Incas of Peru were embalmed 
like the Pharaohs of Egy^^t, and a peculiar method of encasing the 
corpse in plaster seems also to have been adopted. 

We have thus shortly " surveyed mankind from China to 
Peru," and found in the Mexicans the only non- Aryan race of any. 
note in history among whom cremation has been in general use. 
Let us now glance at the Aryan peoples. 

The great Indian branch of our parent stock continues to this 
day the practice of cremation save where Mahometan conquest 
and conversion has coimteracted ethnic tendencies, or where the 
religion of Zoroaster has inspired such reverence for flre that it is 
held to be soiled by contact with mortality. Following the west- 
ward stream of Indo-European migration, we find the funeral pyre 
wherever our race has set its foot. Recent events in Wales have 
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reminded us of the existence of cremation as an institution among 
our Keltic predecessors — ^the forefathers of some of us — on the 
soil of Britain, and Caesar bears witness to its prevalence among 
their brethren in Gaul. Equally clear is the testimony to its 
universal employment among the Slav tribes from Bohemia to the 
Ural moimtains. An Arab ambassador who travelled in the region 
of the Volga so late as the tenth century of our era describes 
vividly the crematory ceremonies then in use. Thus we see that 
two out of the four great westward-sweeping races brought the 
practice with them from their Asiatic home, or at any rate 
developed it in prehistoric times. As to the two remaining races, 
the Graeco-Italian and the Teutonic, the evidence is more than 
abundant. Classic literature swarms with allusions to cremation 
and all its apparatus — ^the pyre, the unguents, the libations, the 
spices, the urns, in some cases the victims offered up to the manes 
of the deceased. " Not to derive the same from Hercules," says 
Sir Thomas Browne, " noble descriptions there are hereof in the 
Grecian funerals of Homer ; in the formal obsequies of Patrocles 

and Achilles conjSrmable also among the Trojans from the 

funeral pyre of Hector, burnt before the gates of Troy, and the 
burning of Penthesilea, the Amazonian queen." The practice of 
burial co-existed, indeed, with that of cremation, and was perhaps 
equally common. Socrates expressed indifference as to which 
method should be adopted for disposing of his body. An attempt 
has been made to show that cremation was not indigenous among the 
Romans, but was introduced through Greek influence towards the 
close of the Republic. Sylla is said to have been the first of the 
Cornelian gens whose body was burnt, and in his case the object 
was to secure his remains from indignities similar to those which 
had been heaped upon the corpse of Marius. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that cremation is mentioned and pro\4ded for in 
the Twelve Tables. It may have fallen into disuse in the inter- 
vening centuries, but it was, nevertheless, an ancient institution 
of the Roman people. Among the Teutons the testimony is 
equally clear. The Germans of Tacitus burned their dead. All 
the mythology and folk-lore of Germany and Scandinavia is full 
of references to cremation. Baldur the Beautiful and his wife 
Nanna were laid on a pyre on board his ship, " Hringhom," which 
* sailed blazing out into the ocean, while Odin and all the gods 
watched mournfully from the cliffs. Sigurd the Dragon-slayer 
and Brynhild (the Siegfried and Brunnhild of Wagner) shared 
one great pyre. Scandinavian tradition attributes the introduction 
of cremation to Odin, the mythic conqueror who led his hordes 
to the north, from Asgarth on the banks of the Don. Before his 
time, it states, mound-burial was the order of the day. There is 
no question that burial in tumuli, like that to which we owe the 
wonderful Sandef jord Viking-Ship, now in Christiania, prevailed 
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contemporaneously with cremation, but the evidence of its earher 
origin is quite wanting. The legends which attribute the invention 
of a social institution to some national hero, as in this case to 
Herakles or Odin, are of no historic value. Unless it can be 
proved that the Central Asian plateau from which our nomadic 
forefathers descended was ill-supplied with fuel, or otherwise 
unfavorable to the practice — and this is improbable, as it exists 
there to this day — ^we cannot avoid the conclusion that cremation 
is one of the primaeval institutions of the Aryan race. How else, 
I repeat, can we account for the fact that it has at one time or 
another prevailed from the Ganges to the Guadalquiver, from 
Cape Comorin to the North Cape, wherever the Aryan languages 
have been spoken, while among other peoples it is either unheard 
of or practiced only as a rare exception ? 

11. 

The influence of Christianity everywhere extinguished the 
funeral pyre, and substituted the coffin for the urn, the cemetery 
for the columbarium. This effect has been attributed to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which is, indeed, brought 
forward to tliis day as an argument against cremation. " Holy 
men of old," says Bishop Wordswortli, who may be taken as 
expressing fairly the views of modem conservative Christianity, 
" fell asleep in death, and were laid in the bosom of their Mother 
Earth ; in a blessed hope, to which Job, the patriarch and prophet 
of the human race, has given utterance, 'I know that my 
Redeemer livetli, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth : and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I, see God : Wliom I shall see for myself, and 
mine eyes shall behold, and not another.' Actuated by such 
feelings as these the devout patriarchs were very solicitous for the 
burial of the bodies of their friends and relatives, and of their own." 
The right reverend logician omits to mention that what the devout 

fatriarch. Job, is really recorded to have said is not " in my flesh 
shall see God" but ^' out of my flesh I shall see God," so that 
the whole argmnent rest upon a mistranslation. He goes on to 
insist that " the Holy Spirit had surely in his mind an important 
purpose," when he " took care " to describe the burial of Sarah by 
Abraham, and the instructions given by Jacob for his own burial 
in the land of Canaan. Furthermore he finds in the process, of 
decomposition a sort of parable in action, very sootliing and 
edifying. " The Christian knows the reason of that corruption. It 
is a consequence of the fall of man ; it is the fruit of sin ; and it 
is well that we should be reminded of this." Ultimately he 
sums up the question by asserting that, though cremation would 
not, in fact, interfere with the resurrection of the body (else, as 
Lord Shaftesbury says, " what would become of tlaa VAs^^^^sfc^ 
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martyrs ? "), yet it would tend to bring the doctrine into discredit 
in the eyes of the majority of mankind who, unhappily, " are not 
sound believers." " The body of man is a sacred thing," he 
concludes, " it does not belong to man, but to God. . . . The 
burning of the body after death, when referred to the text of holy 
scripture, cannot be approved, but must rather be regarded with 
abhorrence." 

I am not going to enter upon a hopeless struggle with the 
hydra-headed fallacies of such argument as this. If "the holy 
spirit " was so anxious that we should rot rather than bum (in 
this world), why did it not " take care "to say so in plain terms, 
instead of leaving us to infer its " purpose " from the practice of 
certain legendary Hebrews — a practice not peculiar to them as a 
chosen people, but shared by the whole Semitic race ? Granting 
that the body of man belongs to God, what reason have we for 
supposing that he has made over his proprietary rights to worms, 
maggots and all foul things of the earth ? The body of a sheep 
belongs to the butcher, but if he keeps it until it becomes 
pestilent, the inspector of nuisances steps in and orders its 
destruction. If the Hebrew god is indeed so opposed to sanitation 
as to insist that " god's acre " shall be synonymous with fever- 
field, it is all the more clearly time that the inspector of nuisances 
should pay a visit to his premises and insist on their permanent 
disinfection. 

The truth is that the fall of Adam, the incarnation of Christ, 
and the resurrection of the body, have very little to do with our 
practice of inhumation. Tlie early Christians were not really so 
illogical as their episcopal interpreters make them out to have been. 
They rejected cremation in deference to ethnic habit rather than 
to specifically religious sentiment or con^-iction. They did not see 
in their, belief that Jesus was laid in a cave and did not rot, any 
conclusive reason why we should be laid in graves and should rot. 
They did not believe that rapid combustion could interfere with 
the resurrection of the body any more than the slow disintegration 
of fetid decay. The fact was that they had adopted a Semitic 
religion, and with it accepted as a matter of course the Semitic 
method of disposing of the dead. They may have quieted some 
misgivings as to this lapse into uncleanly Orientalism by a 
reference to their sacred legends and dogmas ; but the legends 
and dogmas themselves would never have brought about the change 
had they not been backed by the age-old haoit of a stiff-necked 
and profoundly conservative race. " Great Alexander dead and 
turned to clay" is as effectually resolved into his elements by a 
few years in the earth as by a few minutes in a Siemens' furnace. 
His bones might, indeed, be collected and arranged in patterns like 
those in the vaults of the Cappuccini Monastery in Rome, but even 
then ultimate decay would be a mere matter of time. If the body 
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is to be kept as nearly as possible intact, so as to save time and 
trouble at the resurrection, the logical course is not burial, but 
embalming, petrifaction, or some sort of hermetic encasement. 

Let us not forget, then, that inhumation, as we at present 
practise it, is a relic of insanitary Oriental barbarism. Our Iiigher 
and cleanlier race had already in prehistoric ages partly outgrown 
it. Though cremation will soon be, in our crowded cities, much 
cheaper and easier than burial, the case is precisely the reverse 
in sparsely-populated countries, and especially among nomadic 
tribes. The nomads who take the trouble to bum their dead, 
instead of merely scattering a few sods on them, or depositing 
them in the first cave that comes to hand, evince by this very fact 
a power of sacrificing momentary ease to provident considerations 
of cleanliness and health, which gives them a higher place in the 
scale of humanity. They may not sing such great sonffs to the 
glory of their tribal god, but from them, and not from those who 
nrst tolerate and then worship putrif action, will come the practical 
civilisation of the world. We have lapsed from the wise usage 
of our Aryan forefathers into the Semitic slovenliness — excused 
perhaps in this instance by the scarcity of fuel in the primaBval 
abodes of the race — ^which has for centuries made the Ghetto or 
the Jewry an eye-sore in everj' European city, while it has 
maintained in its native East an ever-germinating seed-plot of 
plague and pestilence. The habit which sprang from Oriental 
indolence and improvidence has now become far more costly and 
troublesome than the simple method which is destined to supersede 
it; yet men are found to cUng to it as though their salvation 
depended on the slow poisonousness of their decomposition. What 
has posterity done for us that we should be so obstinately 
determined to " do for " posterity ? 

III. 

Whatever may have been the case with the early Christians, 
our present tenacious adherence to inhiunation is certainly not 
due, in the vast majority of instances, to any reUgious scruple, but 
simply to the unreasoning inertia of use and wont. Most people 
who have ever read or reflected on the subject are intellectually 
convinced in favor of cremation. Few can have failed to learn, 
either from personal observation or from reports in the public 
prints, of the ghastly sanitary scandals and outrages upon decency 
involved in our present burial system. The Burial Acts are 
admitted on all hands to have utterly failed in securing either 
health for the living or rest and respect for the dead ; and matters 
must necessarily become worse as time goes on. Anyone who is 
ignorant or sceptical on these points will find conclusive evidence 
in Sir Henry Thompson's pamphlet and the books on cremation 
by Mr. Haweis and Mr. Eassie. But, as a matter of fact, few, . 
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people who read the daily papers can be either ignorant or 
sceptical of the growing evils of our present system. They are 
admitted on all hands. Nor are there many people of the smallest 
pretence to enlightenment who have any personal objection to 
cremation. A plebiscitum on the subject would probably produce 
restllts which would astonish such enthusiasts for putrefaction as 
the Bishop of Lincoln and Sir William Vernon Harcourt. Why, 
then, does the monopoly of the " pohtic worms " remain practically 
uninfringed? Mainly, if not solely, because of our instinctive 
shrinking from looking the King of Terrors fairly in the face. 

The question of what is to become of our dead selves is not. at 
best a cheerful or attractive one. Few men and women care to 
make up their minds on such a point and declare strongly one way 
or the other. It is not, after all, a matter of much personal 
interest. It affects the community rather than the individual, our 
children rather than ourselves ; and the care for generations yet 
unborn is only beginning to make itself felt as an appreciable 
influence in determining the actions of the average man. Persons 
of firm philosophy, and the yet larger number who are morbidly 
given to Night Thoughts and Meditations among the Tombs, are 
occasionally found to feel strongly on the question, one way or the 
other. Jeremy Bentham bequeathed his body to the dissecting- 
room, and, on the other hand, pious old women of both sexes are 
often known to give directions with gloating minuteness for the 
costly mummeries of their funerals. The majority, however, are 
inclined to elude the horns of an unpleasant and unnecessary 
dilemma, and trust their cast-off vesture of flesh to the tendei 
mercies of their surviving friends. The ultimate decision neces- 
sarily lies with the survivors; and if the plebiscitum suggested 
above should ever be taken, it would probably appear that 
while few would object to cremation for themselves, many would 
shrink from applying the process to their friends. Brought 
face to face with the eternal paradox of death, men are apt to 
throw logic and abstract principle to the winds, and glide as best 
they may along the well-oiled grooves of use and wont. They 
have not the energy to be original. The presence of the great 
Radical, the irreconcileable NihiUst, drives them into the arms of 
Conservatism. The springs of healthy activity are relaxed, and 
as action must be taken before time has restored their elasticity, 
the survivors are Ustlessly content to let things take their ordinary 
course, and store up a little more poison for their children s 
children. 

It is the first step which costs. Let cremation be made 
reasonably easy by the estabhshment of working crematories in 
suitable spots, and it will soon conquer its thousands and its tens 
of thousands, while men will more and more shrink from polluting 
at once the soil of their country and their own imaginsrtions by 
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consigning their loved ones to the hideousness of corruption. It is 
not quite Utopian to hope that we are within measurable distance 
of the stamping out of zymotic disease ; and every body rescued 
from decay by the beneficent spirit of cleansing fire, brings us a 
little nearer that consununation. 

Norman Britton. 



BLACK BUT BRAVE. 



Fob home and for his fatherland ! 

Strong in his freeborn father*s faith, 
The Arab drew his father's brand, 
And gript the grisly hand of Death : 
Then, as the Infidel drew nigh, 
*' Allah ! el Allah !" rent the sky. 

Then came a 'wild'ring whirl of shades ; 

From living graves grim warriors leap ; 
The lightnings of ten thonsand blades 
Above the dusky heroes sweep. 

And shriller still, and yet more nigh, 
Peals forth the freeman's battle-cry. 

A dread zone girt the foes aronnd. 

Where death-hail, ever humming, flew ; 
The whirl of warriors melts away — 
The goal all seek is reached by few ; 

While those who win it can but die, 
Though " Allah ! Allah !" is their cry. 

Hear you that wail of hopeless woe ? 

The fatherless and widows weep, 
And Justice strips her eyes to know 

Who dared, for Death, such harvest reap. 
Good Christian, Jesus asks thee why 
Was his name then thy battle-cry ? 



R. B. Holt. 



THE IRISH DYNAMITERS. 



Those who know anything about the real meaning of Socialism 
will not need to be told that with such attempts as those of the 
"dynamiters" at Victoria Station, Ludgate Hill, etc., Socialists 
are not in sympathy. But many do not know what Socialism 
means, and it may therefore be necessary that I should preface my 
remarks on the Irish dynamiters by a few words on " outrages " 
generally. 

A great many good Christians think that when they have read 
a pamphlet or two against Darwin by an unscientific but reverend 
gentleman, they are quite competent to lecture on or discuss Dar- 
winism and Evolution. In the same way many persons believe 
that because they have read some shilling primer on Political 
Economy, or a few books like Mr. Ely's (brimful, by the way, of 
most amusing blunders), they are competent to write or lecture on 
Socialism. The Christians — judging from their own hearts — 
think Atheism must mean persecution, injustice, crime ; and the 
bourgeois ignoramus, full of the " wise saws and modern instances " 
of his primer or penny paper, believes the Socialist to be as one- 
sided, as unscrupulous, as egotistic as himself, and that his only 
object is to hang the last landlord by the side of the last capitalist. 
Truly, the Socialist loves neither priest, nor landlord, nor capitalist; 
but the Socialist is of necessity an evolutionist, and he makes no 
individual, even when he nmgt attack him, answerable for his 
milieu. 

To consider the use of physical force as anything very desirable 
in itself, is what no Socialist dreams of doing — save in the imagi- 
nation of our scurvy politicians. We know we are engaged in a 
terrible class-struggle — a struggle not, as so many believe, for the 
replacing of one class despotism by another, but for the abolition 
of all class rule. 

There are those among us who think this can be brought about 
by " gradual development " and moral force only. Others of us 
believe we shall not be allowed to thus bring about a " silent moral 
revolution." History teaches us that no great social revolution 
has ever come about by the use of mere moral force, and history 
has taught us that no class willingly expropriates itself. In the 
struggle between king and noble, between noble and bourgeois, 
something more than moral persuasion was resorted to. It was 
not quite by "gradual development" that England confiscated the 
Church lands or that America freed her slaves. 

No doubt if all human beings were capable of developing 
equally, force would never be needed. Had Charles of sainted 
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and headless memory developed so far — even gradually — as to see 
the error of his ways, the Ironsides would not have had to cut off 
his head, and England would have been spared not a little trouble. 
Had French Louis and his aristocrats and priests evolved to some- 
thing higher, there would have been no necessity for the revolution. 
Had the slave-owners voluntarily freed their slaves there would 
have been no need for the American Civil War. But the reac- 
tionary — i.e., undeveloped and unevolvable — class, whatever it is, 
will make a stand for its vested wrongs. When the time comes, 
I, for my own part, believe the bourgeosie will resort (as it does 
now, for the matter of that) to force, and that we shall be driven, 
by the very circumstance, to fight for our cause— a cause which, 
as it is that of Humanity, must triumph. 

But be this as it may, no Socialist looks on " outrages " as a 
virtue or thinks that violence can ever be anything but a miserable 
necessity. When it is not a necessity it is naturally a crime. 
With the acts of the Irish dynamiters Socialists do not and cannot 
sympathise — ^but are we therefore to be unjust to these men ? 
Why should they be called cowards and dastards ? Surely they 
risk their lives for what they foolishly believe to be the good of 
their unhappy land. No man — no matter what his folly — is wholly 
despicable or a " dastard " who is willing to die for what he 
believes a good cause. It is positively grotesque to hear the penny- 
a-liners who come so smug into Fleet Street, and who would not 
fight with their own quill-armed shadows, brand these men 
** cowards." It is grotesque to hear some of our bold shopkeepers, 
who probably would not have the poor courage to sell the Free- 
ihinkery denounce these men as " dastardly wretches." Wicked as 
are their acts, foolish and mistaken as are their notions, cowards 
at least these fanatics are not. 

But in speaking of the dynamiters there is another important 
matter which Englishmen systematically ignore — the long years 
of torture that many of these men suffered in British bastilles. 
When Mr. Gladstone assumed an indignant attitude of mind at 
the treatment of Bomba's prisoners ; when he thundered against 
the unspeakable Turk or melted over the interesting Greek, 
England applauded. When Vera Sassulitch shot Trepoff and a 
jury acquitted her, all the world echoed that acquittal. But neither 
Bomba^s prisoners, nor Bulgarians, nor even Nihilists, have 
suffered more than Irishmen in English gaols. Oh ! I do not speak 
of the imprisoned Land Leaguers. Things to-day have somewhat 
changed, and not even a Liberal Government, with Harcourt for 
its Home Secretary, could dare so ill-use State prisoners. I speak 
of the Fenian prisoners of 1865 to 1870 — whom Tories and Liberals, 
with charming impartiality, alike tortured. That my readers may 
not think I am exaggerating, I shall cite certain cases — from a 
long list, alas ! — not because they are exceptional, but because they 
are typical, or, as regards O'Donovan Rossa, of especial interest at 
this moment. Of course there are plenty of good, easy men who 
will pooh-pooh all these facts. There are people like the Rev. Dr. 
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Lansdell, who think Russian prisons quite too pleasant, and no 
end of Christians who think Mr. Foote must be very fastidious if 
he didn't like Holloway. But let those who doubt read the Par- 
liamentary Debates, the Inquiries, the unanswered evidence of 
honorable and unimpeachable witnesses ; above all, let them 
remember the number of young, strong men who died in prison 
or went mad. 

The Fenian prisoners were of two classes. The military men 
who had taken part in the "rising" — men whose nobility of 
character and heroism wrung admiration even from their judges 
— and the literary men, condemned to various terms of penal ser- 
vitude (" for life " to " ten years ") for their contributions to the 
Irish People, During the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
there was a third class — ^that of the suspects. 

The first case I take is one that will have a special interest for 
the Freethinking readers of Progress. 

Among the prisoners at Mount joy in 1868 was one old man — 
John Murphy — ^between 60 and 70 years of age, who had been 
condemned as one of the writers in the Irish People. In his 
medical report the doctor of the gaol. Dr. Robert McDonnell, said 
that he found Murphy, generally known as "Pagan O'Leary," in 
his cell on one of the coldest days of the coldest winters known. 
He had no bed, no bed-clothes — ^nothing between himself and the 
cold floor. He had for covering only a rug of a few ounces weight. 
He was shivering with the exceeding cold. He had the appear- 
ance, said the physician, of a man stricken with Asiatic cholera ; 
his face had the same leaden hue. He complained he was cold — 
cold to the very bones.* And why this torture of an old man of 
nearly 70 years ? For some serious fault, a gross breach of discipline, 
a " brutal assault " on a warder ? Not a whit. Merely because 
the old man had declared he was of " no religion " but a " Pagan " I 
But, it will be urged, what proof is there of this ? The proof is 
given us by Lord Mayo himself. In the House of Commons on 
Monday, May 20th, Mr. P. A. Taylor asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland — 

** Whether it was the fact that a prisoner in Mount joy Prison, who 
declared himself a Unitarian, was ordered by the Governor to select his 
religion as Anglican, Boman Catholic, or Presbyterian, and that on his 
declining to do so he was sentenced to the penal cell, with bread and water 
diet? 

" Lord Mayo said he presumed the question referred to the case of John 
Murphy, alias Pa^an O'Leary, who was received at Mountjoy Prison 
on the 3l8t July, 1865, nearly three years ago. The facts of the case were 
these. The Gk)vemor applied for instructions under very peculiar circum- 
stances, in fact the only case of the kind that has ever occurred in Ireland. 
The convict said he was of do religion, and he never attended any place 
of worship. On being transferred from one prison to another he said he 
was a Pagan — (laughter) — and refused to be instructed in religious sub- 
jects of any kind. The Director, being a military officer, ordered him to 



See report in the Irishmom, May 25, 1868. 
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select bis religios. (Mnch laughter.) The prisoner said be did not belicTe 
in any religion, and tberefore would not select any. (Continued laughter.) 
The Director ordered him to be pat on penal diet for three days. (Renewed 
laughter and cries of ** Oh !") On the 4th of August, two days after- 
wards, be was sent to the hospital, where he was kept for five days. After 
be left he was again kept on penal diet for three days— (**0h ! oh !*') — 
and be then selected the Boman Catholio religion. (Loud laughter.) 
Penal diet was not bread and water, although it was much lower than the 
ordinary prison diet." 

And at this infamous tale the British House of Commons 
uttered no indignant protest, but roared with brutal laughter. If 
perchance a son of that old man still hears that laughter ringing 
in his ears and has become a dynamiter, who of us shall dare to 
blame him ? Lord Mayo, in his answer to Mr. Taylor, spoke of 
" penal " and " ordinary diet." Let us see for a moment what this 
diet was. The official diet-table looks terrible enough,* but even 
of this an English gentleman wrote in January, 1870 : 

'* Good Gk)d ! if one saw the horrible stuff furnished to the prisoners. 
.... The stuff given for cocoa was, and is, such a compound that they 
could not touch it all the summer. Ko human tooth was ever made that 
could masticate the old mule they got for beef, nor human stomach ever 
made that could digest it. Besides, the quantity is so small that a child 
eould scarcely live on it ; but when you take quantity and quality into 
account, imagination alone can fix the result. But the worst of all is the 
horrible cooking and the manner of serving up. [Here follow details too 
disgusting for publication.] .... They have got untauned skin, with 
hair, snails, and snail-boxes in their food. It is only under danger of 
actual starvation that they can eat it. You may judge of the quantity 
allowed when I tell you that the prisoners eat their soap, candles, and 
gutta-percha urinals and drinking cups. Two officers have to stand over 
every man on Saturday evening, when he is oiling his boots, to prevent 
him from drinking the oil.*' 

The " soup " mentioned in the table below was " made from 
the shins of beef of which the fleshy portions have been cut away 
to a great extent for other purposes, and only of the shreds and 
bones, etc., which are generally tainted before they are boiled, and 
which, when c6oked, send forth an ofiFensive stench, and in which 
Mr. Mulcahy has found entrails of fowls, and on one occasion a 

* For convicts at Hard Labob : Brealcfast — } pint cocoa, consisting of j- ounce 
cocoa, 2 onnces milk, ^ ounce molasses ; bread (see hehw). Dinner' — Sunday : 
4 ounces cheese and bread. Monday and Saturday ; 5 ounces beef, including bone, 
with its own liquor, flavored with ^ ounce onions, and thickened with ^ ounce flour, 
and any bread and potatoes left on the previous day, 4 ounce pepper per cent. 
LiOHT Labob — 4 ounces of meftt, 1 lb. potatoes, bread. Tuesaay and Friday : 

1 pint soup, containing 8 ounces shins of beef, 1 ounce pearl barley, 2 ounces fresh 
Tegetables, 1 ounce onions, l-8th ounce flour (} ounce pepper per cent.), 1 lb. potatoep, 
bread. Wedoesday : 6 ounces mutton, with its own liquor, flavored as above, 1 lb. 
potatoes, bread. Thursday : 1 lb. suet-pudding, containing 1^ ounces suet, 8 ounces 
flour, 6^ ounces water, 1 lb. potatoes, bread. Swpper — 1 pint gruel, containing 

2 ounces oatmeal, ^ ounce molasses or salt, varied with ground ginger or pimento. 
Bread per week, 168 ounces — viz., week days 23, Sunday 30 ounces. Light Labor 
— Bread per week,* 145 ounces — viz., week days 20, Sunday 26 ounces. 
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mouse and other vermin.* Snet generally rancid." The gruel or 
porridge was a mixture so horrible that " several of the prisoners, 
from inability to use it, were left for over TWO YEARS to sup on 
six ounces of bread and a pint of water " ! No wonder it was 
only " under danger of starvation " that the prisoners could eat 
this food. Some, indeed, could not eat it — and died. 

So much for the " ordinary food " ; now for the extra-ordinary 
— the penal diet. Many prisoners were for three, seven, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-eight, or thirty days at a time on bread 
and water.t Others had " special diet " for one, three, six, and 
nine MONTHS — ^that is a diet consisting of " 20 ounces bread and 
two pints of porridge and one pound of potatoes (when they were 
plenty) daily." 

And on this starvation-diet these men had to do the hardest 
labor. Indeed, the insufficient food was one of the least hard- 
ships. To these men — ^men of culture and education — the greater 
hardship was in the daily insults to which they were subjected 
and in their intercourse with the vilest ruffians. These men had 
to hew stone in bleak quarries during a winter so bitterly cold 
that the common convicts were allowed to work under sheds; 
they had to carry — they often weak and delicate men — ^heavy slabs 
of stone in handbarrows or on their bare backs for hundreds of 
yards through a bog ; they were at times yoked to carts, by means 
of collars fastened round their necks, and forced to draw stones 
through a dreary moor. While suffering from haemorrhage of the 
lungs, Denis Mulcahy was forced to hew stones in a quarry ; 
Charles Kickham — one of the gentlest and noblest of men, a poet 
and a hero — no longer young, nearly blind and wholly deaf, was, 
when covered with the most terrible boils and sores, brought on 
by the cold, forced to work hour after hour in the snow ; another 
prisoner, because his hands were one mass of sores and the blood 
burst from them into the cold water with which he had to clean 
up the rooms, was for this " offence " placed on penal diet. In 
the depth of a terribly severe winter, when these men returned 
from their labor, "limbs aching with cold and blood bursting 
from their hands," they had to strip naked in the hall, step into- 
their cells without any clothing, and there remain shivering whilst 
the warder examined their clothes with the utmost deliberation. 
Sometimes they had to strip in their icy cells and throw out their, 
clothes, waiting, quite naked, till the warder returned them. Thi» 
regime killed one prisoner — Lynch — in three months, and many 
others in longer periods. They had to do the most horrible work 
in cleansing the prison closets, to wash the shirts, flannels,, 
stockings, even the hospital linen of the criminals with whom 



* In this report only Mr. Mulcahy is mentioned as having found vermin in his- 
soup, but many other prisoners complained in the same way. 

f ^1 am of opinion that no possible circumstances can justify the restriction of 
the diet of prisoners to bread and water for a period greater than 24 hours.*' — Djl 
RoBBBT D. Ltonb, FeUow of the College of Physicians. 
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they were confined. These men of delicate constitutions and cul- 
tivated minds, were subjected to treatment too disgusting to 
describe. What wonder that Edward Duffy was found dead in 
his cell — ^that in the few months between his two trials Denis 
Mulcahy's " bright brown head and beautiful young face " was so 
changed that his own sister did not recognise the " grey-headed 
and bent man " ? What wonder that Rickard Burke — witty, brave^ 
chivalrous Burke — was in a few months mad ? The only marvel 
is that, instead of some twenty deaths and half dozen cases of 
madness, any of these men survived. When any of them wrote 
and complained of their treatment, the letters were suppressed, 
and they were, in many cases, kept without letters or visits for 
twelve and eighteen months, and even two years. Members of 
Parliament were refused permission to visit them. 

Nor was it only the cormded prisoners who were thus treated. 
Many of the suspects — men innocent in the eyes of the law — were 
kept without trial for two years, and subjected to such a regime 
that the doctor of Mountjoy, Dr. Robert McDonnell, in September, 
1868, refused to take the responsibility on himself and protested. 
" I must beg of you," he wrote to the governor, " to draw Mr. 
Murray and Captain Barlow's attention to the present state of things, 
which is, in my opinion, becoming serious. Thomas Bourke is 
showing undoubted symptoms of insanity ; Finegan* has lately 
given way to one of those paroxysms brought on by long confine- 
ment ; Sweeney is very unsettled in his mind ; Whyte (lately 
discharged) was considered unfit for cellular discipline ; Barry (also 
lately discharged) was considered unfit, from his mental state, to 
go away from prison without someone in charge of him. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the prolonged confinement and severe 
discipline is the chief cause of ail this. Apart from considerations 
of humanity, it would be a very grave matter if any of these un- 
tried prisoners (particularly anyone like Bourke or Sweeney, the 
former of whom has been twelve, the latter seventeen months in 
confinement) should commit suicide. I beg, therefore, to impress 
on you, as well as the inspector and director, the necessity of 
advocating a relaxed system of treatment for the untried prisoners." 

And the sole result of Dr. McDonnell's humanity and courage 
was his dismissal — after long years of service— from Mountjoy 
Prison. Yes ; Robert McDonnell, M.D. of Trinity, Dublin, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
etc., was dismissed for having dared to do his duty I 

I have so far confined myself chiefly to a general description 
of the prison life of the Irish political prisoners. The few details 
I have given could be indefinitely multiplied by others quite as 



* A discharged suspect wrote ; " A poor feUow named Fmegan, who, from his 
treatment under the separate system, became insane, and in conseqaence coald not 
keep the prison rules, was dreadfully punished. Bread and water and separate 
exercise, or no exercise at all, was his usual treatment At length he was sent to 
Naas Gaol, to live on two meals per day, of the worst description, and if he is aliye 
now it is a miracle, after his former sufferings.*'— (February, 1868.) 
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horrible, bnt I have said enough, I believe, to show that these 
men were treated in a manner that would have aroused the indig- 
nation of all Englishmen had they been Poles, or Italians, or 
Bulgarians instead of Irish Fenians. Nor should it be forgotten 
that among these Fenians were men whose " unstained honor and 
unabashed valor" were admitted by their very judges, and whom 
their bitterest enemies acknowledged to be "gentlemen and 
patriots albeit rebels and felons." 

In conclusion, I will take one case — that of O'Donovan Rossa — 
in greater detail, and I take it because we could find no better 
example of the brutalising and demoralising effect of the barbarous 
regime to which these State prisoners were subjected at the hands 
of English, Conservative and Liberal, governments. ' 

Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa was condemned in 1865 to life-long 
penal servitude for that he, together with certain other prisoners, 
** feloniously and wickedly did compass, imagine, invent, devise 
and intend to deprive and depose our lady the Queen from the 
style, honor and royal name of the Imperial crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland by divers overt acts and 
deeds hereinafter mentioned." The " overt acts and deeds " con- 
sisted in his affiliation to the Fenian Brotherhood and his connexion 
with the Irish People newspaper. Indeed, Rossa and his fellow 
prisoners were condemned solely for the articles published in the 
Irish People. Now there is no doubt this paper was " seditious. 
It advocated rebellion and the establishment of an "Irish Republic 
by force of arms. But no one reading the incriminated articles,* 
and comparing them with recent utterances of O'Donovan Rossa, 
can fail to be struck by their absolutely different tone. In the 
first there is a simple, passionate earnestness, a quiet dignity, an 
absence of anything like " brag," that must command the respect 
of even those most opposed to the doctrines preached. In the 
most violent of the Irish People articles there is nothing of the 
criminal nonsense now talked by the " dynamiters," and it is no 
exaggeration to say that before his sufferings in English prisons 
had driven him mad, no one would have shrunk with more dis- 
dain than O'Donovan Rossa from the foolish utterances in which 
he now seems to delight. The one impression Rossa at this time 
made on those who came in contact with him was of indomitable 
courage allied to the utmost gentleness. Again and again do 
prisoners in the few communications that reached the outer world 
— either in the " regular " way or by such means as only prisoners 
seem able to discover — speak of his " kindness," his " unvarying 
good nature and amiability," his "unselfish cheerfulness and 
goodness," his " gentle, kindly nature." Kickham — a man whose 
integrity even his enemies never questioned — thus describes his 
first acquaintance with Rossa : — 






* The'e are all reprinted in the Parliamentary Return, February 18, 1870, on the 
" Record and Conviction and of the Judgment in the ease of the Queen against 
Jeremiah O^Donovan Rossa," etc. 
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" Ab'I have spoken of so many of my fellow-laborers at 12 Parliamen t 
Street [the offioe of this paper], I must not forget the most devoted of 
them alL His name was first brought under my notice in this way t 
Towards the end of the year 1857 a sketch of the poet Edward Walsh 

appeared in the OeU The poor poet's stor^ was a sad one, and it 

was mentioned that his widow was then living in a humble lodging in 
Irdand, hardly earning her own and her childrens* bread as a seamstress. 
This moved some generous-hearted persons to write to her, profEering her 
peooniary assistance ; but the poei*s widow was proud, and she wished it 
to be announced in the OeU that she could not accept money. Mrs. Walsh 
sent me one of the letters she had received, and here it is : ' Skibbereen, 
Christmas morning. Dear Madam, — I hopod to spend a happy Christmas 
Day, but before sitting down to breakfast I took up the last number of 
the Oelt^ and read the conclusion of the memoir of your husband by some 
kind writer. I now find I cannot be happy unless you will do me the 
favor of accepting the enclosed pound note, as a small testimony of my 
sympathy for the widow of one of our sweetest poets. — I remain, dear 
Madam, yours very sincerely, J. O'Donovan Bossa.^ I felt a strong desire 

at the time to know more of this Mr. G^Donovan Bossa And when 

some months after I saw his name in the list of prisoners arrested on a 
charge of treason-felony, I was not surprised. The first of these prisoners 
.... was Daniel O'SuUivan, who was convicted and sentenced to seven 
years' penal servitude. But before the trials proceeded further, there was 
a dhange of Government Thomas 0*Hagan, now Lord Chancellor, the 
eloquent advocate of the prisoners, was made Attorney-G-eaeral. 
OTkmovan Bossa and the rest were prevailed upon to go through the 
form of pleading guilty, having first stipulated that D. 0*8ullivan should 
be set at liberty. By this false step they relieved the new Attorney- 
General of the awkward duty of becoming the prosecutor of his clients. 
The prisoners were released on their own recognizances to come up for 
judgment when called upon. It is needless to say that the fact that he 
oonJd be at any moment consigned to penal servitude for life, or for any 
number of years the Government pleased, without even the form of a trial, 
had no efPect whatever upon the political conduct of O^Donovan Bossa. 
After this I saw his name again as a candidate for the situation of 
relieving officer to the Skibbereen Union. In his letter to the guardians 
he said, in his manly way: *If you appoint me notwithstanding my 
political opinions, I shall feel proud. But if you refuse to appoint me on 
account of my political opinions, I shall feel proud too.' It is to the 
credit of the Board of Guardians that he was unanimously elected ; and 
the fact shows, too, the estimation in which the indomitable rebel was 
held by all who knew him personally, irrespective of class or creed. The 
scenes of misery with which he was brought in contact with discharging 
the duties of this office intensified his hatred of foreign misrule. Mr. 
O'Donovan was the manage^* of the Iriah Pecfple, and while on his business 
tours through Ireland and England, one of its ablest correspondents. He 
also contributed to its leading columns, and even to the ' Poet's Corner.' 
I thank Gk)d it has been my lot to labor and sufEer with such men in such 
a cause."* 

After this glimpse of Rossa as he once was, let us see what the 
ireatment must have been that has so warped and bmtalised an 
originally fine nature. The following statement was made by 
James Douglas, a warder in Chatham Prison :~^ 

I 

* '< Sally Gayanagh; or, The Untenanted Graves; A Tale of Tipperary." By 
Charles J. Eickham ; 1869. 

T 
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** I was specially appointed to look after Burke and Shaw npon their 
' return * from MillbauK, . . • . and I had oooasionally to exercise Rossa, 
BE BEING HAKDCUFFBD BEHIND. He wos ploced in kcmdcuffs every mommg 
about 6.45, and <U nme or ten o*cloch I have taken the cuffs off to enable him 
to dress himsdf for the purpose of taking one hour's exercise. The cufEs were 
replaced behind him as soon as he was dressed. After exercising I took 
off the cuffs, as I had done before, to enable him to take off his cao, stock, 
braces and shoes, which articles he was not allowed to retain by the rules 
relating to the separate cells. After this he was handcuffed behind, and 
remained so till the dinner hour, when the manacles were placed in front, 
to enable him to eat his food. Dinner over, he was again handcuffed 
behind, and the same thing went on before and after supper. The fetters 
were Iqept on until 7.80 p.m., and then taken off for the night . » . . the 
time extending over a period of thirty days** 

And yet " The chaining of Rossa*s hands behind his back," an 
English gentleman says— 

** Was but a trifle compared with other punishments inflicted on him. 
He was confined in a cell where they had constructed an open iron privy, 
without water or other means of cleansing. This emitted such an intoler* 
able stench as to almost suffocate him. Day and night he was kept in this 

horrible place, fed on bread and water for 28 days at a time He 

was frequently put into a dark cell, without bed or other means of sleeping, 
except tiie cold, damp floor.** 

These statements were confirmed by many witnesses ; among 
others, in Sept., 1869, by a discharged prisoner, who said :— 

** At Millbank he was put on task work, and on one occasion when he 
had finished the oakum picking alotted him 15 minutes before the given 
time, he took up a book, hoping to have a quarter of an hour in peace. 
For this crime he was reportea f or * idleness.' Being brought before the 
Governor, he described how it was he had been found reading, and 
explained that he had done the required work. That functionary listened, 
but did not heed the explantion, and Bossa was sentenced to 48 hours' 
bread and water, which punishment, being carried out in a cell without a 
bed, he was obliged to sleep on the bare floor. He refused to go to the 
dark cells ; he refused to strip naked and be submitted to a searching the 
indecencv of which is so abominable and revolting that it would be 
impossible for you to mention it in print. As he persisted in his obstinacy, 
the turnkeys fell upon him, and gave him a long and terrible beating. 
They next reported him for disobedience of orders. He would not go 
before the Governor • • . • but shut himself up in his celL .... For 
this offence Bossa got four months' punishment diet and cells. You have 
no conception of the horrors he endured during this timeu*' 

Ij^ After stating that the prisoner was handcuffed for 35 days, the 
witness continues : — 

*' He was confined in a cell specially constructed. ..*..* On 
being taken out, more dead than alive, he was again placed on 
penal diet— dry bread, potatoes, stirabout and water. .... In all [at 
Millbank] he had 120 da^s on 16 ounces bread daily, and 10 months' penal 

diet The sole article of furniture in his cell was — what do you 

think? A Bible.*' 

This and like horrible facts are reported by all the other 
prisoners. One and all stated that Hosda had been singled out for 
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quite especial ill-nsage, and that he was treated '^ith ** diabolical 
craelty.** The Irish people, to express their sympathy with this 
man, elected him in Tipperary. Of course Parliament declared 
the election void. Subsequently the Government of Mr. Gladstone 
was forced into giving an amnesty. But too late. The ill work 
was now done. The man whose ** gentle and unpresuming 
manner endeared him to all" came out of his dungeon — ^as we 
know him now. The man who could not hear a tale of distress 
without attempting to relieve it can now brag of abetting acts 
that endanger the lives of innocent women and children. But 
whatever Rossa's crime may be, there is a greater criminal than 
he — the English Government, that has made him what he is. 

Eleanor Marx. 



TRANS LIATION FROM HEINE. 

By the late James Thomson (B.V.) . 



From page 161 of " THE BOOK OP SONGS "— (** Buch d&r Uederr) 

(Thibd Edition.) 



Upon mine eyes lay darkness, 

Upon my mouth, lead ; 
With brain and heart- struck rigid, 

I lay in the grave, dead. 

How long I lay I know not. 
Thus sleeping in the gloom ; 

At length I woke and heard there 
A knocking at my tomb. 

" Will you not rise up, Henry ? 
Shines the eternal sun. 
The dead are all arisen. 
The eternal joys begun.*' 

My love^ arise I cannot, 
For 1 am blind us night ; 

My eyes with constant weeping 
Have wholly quenched their sight. 
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^ But I will kiss, dear Henry, 

The light from thine eyes away ; 
And thou shalt see the angels 
And heaven's glorious day." 

My love, arise I cannot ; 

Yet bleedeth, tho' interred, 
My heart, where you once stabbed it 

With a poignant word. 

«« All lightly lay I, Henry, 
My hand upon thy heart ; 
Then it will bleed no longer. 
And cured is all its smart." 

My love, arise I cannot ; 

My head is bleeding too ; 
I pierced it with a bullet 

When I was robbed of you. 

^^ But with my hair, dear Henry, 
111 staunch this wound for thee. 
And press back all the blood-stream. 
And whole thy head shall be." 

. . It prayed so softly, sweetly, 
I yielded to the prayer ; 
And would arise and go to 
My darling waiting there. 

But then the wounds broke open. 
Then rushed,- tmd would not slake, 

From head and heart the blood-stream ; 
And lo I — ^I am awake. 



THE ORTHODOXY OF WOMEN 



Christians are wont to remark on the elevated place of woman 
under the Christian r^gtmey and on the superior piety of the sex, 
without consciously or avowedly connecting the phaenomena 
One is dwelt on in compliment to Christianity, the other in com 
pliment to woman ; and there is an end of the matter. The 
preacher sometimes comments on the zeal for the religion of 
Christ shown by the women who were acquainted with its 
founder, but he naturally does not proceed to point out that the 
comparatively high respect with which Christianity has since 
treated women is but a judicious, not to say a fair, return for 
their services in fostering it. It would ill become the early 
fathers to be disrespectful to those to whom they and their pre- 
decessors had owed so much ; and it is easy to understand how 
the worship of the Virgin flourished among believers who had so 
many legends of female devotion to the Christian cause, and so 
many examples of women's bounty and charity in connexion with 
the Church as an institution. No doubt the extent to which respect 
for womanhood was fostered by Christianity and the worship of 
the Virgin has been grossly exaggerated ; and far too little account 
has been taken of the element of such respect in the worship of 
goddesses. If Tacitus is to be trusted, indeed, the position of the 
Teutonic women under polytheism was more dignified than any 
to which their successors have yet attained under Christianity ; 
and it is remarkable, too, that it was among the same Teutonic 
races that the worship of the Virgin was first disowned. 

But whatever be the precise truth as to the extent to which 
the women have been rewarded, it is certain that from the days of 
Mary and Martha they have been the most industrious supporters 
and the most dutiful disciples of the Church. It is hardly worth 
while to cite evidence of what nobody is likely to deny. The 
term " the devouter sex " passed current in Scotland in the days 
of the Covenanters ; and in these piping times of peace it is 
certainly not less applicable. A few years ago an official census 
of the Church of Scotland represented the number of that Church's 
communicants at 515,786 ; the women numbering 297,375, and 
the men 218,411. The accuracy of the totals was called in ques- 
tion with distressing promptitude and emphasis all over the 
country ; but supposing the returns to have been systematically 
falsified, the proportions between the sexes would presumably 
still hold good ; indeed, if exaggeration were indulged in, it 
would in all probability have to be done with regard to the males. 
In round numbers these figures give four women communicants 
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to every three men, a disparity not to be accounted for by the 
overplus of women in the country, which would in strict propor- 
tion have allowed only 24,000 more women communicants than 
men, whereas the difference was 78,964. English statistics, if 
obtained, would probably correspond pretty closely. Town con- 
gregations with three women to one man are not uncommon on 
either side of the border. 

The Christian commentator and orator, discussing these matters, 
is fain to draw conclusions about the connexion between feminine 
spirituality and attendance on divine ordinances ; but he is secretly 
perplexed by two difficulties. One is that it is not an unmixed 
advantage to have the Church chiefly dependent on the less intel- 
lectual sex ; the other that the same preponderance of feminine 
devotion is found among the heathen. Protestant, he sees that 
among the Catholics the zeal of the women is still more conspicuous. 
In Japan, he learns, it is rare to see any but women and children 
in the temples ; of the pilgrims to the temple of Juggernaut at 
least five-sixths, and often nine-tenths, are women ; among the 
Sikhs, the women have more gods than the men ; and among the 
ancients, he knows, superstition and religious excitability were 
more marked among the women than among the men. To this 
day a new religion has its best chance with the gentler sex ; and 
it is especially noteworthy that the most proselytising of new 
faiths in Christendom of late years is that which makes special 
practical provision for a surplus of women. Some have a diffi- 
culty in reconciling this readiness to adopt a new faith with femi- 
nine conservatism in general ; and the only answer possible is 
that by reason of a fundamental religious predilection, women, as 
^ rule, tend to embrace that religion which is most religious. 
Thus early Christianity had their prompt adherence, and ever 
since they are on the side of that worship which is most devout, 
be it Presbyterianism in the seventeenth century or Ritualism in 
the nineteenth. Women began the anti-Liturgy tumults in Edin- 
burgh in 1637, and they are the most ardent English Ritualists 
to-day. 

Explanations of feminine devoutness are readily supplied off- 
hand by the other sex. The unbelievers remark on their defective 
education and consequent incapacity for reflexion ; the believers 
on their inherent goodness — an admission not always forthcoming 
from the same quarters. But it may be helpful to the better 
understanding of the case to go with some minuteness into the 
causes of the orthodoxy of women — the more so because such an 
examination is full of encouragement for rationalists. 

If we begin with the condition of woman in the most primi- 
tive state which we are accustomed to figure as human, we are 
driven to assume that her religious susceptibilities were already 
in a fair way of cultivation through her environment. In that 
stage of society, physical strength was the main standard by which 
all human relations were adjusted ; and it is not difficult to guess 
how this affected the female. We ma^ find the results set forth 
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in Lubbock^s accounts of tbe treatment of women in the Australian 
races. Indeed, for all practical purposes a sufficiently vivid con- 
ception may be gained by reading the police news of our own 
favored land, especially in the iron districts. A life spent in 
abject submission to force, then, would generate a sense of prostra- 
tion before any manifestation of power. And by that hard law 
of nature which made change and advancement such a peculiarly 
slow process in the earlier ages of humanity, the conditions tended 
to keep all women alike. Those who were attached to men on 
account of their strength were the likeliest to leave offspring. 
Those who might love men for qualities of mind or temper stood 
always in danger of being appropriated by the physically stronger. 
Everything tended to make women worship strength — the first 
condition necessary for the growth of belief in gods ; and when 
any religion had gained a footing, everything tended to make the 
woman more superstitious than the man. Both feared the forces 
of nature, but the outdoor life of the man always tended to make 
him less afraid of the unseen powers. By constantly braving 
elemental dangers, he came to fear the elements less ; while the 
woman's lot made her a coward. The man's active life made him 
comparatively fanciless ; the woman, however great a drudge she 
might be under her husband's eye, had long spells of inactive and 
apprehensive loneliness. How could she be otherwise than imagi- 
native, fanciful, superstitious ? If belief in spirits and in a future 
state arose out of dreams, in which sex was it likely to be fostered 
more ? To this day the recounting of dreams and the disposition 
to apply them to actual life is chiefly prevalent among the sex 
which keeps itself best posted up in the intelligence of the column 
of births, marriages and deaths. 

In all stages of civilisation the condition of subjection is 
favorable to superstition. Slavery fosters religious sentiment by 
a process of reaction. Domestic servants are generally found to 
be more religious than their employers ; and in the United States 
the Revivalists have always found it much easier to influence 
negroes than whites — the most miserable slaves being, as a rule, 
the most susceptible and the most superstitious. But it did not 
require sheer slavery to foster piety in women. In such a civilisa- 
tion as the Greek and Roman, the free- women were as likely to 
be religious as the slaves. The universal militarism tended also 
to make them worship strength in itself ; their purely domestic 
life and their ignorance fostered both superstition and con- 
servatism ; the conservatism was encouraged by the men ; and a 
cultivated timidity deterred from impiety. The women, too, 
were necessarily the praying sex. To physical helplessness prayer 
or sacrifice was at once a necessity and a relief in time of war ; 
and when the lovers and husbands were successful the prayer was 
sure to be regarded as having operated, while timidity would still 
check scepticism in the case of failure. With all these inherited 
tendencies, women very naturally turned with peculiar eagerness 
to Christianity. In that system they found the religious spirit 
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carried further than any other ; and besides satisfying their needs 
for prayer and worship, it offered two new and inestimable attrac- 
tions — ^the promise of a future life, and a doctrinal encouragement 
to and consecration of the long-starved faculty of love. Add, too, 
the attraction which physical purity has for women, taught as they 
are to consider chastity the one virtue, and the hold Christianity 
took of them is easily intelligible. 

This much agreed on, it is very easy to see how the conditions 
of society in Christendom have in modern times conserved the 
religious bias in women. Every respect in which the lot of the 
average woman notably differs from that of man is a differentiation 
in favor of her religious specialisation. Her physical, social and 
moral characteristics all co-relate with her piety. She is in sub- 
jection ; dependent ; under-educated ; taught not to think ; 
encouraged to cultivate timidity ; excluded from a share in 
•political life. Her physique at the best makes her specially liable 
to nervous disorder and religious excitation ; and her insanitary life 
aggravates the tendency. Among the Salvationists women are in 
a strong majority ; and in many provincial towns they are entrusted 
with the direction of the campaign. Social habit further fosters 
the evil. 

The average married woman of to-day [through all this gene- 
ralisation, of course, the existence of a growing body of excep-* 
tions is thankfully understood] is but little better off intellectually 
than her predecessor of any period. Unless she belongs to the 
wealthiest class, a large proportion of her time is taken up by 
household affairs, which differ from the occupations of most men 
in that they leave no fixed margin of leisure. Her reading is 
mainly confined to novels, varied, perhaps, by perfunctory perusal 
of " good " books on Sunday. If she is a working man's wife she 
has practically no leisure at all, and she welcomes Sunday as a day 
of partial rest, on which, by going to church, she may receive 
what is almost her only spiritual food during the week. Drudgery 
in one class ; family cares, morning calls and evening parties in 
others, effectually stunt her intellectual development. Beyond 
the education of her children — a quite inadequate stimulant as 
things go — she has really no serious secular interest in life, unless, 
which is the exception, she contrives to be interested in political 
questions on which she cannot vote ; and as every human organ- 
ism requires to alternate its frivolities with some serious feeling, 
she is either statedly or sincerely, ritualistically or mystically 
pious. The average girl — to whose type, again, the exceptions are 
multiplying at a cheering rate — is simply in process of training 
to become the average married woman ; and even many of a 
superior type are apt to remain tied to religion, their benevolence 
taking the shape of charitable action, which in one way deepens 
the sense of helplessness and ministers to the vague desire for a 
future life. Probably the number of women of the upper classes 
who devote themselves to charitable works is in excess of those 
who systematically seek culture ; and the religious attitude of the 
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majority of lady-nurses is in singular contrast to that of the 
medical men -with whom they co-operate. 

Predisposed and led thus to accept as their theory of life the 
system of religion in which they have been educated, our women 
are unhappily unable to avail themselves of the two main intel- 
lectual agencies which emancipate men from superstition — logic 
and humor. Humor is, after all, but a subtle and playful logic, 
which may or may not have a doctrinal purpose ; and the mind 
which swerves from the one will to the same degree reject the 
other. A deficient sense of humor is as clearly a necessary result 
of present feminine conditions as a morbid religiosity, as anyone 
may satisfy himself who is not content to take the word of an 
observer like Thackeray. Thinkers are pretty well agreed that the 
essence of humor is perception of the incongruous ; and* even in 
matters of surface-life, women have less opportunity than men to 
cultivate this perception, while in respect of abstract thinking it 
lies on the face of the matter that they must be defective. Domestic 
life gives the least chance for a cultivation of the humorous ; just 
as the sense of humor in townspeople goes deeper than that of 
country people, with whom a small joke goes an amazingly long 
way. The most stirring and go-ahead people in the world, the 
Americans, are undoubtedly the most humorous, Women, then, 
are largely out of the reach of the anti-orthodox influence of 
humor ; and the Freethinking wits and humorists, from Voltaire 
down to Dod Grile and Colonel Ingersoll, have written pretty 
much in vain so far as the other sex are concerned. And when to 
a weak sense of the absurd is added an inherited and cultivated 
aversion to careful thinking, the continued crowding of women 
to the churches is all too intelligible. Averse from deliberate argu- 
ment in society, they are little likely to go through for themselves 
the long process of criticism and reflexion by which alone can a 
thoughtful mind attain to rationalism. 

It is perhaps dangerous, but it seems necessary, to add that 
women are further incapacitated for a speedy abandonment of 
superstition by a comparatively weak sense of justice. This may 
sound blasphemous in some ears ; but as the warmest friends of 
the cause of women among us contend that their intellectual 
development has been checked by their conditions, just so must 
it be held that their long subjection has hindered their general 
moral instincts from attaining proper keenness. An abstract 
sense of justice is weaker in no mind than in a slave's. Women 
are, roughly speaking, more moral than men only in the one respect 
in which they have been specially and invidiously trained to 
moral delicacy ; and their deficiencies otherwise come out in their 
slowness to appreciate the boundless injustice of the method of 
administration attributed to the Christian God, from the Flood 
down to the Atonement. To the iniquities they are as blind as 
to the absurdities ; and they are positively slower than men to 
shrink from the conception of eternal punishment. 

I have said that a study of the causes of feminine orthodoxy 
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is encouraging to rationalists ; that is, it leads to the conclusion 
that such orthodoxy is the result of unfavorable conditions, and 
will disappear when the conditions are changed. The general 
movement for the emancipation and education of women makes 
for Freethought in espite of the orthodoxy of many who promote 
it. Lord Salisbury once declared, at a meeting for the promotion 
of the higher education of women, that "the movement was 
founded upon religious teaching," adding that "whether they 
looked at home or abroad they would find that the religious con- 
victions of women were the main staflE and continuance of the 
Christian religion, because they had the privilege of moulding the 
minds of future generations." One of these days, perhaps. Lord 
Salisbury may be fain to put in force the scheme of his promising 
young friend of the house of Blenheim, for reinforcing the Con- 
servative party by giving women the franchise ; but he will 
spoil all if he educates them first. A serious obstacle to the 
religious emancipation of women, unfortunately, exists in the not 
very intelligible reluctance of some half-way male sceptics to have 
their views shared by the other sex. Another trouble is the scarcely 
more intelligible weakness of the kind of Agnostic presented in 
Vernon Lee's paper entitled " The Responsibilities of Unbelief " 
{Contemporary Bevisw, 1883) — the man who has married an orthodox 
wife and who lets her train his children in orthodoxy rather than 
make them unhappy by telling them the truth — unhappiness 
being in his opinion the result of enlightenment. It is greatly to 
be wished that such feeble creatures could juggle themselves into 
orthodoxy, and leave the Freethought movement to be represented 
by healthier men. As for the unbelievers who positively prefer 
to have their female society orthodox, they must just be regarded 
as unsound organisms, off the line of evolution. One hardly 
knows whether to wish them, in charity, an escape from an 
experience such as that attributed to Milton. Sentimental people 
have been accustomed to shudder at the story of the poet's daughter 
wishing he were dead. They have not considered whether the 
man who refused to have his daughters taught Greek because 
" one tongue was good enough for a woman," and who in his 
old age and blindness made them read Greek to him without 
knowing what it meant, had earned anything better than such 
a wish at their hands. When Littre's wife and daughter vexed his 
last hours with attempts to make a Catholic of him, he perhaps 
realised that for a philosopher to have blindly superstitious women 
for his associates is not quite an ideal arrangement ; and Littre^s 
experience is probably not exceptional. 

Women inclining towards rationalism meet with plenty of 
deterrents, apart from the lukewarmness of sceptics of the other 
sex. Some years ago a lady writing in one of the reviews — I 
think the Contempora/ry — expressed herself to the effect that, for 
the majority of women, life had so little positive pleasure as to 
be hardly tolerable without the solace of worship and the con- 
tinual contemplation of a life to come ; a suf&ciently strong 
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expression of the comparatively evil character of woman^s lot — 
to which the unbeliever's answer is that happiness is only possible 
to unselfish people in such a world as this through a free par- 
ticipation in its affairs to the extent of one's powers ; and that 
such equality for women is part of the rationalist's scheme of 
things. There is a counter-argument, however. In the Nineteenth 
Oenitury for April, 1880, Mrs. Lathbury, apparently a sceptic dis- 
satisfied with Agnosticism, undertook to show that, for women, 
abandonment of the Christian faith meant greater unhappiness 
than they had yet experienced. Mrs. Lathbury's paper is a some- 
what pathetic exhibition of the illogicality which still characterises 
the greater part of feminine controversial writing. It begins by 
saying men are unwilling to recognise that the Agnosticism which 
is gaining ground amongst them ^* must in the long run equally 
gain ground among women." "Men," she says, "do not see 
willingly that which they dislike to see ; and there can be little 
doubt that the spread of Agnosticism among women would .... 
increase tenfold the cry of women for the right of employment in 
the more active lines of life at present denied to them. Men 
prefer to hope that women will be slow to drive logic to its 
ultimate end." 

Then comes a series of propositions, to the effect that 
Agnosticism cannot suit women as it does men ; that the 
suffrage will do them little good, as they will only have a few 
days excitement now and then from a political contest ; that 
Agnosticism would destroy the attraction of their household and 
cnaritable duties for them ; that intellectual courage is rarely one 
of their virtues ; that their judgments are swayed by their 
emotions ; that they are emulous, jealous, and unfitted to rule ; 
that Agnosticism will encourage people to kill hopeless lunatics 
and paupers ; and that Agnostic women will have no pleasure in 
teaching the poor, because " the many do and mtut remain hope- 
lessly unable to break the barriers that lie between them and the 
happiness produced by culture." Besides — and here the reason- 
ing becomes a trifie bewildering — supposing you cotdd make people 
comfortable, how do you know they would not still hanker after 
Christian beliefs ? But the argument grows still more delirious. 
If Agnosticism becomes general, it is represented, women will 
crowd into men's professions ; but, all the same, the many will 
still find their occupation in their affections ; and home-life with- 
out prayer and hope will be intolerable. Finally, as the human 
race must one day come to an end, and as Agnostics do not believe 
in a future state, they — the men who at the outset were declared 
to be unwilling to have women become Agnostics — are be- 
sought to mercifully pause before helping women to attain to 
Agnosticism. 

Such an essay disposes of itself tolerably well. Mrs. Lathbury 
apparently sat down with the most impartial views as to what her 
paper should aim at, faithfully set down the various ideas which 
occurred to her, and convinced Mr. Knowles that such a com 
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pilation was a good card to play. Seriously* it is more depressing 
to find a woman of some cnltnre laying down snch a train of 
miserable protestations than to contemplate the utter inconsequence 
of her ideas. The bad logic might be cored, bat the incoherent 
despondency promises ill. Not to go into a discussion on 
pessimism, however, let us say that Mrs. Lathbury's tearful 
visions are but so many bad dreams. She seems to suppose that 
Christian women can contentedly teach paupers while believing 
the teaching will do no good. That may be, but the Agnostic 
woman will teach — if she see cause to continue that desultory line 
of action — in the belief that she is doing good. Christians may 
be happy in believing that the poor will be always with us: 
Agnostics prefer to work for and look forward to the annihilation 
of poverty. Mrs. Lathbury may be able to believe that prayer 
** gathers up all that is best and noblest in woman's character : '* 
the Agnostic prefers to pay his respect to beneficent action. The 
Agnostic nurse is hardly likely to be harder hearted than the 
Agnostic doctor, and to Mrs. Lathbury's allegation that women 
are only induced to work for others by the hope of a future life, 
the Agnostics of the other sex will venture to return a polite 
expression of disagreement. Are we to ask the typical woman as 
Hegel, according to the poet, asked Heine, "Do you want a 
premium, then," for looking after the old folks and the children, 
or for allowing a man to love you ? Mrs. Lathbury, indeed, 
indicates as one of the woes of women the finding out how far 
men are below the ideal. It may be permitted to murmur 
respectfully, however, that forbearance in that regard requires, on 
the whole, to be mutual. 

But let it be unreservedly conceded that it is into a dis- 
orderly and dolorous society freethinking men are asking women 
to come to use their heads, hearts and hands. Hence the eager- 
ness of the invitation. It is because there is so much for them to 
do, because their help is so sorely needed, and because happiness 
lies in doing the work, that they are appealed to. It is because 
the wisest brains have found no better counsel to seekers of 
happiness than this : work intelligently for the general weal, and 
live your life fully. It pleases Mrs. Lathbury to represent the 
prospect as one of occasional spasms of political excitement. One 
hopes that Mrs. Lathbury will one day discover the difference 
between the feminine electioneering of past generations and the 
sense of having a conception of and a share in guiding the course of 
the march of mankind. The attraction is no trivial one, and 
when their shackles fall away, when they come into the full use 
and culture of their faculties, women will assuredly not fail to 
respond to it. They are destined to higher things. They are 
not kept to their posts in the common struggle by mere prospect 
of future blessedness, as some of their sisters would have us 
believe. There is something nobler in womanhood than that. 
A finer and a truer picture, surely is that drawn by Tennyson 
in the poem he entitles "Wages" : 
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•* Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song. 

Paid with a voioe flying by to be lost on an endless sea — 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to straggle, to right the wrong — 

Nay, bnt she aim^d not at glory, no lover of glory she : 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death : if the wages of Yirtne be dnst, 

Wonld she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ? 

Bhe desires no isles of the blest, no qniet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die." 

I have sometimes fancied that Tennyson was thinking of George 
Eliot when he wrote these lines ; and that they were amends for 
the ** Good-bye to yon and your molecules." Let the picture 
stand for generic womanhood, as true men would fain conceive it. 

J. Robertson. 



BREAK, STORM! 



Bbeak, storm ! For Peace can never dawn before thee, 
Lash with thy thongs of fire the bellowing sky, 

Then die — and may all those die who deplore thee, 
Seared by a lightning death, may they die I 

But break, O terrible storm, o'er all things blest and accurst, 

For, O Peace, we languish for thee — ^for thee we are athirst. 

The bale-fires underneath the eastern hills 

Bum lurid through the clouds of this fore-dawn. 

In ears that drink her music the wind shrills, 
'* The night is joyous to this awful mom." 

But break, O terrible storm, for the mom will bum to noon ; 

The wind of sorrowful voice will yet learn a gladsome tune. 

We saw those faces in the wild grey morning. 

Ghastly and blue, under a rayless sun ; 
We heard — and hailed with triumph- songs — the warning 

Of coming doom to those who this have done. 
Now break, terrible storm, o'er all things blest and accurst. 
For, Peace, we languish for thee — ^for thee we are athirst. 



J.M.H. 



THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF MUSIC. 



With the object of helping those who have not time to study long 
and detailed histories of the origin and growth of music, the 
following sketches of its development are written. 

Only the rare musician knows or cares anything about the life- 
history of the composer whose ideas his fingers or his lips are 
mechanically reproducing. Still less do musicians, as a rule, 
know or care about the chain of natural and national events, 
thoughts, and emotions that led to the production of the com- 
position they are playing. 

Yet, as the geologist traces the history of the world on which 
he dwells, and that of the animals and plants that have lived before 
him in the records of the rocks, or, as the evolutionist acquires 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, so may the lover of music trace 
knowledge of what has been by studying what now is, in the 
something of the manners and customs, moral and religious 
feelings, and gradual intellectual development of the race by a careful 
examination of the musical history of various nations. For in the 
songs of a nation we find some clue to thoughts and feelings that 
infiuenced the lives of men and women when humanity was young. 

In vain do we try to obtain an accurate history of the origin of 
this art. Our researches only lead us into a labyrinth of legends, 
and we find that around the cradle of music, as around the infancy 
of the other arts and sciences, hangs a veil of superstition — ^the 
shadow of the supernatural. 

The ancients, unable to fix upon a mortal who had conferred 
upon mankind such a blessing as the science of sweet sounds, 
ascribed its parentage to the gods. Thus the Egyptians, perhaps the 
earliest musicians, believe that Mercury was the originator of the lyre. 

The shell of a tortoise was left on the river-banks after one of 
the floods of the Nile. The flesh of the tortoise had dried and 
shrivelled within the shell, and the muscles and tendons had 
become firmly braced and were rendered sonorous. Mercury, 
walking by the river-side, " in the cool of the evening," struck his 
foot against the shell, producing a sound. This suggested to him 
the idea of a lyre. 

Turning northwards we find the Egyptian fable of Mercury 
regarnished in the Greek story of Apollo, of whom the Greeks 
say that he was the first to accompany his voice with the lyre. 
For Pan and Minerva musical honors are also claimed. Bacchus 
is celebrated for playing on the flute, and the Syrens lured men 
with music to their ruin. 

" The Hindoos believe that music was invented by Brahma 
himself, or by his active power Sare Swati, the goddess of speech, 
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and that their mythological son Nared invented the vina, the 
oldest musical instrument in use in Hindostan." 

In China tradition carries the origin of music back to a very 
remote period, some writers ascribing its invention to Fo Hi, con- 
temporary with, and by some believed to have been, Noah himself 

Of the history of music among the Persians and Turks all 
records have been destroyed by the religious bigotry of the 
Mussulmans, though music, vocal and instrumental, is said to 
have been introduced into Persia by the King Giamschid, the 
fifth sovereign of the first, or Pishdalian dynasty. The Turkish 
ideas of music seem to have been derived from the Persians. 

In the old German history of the Creation we have another 
half -divine originator of music. In the beginning, the great un- 
seen " all-father " hovered over a vast, measureless abyss, half-ice, 
half -fire. The flames reduced some of the ice to water, and from 
these sprang Ymir, the wicked one, and father of giants. 

Then the unseen created a good and comely man, from whom 
sprang the lower gods. Amongst these Thor was the oldest, he 
whose hammer split the massive rocks, and whose chariot- wheels 
roll as thunder over the grey hills and echoing valleys. 

Baldur was the most courageous and beautiful of heroic spirits. 
But it was Jduna, Bragi's wife, who gave the boon of music to 
the race. She was the spirit of music, and the first who played 
upon a musical instrument. This musical spirit owned an in- 
fluence for good. She possessed magical apples, and whoever ate of 
Jduna's apples retained eternal youth and beauty. 

From such traditions we learn that when music is not held as 
having sprung from the celestials, it is said to have come from a 
king or chieftain. Even in the history of music we have an 
instance of how the belief in gods and demi-gods gradually 
merged in an inclination to ascribe all high gifts to heroes and 
rulers. It soon became the custom to play and sing the heroic 
deeds of chiefs and kings, and in almost every land we find traces 
of this form of adoration. Three hymns to Apollo, Calliope, and 
Nemesis have been discovered in different ancient manuscripts, 
and the copies are found on the whole to correspond. 

There is no trustworthy means for decision as to whether the 
ancient Egyptians had any method of handing down their com- 
positions save by oral tradition. But there are so many pictorial 
records of their instruments that these in themselves form an 
interesting study in the evolution of music. The Greeks acknow- 
ledge that the most ancient musical instruments were of Egyptian 
invention. Indeed, according to the testimony of these authors, 
music seems to have been cultivated by the Egyptians to a greater 
extent than by any other nation in the remote ages. There still 
exist Egyptian antiquities, from which it may be inferred that 
the music of the country must have been in a great measure lost 
before it began to be cultivated by the Greeks. " An Egyptian 
pillar was brought to Home by Augustus, and is still to be seen 
there, where it is known by the name of Guglia Rotta. On this 
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pillar is a representation of a musical instrument of two strings' 
and having a neck somewhat resembling the modern lute. Now 
the contrivance of giving to stringed instruments a neck or finger- 
board, by which one string can be made to produce a series of 
notes by the pressure of the different fingers, was totally unknown 
to the Greeks, and this method of increasing the powers of stringed 
instruments was one of the circumstances which contributed most 
essentially to the advancement of modern music." — ^Dr. Bumey. 

In that histoiy of Egyptian music found amongst the tombs, 
engraved by long-mouldered fingers upon stone, we have some of 
the best examples of the advance from the lower to the higher 
forms of instruments. This history of the art would seem to be 
synchronous with the history of the race. Viewing music, not as 
a gift come straight down from the gods, as in these legends, or, as 
in the Mosaic story of Jubal, taught by the gods, but as the outcome 
of contact with the sights and sounds of nature and man's sym- 
pathy with his surroundings, it seems easy to believe that Egypt 
was the earliest home of our beloved art. In the infancy of 
music no other instruments were known than those of percussion, 
and it was therefore little more than metrical. Pipes of various 
kinds, and, later, the flute were first invented, very rude in their 
early stages of formation, and only made of the reeds which 
grew in the rivers and lakes. 

The sedgy margins of the Nile, the sleepy rhythmical lapping 
of the waters amongst its osiers were in themselves suggestive of 
time and sound. The reeds were at hand. Thus opportunity 
might, without any great stretch of imagination, be supposed to 
have become the mother of invention. Indeed, the elements of 
music are present in everything around us ; in the deep mono- 
tonous cadence of the waves, in the mighty concussion of the 
sonorous clouds, in the roar of the foaming waterfall, as it dashes 
down the hoary rocks, to lose itself in the dark pools below, in 
the " shrieking " of the pebbles torn backwards by the hurrying 
surf, in the lulling murmur of the wind as it sighs through the 
poplars, or in the hopeful warbling that bursts from the trembling 
throats of the feathered choirs that people the green world of leaves. 

All these sounds of nature contain the elements of harmony 
which the greatest musicians reproduce by means of a highly com- 
plex art. At first the airs composed by our forefathers were so 
simple that they can scarcely be said to have had any plan at all ; 
and this is the stamp of " music " in the less civilised nations. 
For example, at Tangier, the musicians are chiefly bag-pipe 
players, who have instruments even more clumsy than themselves, 
which are never in tune and on which they never keep time. 
They have no fixed airs as they do not play by notes, and play 
only from memory. We find even now — in India, China, Africa, 
Abyssinia — instruments of wonderfully simple form, as we shall 
see later. Indeed, the same story of simple experiments at first 
and greater complexity afterwards is readable in every country 
in the world. PAN. 



A ROYAL BOOK. 



A BEING profoundly to be pitied is the passably honest scribbler com- 
pelled by duty to express his opinion of a book by a royal personage. 
We say a passably honest scribbler, because in his guilelessness he reads 
the book, and so has to '^ dree his weird." Black melancholy is for a 
time seated on his soul, and he perhaps only recovers his natural temper 
by singing in monotone the compendious cursing lines from ^^ Faust," or 
what is equally serviceable, some pithy passages from Ecclesiastes. It 
is at such a crisis one feels the disadvantage of not being a courtier. A 
goldstick-in- waiting has his string of superlatives promptly applicable to 
all that Royalty deigns to do, and when Royalty is seized with the itch 
of authorship there is a balsam of praise ready for active service. 
Flunkeydom, which is a domain wide enough to include a large portion 
of the press, has no critical perplexities. Royal books should therefore, 
as a matter of charity, only be put into the hands of flunkeys ; whether 
they carry sticks, r„n% aid do'wn back stairs with ewers%'r drive a 
menial quill matters not, if the right spirit be in them. It is not, how- 
ever, the destiny of any contributor to this magazine to have his mind 
tucked out in a Windsor uniform, and courtier-like complacencies 
cannot be caught from the editor, albeit he is not without experience of 
Royal hospitality. 

Yet a royal book is the completest possible submission to Republican 
prejudices. It is not an emanation of the purple, and gains nothing 
from lofty lineage ; the awe-inspiring sceptre has not traced the sen- 
tences; the crown can confer no lustre on its pages. There is no 
divine right in grammar, nor any syntax that statesmen may order. 
Who or what produces the book? We all remember Thackeray's 
denudation of George TV. — silk coat, waistcoats, more waistcoats, still 
more waistcoats, cambric shirts, then — nothing. For obvious reasons 
this hypothetical process cannot be applied to all George's successors, 
but when stripped of external illusions, a royal book is seen to proceed 
only from this ^* nothing," or poor residuum which represents humanity 
in common. Its pages contain what an unfeathered biped may do and 
no more. Wealthy pomp and presumption will not realise themselves 
in celebration. The sanctities that surround the royal person cannot 
invest ideas with dignity. Majesty yields to the rude compositor, who 
corrects the spelUug, mends the punctuation, clears up the syntax, and 
swears at the handwriting. Literature is, indeed, a great leveller. 
Does not James I. live in history as a learned fool, because he was 
prone to the making of books p And had not Frederick to take lessons 
in the poetic art from Voltaire, and bow his kiogly head to the rules of 
prosody ? 

The title-page of the volume " More Leaves from the Journal of a 
Life in the Highlands " bears no author's name, presumably because 
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there are such numerous internal evidences, chiefly of a negative kind, 
that it could only be written by a queen. We may not deny that the 
work is interesting, for has it not sold to the tune of thousands ? and if 
it is not a great literary product, at all events it weighs several pounds 
avoirdupois, and stands imposingly on a book-shelf. Nevertheless, we 
can imagine what the critics would have said had the book come from 
any less distinguished source. How the young lions of the Da% 
Tdegra^h would have roared, and the caustic wits of the SoUurday have 
fallen upon it. In plain type would have appeared slashing reviews 
somewhat in this fashion : ^' The lady who has discharged this book at 
a much-enduring public is commended to the attention of her friends, if 
any are left to her. She seems to be compounded in about equal pro- 
portions of incompetence and conceit. Her pages are filled with the 
commonplace statements, in commonplace language, that sbe enjoyed 
certain dinners, walks, drives, and consorted much with one Brown and 
other low persons. She seems wedded to the not uncommon delusion 
that her personality and her doings are of importance to the world. 
Now the world will emphatically not have her on any terms, and is 
prepared to sweep her and her book into the dustpit of oblivion. We 
recommend her to amend her ways and turn to some useful occupation." 
Thereupon the virtuous and indignant critic would have taken the 
unhappy volume to a second-hand book-store and sold it on the best 
possible terms. Now that is not our way ; we naturally prefer to deal 
in a spirit of suavity with a royal offering, cloth bound, at half a guinea 
a copy. The language of the book may not be that of Shakespere and 
Milton, but it is beyond cavil Queen's English, and in judging it, instead 
of applying ordinary critical dicta, we prefer to fall back on the noble 
art of quoting precedents. When George III., with the innocent love 
of flattery so marked in his race, was endeavoring to extract a compli- 
ment on his violoncello playing from Haydn, the astute maestro 
exclaimed, in a vein of convenient enthusiasm, "Vy, your Highness 
plays like a prince." Hadyn did not tell the royal gut-scraper, as well 
he might, that his ears were too long to be the ears of a musician, that 
his bowing was mere sawing, his time maddening, and his tone enough 
to set graveyards clattering. He simjply summed up the situation in 
one comprehensive, wrath-disarming phrase. So, may it please your 
Majesty, you write like a Queen ! Certain delicate considerations 
which your Majesty has not forgotten forbid us to add — ^like an Empress 

Judged by the records in this royal book, life in the elevated regions 
of the Court is a very hum-drum affair. It is true, diary-keeping is not 
the honest profession it was in the time of Mr. Pepys, and her Majesty 
may have treasures of unrevealed experience. But no person would 
hesitate for a moment in preferring for Hterary enjoyment the life-history 
of any of the Scotch peasant women about Balmoral to that of the 
great lady. The one would draw humor and pathos directly from the 
primal facts of existence, whereas the other is monotonous and artificial ; 
the one would be piquant and forcible in expression, whereas the other 
is nerveless and watery. The feeling grows upon the reader of *' More 
Leaves," that those bom in the purple have not after all the best of 
life, and the burdened taxpayer who grumbles at the expenses of the 
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Boyal Household should consider as a set off the tedium her Majesty 
has to endure. What does Victoria Regina et Imperatriz engage in as 
a morning exercise : this potentate who rules an empire on which the 
sun by special arrangement of the court never sets ? She looks at the 
weather I It is solemnly recorded that at Balmoral the morning was 
sometimes bright, sometimes dull, and sometimes rainy. The informa- 
tion must of course be received with appropriate emotion ; but there is 
no need to hide the fact that the weather is not in itself an enlivening 
subject, and Scotch weather is least of all enlivening. If we were in 
such a state of intellectual limpness as to begin the day in Scotland by 
observing that rain was falling, it strikes us we should at least snatch 
the satisfaction of throwing the observation into a form that would be 
useful to the Astronomers-Royal. The Queen has not even the doubt- 
ful pleasure of surveying a long column of barometical readings as the 
fruit of her industry in weather observation and record. After this 
exciting pastime what follows ? Breakfast follows. This is distinctly 
more promising. There is a good deal of healthy satisfaction to be 
had from breakfast^ and her Majesty's pen may be spurred into 
descriptive vigor. Moreover, English folk are notoriously fond of talk- 
ing about '' something to eat," and the order and quantity of a Queen's 
morning meal, regularly noted, would have a quite unique interest and 
value. The curious reader, is however, fobbed off with snch a bald 
statement as '^ Breakfast as yesterday," and when in pursuit of fact he 
turns to the record of the preceeding day this is the disappointing 
result: ^^ Breakfast with our family in the breakfast room." Great 
Csasar, he is driven to exclaim, '' did any one suppose you had break- 
fasted in a bedroom ! " and so his excited imagination is left to picture 
a meal ranging from oatmeal and milk to salmon and coffee. Clearly 
if the Queen, like very many of her happy subjects, found herself at 
times unable to write '^ Breakfast as yesterday," her literary product 
would be improved. Various are the uses of adversity. 

Due time having been allowed for the state of the weather to take 
possession of the royal mind, and for breakfast to settle into comfortable 
digestion in the royal interior, the carriage and equipments appear and 
her Majesty proceeds to examine the landscape. She loves lakes and 
mountains, has read Sir Walter Scott and Murray's guide, and quotes 
extensively from the latter without resort to inverted commas. 
Occasionally her enthusiasm bubbles over in such an original phrase as 
^' that truly beautiful Loch Lubnaig," and the reader feels that here at 
least Royalty has put her sign-manual on the picturesque. At distant 
intervals, too, a statistical fact is embodied in the description, to give 
the pages an air of solidity. When we have it on such excellent 
authority that a certain mountain is so many thousand feet high we 
make a mental note. The information will be useful some day and we 
shall be able to give an unimpeachable reference. Dulness does not 
seem to be dispelled by carriage exercise and perusal of tourist literature. 
The excitement is supplied by the loyal subjects who stand by the way- 
side and cheer. Let us, however, not omit to note one inroad upon this 
paralysing uniformity. One evening the carriage was upturned and 
Royally made acquaintance with mother earth. The horses kicked, the 
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lacqueys trembled, the Queen and her daughter invoked the memory of 
the sainted prince Consort. Here indeed was a morning incident 
which to the royal household no doubt stood as does the prime sensation 
to the soberer narrative of a three volume novel. Balmoral must have 
trembled from the lowest scullery maiden to the Chamberlain. But one 
can't have the coach upset every day. Tedium resumes her reign, and 
the daily record proceeds with prosaic steps. ^^ Dinner just as yesterday." 
Hastening to the end we find that the diary frequently closes with the 
statement that ^' Jane Churchill read." The people of these islands and 
of lands beyond sea are requested to observe that ^^ Jane Churchill 
read." Here is a fact that gives pause ; invoke the spirit of your fathers 
and solemnly ponder. What Jane read and how she liked it does not 
appear. Presumably she is one of the band of maids of honor who' 
thmk honor alone a very poor recompense for reading the Queen to 
sleep, and if she is, as we suspect, of the root and branch of Marl- 
borough, she is not likely soon to resign so lucrative a situation. 

It is amazing, too, how interesting people seem to shun the royal 
society. The most notable figure in the diary is Dr. Norman McLeod, 
a Scotch minister of some influence in his day and generation, and 
even he seems to be another and worse man. Dr. McLeod loved a 
story and a bottle, and well knew how to forget the Confession of 
Faith and make the best of his weary pilgrimage. But at Balmoral 
he appears to have played the part of a maudlin missionary, pampering 
the Queen's morbidity and gushing with scripture texts. It was wrong, 
however, to say that the diary discloses no interesting personage. There 
is Brown. We would humbly apologise to the shade of this great, good 
and superior flunkey for this tardy introduction, did not his royal 
mistress make amends in advance for all possible neglect or lack of 
appreciation. Brown is the subject of the dedication and of the 
epUogue, and he is inwoven with the whole texture of the volume. 
Who leads the Queen's pony? Brown ! Who runs for kettles to boil the 
tea at a royal picnic ? Brown I Who delivers sorrowful messages with 
infinite consideration p Brown ! Who calls for cheers in honor of 
mighty personages ? Brown ! Who is distressed when the Queen is 
distressed ? Brown I bless his sympathetic soul I Who makes himself 
physically, emotionally, morally and generally useful ? Brown I And 
the royal narrator will even stop to make parenthetic acknowledgment 
of the fact. It is ever and always Brown. 

Not without emotion can we read the sufferings this great-hearted 
lacquey endured for his mistress's sake. Brown, as all the world 
knows, was wont to sun himself in the Queen's eyes arrayed in the 
scanty garb of ancient Caledonia. One ^* wretchedly wet morning" 
the tail of Brown's kilt got soaked and cut that part of his legs 
specificially described in the royal narrative as '* just at the back of the 
knee." SUently he bore, and fain would have run on his many errands, 
but the members, otherwise '* poor Brown's legs," became inflamed and 
swollen, and he was ordered to cease from running and to walk very 
little. ' Next day he was still to " keep quiet on account of his leg," and a 
rival was doing his duty. The following day, however, the star of hope 
returned ; " Brown's leg was much better, and the doctor thought he 
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conld walk over the hill to-morrow." Picture the hero's delight at the 
thought of once more hounding over the heather I True enough we 
find him next day seated on the hox of the carriage accompanying the 
party to the hills ; and when he attempted to walk — ^hut here original 
description fails. We must resort to the royal words. " It was really 
most distressing to me to see what pain poor Brown suffered, especially 
in going up and down the hilL He could not go fast, and walked lame, 
but would not give in. His endurance on this occasion showed a brave 
heart indeed, for he resisted all attempts at being relieved, and would 
not relinquish his charge." It is no ordinary relief to find that in a few 
days the scratch has healed and that the stalwart Brow^n is in full 
possession of his legs. How truly elevating that the whole English- 
speaking race should be invited to shed a sympathetic tear over this 
tale of suffering ! Away in Canadian cities and homesteads Brown's 
legs will touch the heart and initiate waves of fine emotion. The dusky 
Hindoo will hear of them, and realise that an Empress who can take 
thought of human pains located just at the back of the knee, is truly 
the mother of her people. From China to Peru, there is no land where 
the image of Brown, struggling with inflamed legs to do his manful 
duty, will not be a moral lesson, a great example. After so pure a 
manifestation of compassion, it is idle to complain that the royal diary 
contains no reference to the eternal miseries of the poor ; that the lowly 
people the Queen notices are always able to offer her cheese and whisky. 
Equally idle is it to animadvert on the hysterics evoked by the death of 
Prince Napoleon, who went out to hunt savages just as his ancestors 
went pig- sticking ; or to cavil at the Queen's vehement complaint that 
others whose skins were much more valuable did not turn and fight and 
die for the amateur murderer. Twenty assegai wounds in Zululand are 
as nothing to the red and ruffled legs of Brown at Balmoral. These 
are the dual symbol of all human woe. We therefore succumb to the 
apotheosis of Brown, and close our ears to the sceptical suggestion that 
the simple and sufficient remedy would have been to exchange the tartan 
petticoats for a pair of corduroy continuations. No ; we complain 
rather that the whole moral value of Brown has not been exhausted. 
He must have had a toothache. Did it hurt him much ? Then what 
about his liver ? Was it sound or just a little shrivelled ? Did the 
gastric juice play its noble part in the Brown economy, or were there 
moments of chaos ? On these and many more points the diary is silent, 
when it might have been so amply instructive. May we suggest that 
when the Queen adds to these " More Leaves " a further instalment of 
*' Leaves," she will indite a biography of Brown from the cradle to the 
grave, and then any suggestion of the barren fig-tree which brought 
forth leaves, but neither blossom nor fruit, will be wholly irrelevant. 

There is one scene in the book which at the first blush promises to 
carry the action from the order of petty events to the high heroic level. 
A representative of the onmiscient press comes between the wind 
and her Majesty's nostrils. Brown boldly marches forth to give him 
battle. High words pass of the " Do you know who I am ?" " Strike 
me first " order. At last the pulse of the reader beats high. " Arms 
and the man I sing " starts to his lips. Manifestly it was un\ust to 
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speak of the diary as tmezciting. There is going to be a fight, and 
who knows but Brown may have to return to his sovereign with a 
damaged countenance. But— only another disappointment; it didn't 
come off. Why? Brown's legs were whole. Yet another episode 
before we part company with the bold exemplar. This time the scene 
is Edinburgh, where her Majesty had gone to unveil a statue of the 
Prince Consort. She was delighted with the reception. Brown, as we 
are informed in a special sentence, was also delighted with the reception. 
How pleased the good citizens of Edinburgh must be at earning his distin- 
guished approval I This is an interlude, however. In the morning the Queen 
went out and sat among the ruins of the ancient abbey of Holyrood, 
near the altar where her beauteous and hapless predecessor, Queen 
Mary, was married. It is worth a passing notice that Queen Victoria) 
in speaking of the Stuarts, claims them as ^* ancestors," which shows 
that she has not profited by the little lesson in history Macaulay 
volunteered to her during his famous visit at Windsor. She sat xmdBt 
an umbrella, and with screens, signing papers, Brown always helping 
to dry the signatures. The scene should be made to live on canvas : 
the picturesque ruins ; the royal lady with writing pad on knee and 
dispatch-box by her side ; Brown standing ready with the blotting 
paper. What are the papers which are being disposed of in this oZ 
jfresco way ? Invitations to afternoon tea perhaps p Or little hiUeie 
dovaa apropos of nothing in particular p No, they are important public 
documents. The august Houses of Parliament have deliberated upon 
them. They have been anxiously drafted -by ministers of state and 
carefully extended on court paper by public servants ; all the ribbons, 
seals and other paraphernalia are attached. A Cabinet minister has 
brought them from London. Contemplating such a scene there rises 
before our vision a vast panorama of peoples and lands: the three 
kingdoms with their toiling millions; the teeming population on the 
distant plains of Hindostan ; the great rivers and prairies of the North 
West with their human stream broadening ever towards the Pacific ; 
South Africa full of lusty life ; the Australian colonies, mighty 
daughters of England and mothers of nations yet to be ; men of every 
race, language and creed bound in one limitless empire of which the 
apex is the elderly and commonplace lady now signing, under an 
umbrella, the edicts of weal or of woe. And towering above her, giving 
the last touch to all, is the fiunkey with the blotting paper I It is 
sublime I 

Gr. Temple. 



WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 

PART II. 



{Ooniiivued from page 244.) 

Bt this time Buckley had thoroughly identified himself with the 
natiTes ; speaking their language, living as they lived, and having so 
hopes beyond those which they possessed. His clothes had vanished 
piece-meal, and he was now reduced to savage nakedness, but the 
transition had been so gradual that he had suffenred little inconvenience. 
His health was good, he had ceased to regret the comforts of civilisa- 
tion, he had plenty of active employment, and, on the whole, was not 
discontented. 

His tribe next settled on the borders of a large lake. It was 
aitnated in the centre of a vast plain, and bare of trees, so that the 
huts had to be made of stones and reeds, while no fuel could be found 
within a radius of three miles. Soon after the Yaawangis were 
invited to visit another tribe, and joined them near a lake called 
Kougiadgillock. Some distance from the shore there was a large 
island, easily reached on one side, for there the water was only knee- 
deep. To this island an immense number of swans and other wild 
birds resorted. The visitors encamped near their friends, and were 
plentifully supplied with eggs which to them were a^ great treat. 

The next day an excursion was made to the island where they 
found the ground literally covered with eggs. The birds made no 
nests, but deposited them in heaps wherever they found a convenient 
spot. The guests were invited to help themselves, their friends stand- 
ing by tiU they had filled their rush baskets. Then they took what 
they required and all returned home to hold a corrobberree. This life 
continued for several days, then there was a dispute, and their hosts 
suddenly departed. But shortly after the Yaawangis rejoined them at 
a narrower part of the lake. Here they killed a great many swans, 
which were divided according to the requirements of the families. 

One day the men and women separated. The women daubed them- 
selves with white clay ; the women smeared themselves with red, and 
tied emu feathers round their waiste. Some of the women stretehed 
skins across their knees and beat time on them while the others 
danced. The men looked on, cheering and encouraging the performers. 
Suddenly a quarrel arose, and the women began beating one of their 
number. It appeared she disliked the man to whom her father had 
promised her, so had either ran away with another man or allowed 
herself to be forcibly taken by him, as is often done, and the women 
wished to chastise her for not returning to her own tribe. In the 
struggle she received many blows and fell. Then she would probably 
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have fared badly, but one of the men threw a boomerang among the 
women, and they all ran off to their hnts. 

The man who had taken her then stood forward and challenged 
any one to take revenge on him. After he had snng and danced for 
some time, the woman's father went np to him. Both stood still for 
a while, and were jnst about to begin fighting when the people called 
out that the woman's betrothed was not worthy of her, and told the 
father to let the other man have her. A long discussion ensued, but 
the father insisted on his right, and the daughter was ultimately given 
up to him. 

When the tribe parted the Yaawangis went to a place called 
Kirouamaat, where they occupied themselves in catching shrimps in 
nets made of bark fibre, and in spearing eels, which there were large 
and abundant. While thus employed a messenger came, having 
stripes of red clay on his arm to denote the number of days it would 
require to reach his tribe. He wished the fishers to exchange eels for 
roots, and after consultation they agreed to do this. 

Accordingly the fish were packed in Kangaroo skins, and they 
started for a fourteen days' tramp through the bush. The other tribe 
was encamped at Bermongo, and, including women and children, 
numbered about eighty. Their mode of barter was this. A number 
of eels were placed on a long sheet of bark, and a man carried them 
on his head to the other party. Then one of their men brought over 
a number of roots in the same way. If the quantity was satisfactory 
a bargain was concluded, if not the roots were sent back and the eels 
were returned. Then the offer was amended and reamended till both 
were content, when the exchange was effected. In the evening there 
was, of course, a corrobberree, ending, as usual, in a fight, in which a 
woman who had run away from her husband was badly speared. 

From this tribe Buckley obtained tidings of one of his fellow 
deserters. He had been found by the natives and treated kindly, but, 
giving occasion for jealousy, an injured husband had killed him. 

Australian marriage laws were very strict, though the ceremony 
itself was extremely simple. A suitor had only to obtain the consent 
of her parents and the bride was handed over to him. If he were a 
good fighter or expert hunter a man readily obtained as many wives 
as he pleased, only as none of them might be, even remotely, akin to 
him, and as relationships were very extensive, the choice of a bride 
was much restricted by them. If a man wished to have another man's 
grown-up sister he had to give his own sister in exchange for her. 
Illegitimate children were considered a great disgrace, and the 
infant was almost certain to be killed. If a woman had a child before 
her previous one was twelve months old the tribe decided whether it 
shotQd live or die. Should the father, however, insist on keeping it 
he was generally allowed to do so, particularly if it were a female. 
Children were named after some place near which they were bom, 
from some peculiarity, or from some circumstance which happened at 
the time. The whole family changed their names each time a child 
was bom, and this, of course, much complicated the genealogies. 
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Meetings of the tribes were not only for trade and conviviality 
bnt were occasions on which marriageable daughters were brought 
out and disposed of to eligible suitors. They were often, too, the 
scenes of finghtful murders. One occurred directly after the departure 
of the tribe with whom the Yaawangis had been trading. Some years 
before one of them had been promised his daughter by a warrior of that 
tribe, but now refused her to him. The disappointed suitor tracked 
the man who had wronged him, marked the hut he entered, and during 
the night speared him while sleeping beside his wife. Having thus 
had his revenge, he returned and boasted of what he had done. 

Immediately his friends and nearest relatives removed to a place of 
safety. Such of the Yaawangis as were not objects of vengeance 
went to the place where the murdered man's tribe were encamped. 
They found the body already tied up in a rug, and men were busy 
preparing a strong tree for its reception. About twelve feet from the 
ground they made a rude platform of logs and carpeted it with sheets 
of bark. On these they laid the dead man with his face upwards, 
but inclined towards the setting sun. Then they covered him with 
sheets of bark and branches, and lastly heaped on as many logs and 
stones as a tree would bear to keep ofE the birds of prey. While this 
was going on the widow sat at the foot of the tree making bitter lamen- 
tations, and the other women formed a circle round it, adding their 
wails to those of the mourner. When the last log had been placed, a 
ring of fire was made round the tree, special care being taken that it 
should bum briskly at the side towards the setting sun. All being 
completed, the word " animadiate '* was uttered ; meaning he is gone to 
be made a white man, but not for ever. After which all retired to 
their huts. The deceased seemed to have been much esteemed, for all 
his tribe cut their hair short, both men and women daubed themselves 
with clay and continued their lamentations through the night. 

Very angry discussions arose out of this murder, and the Yaawangis 
were constantly on the watch to prevent its being revenged. Ultimately 
they left the bush and encamped on a tongue of land which projected 
into the sea, and which no stranger could approach without being 
observed. Here, however, the only food they could obtain was shell 
fish, so when their fears had a little subsided they removed to a spot 
about eight miles off, near two fresh- water wells. Here they found 
plenty of roots and opossums, consequently they fared better. 

By night and day constant watch had to be kept against a 
surprise, and one afternoon they were much alarmed by seeing a large 
tribe crossing the plain and coming in their direction. Immediately 
all fires were put out, and every one sought the nearest hiding place. 
Scouts were sent out, and the tribe passed the night without food, and 
in the greatest anxiety. All the next day and the following night they 
remained without tidings, so they feared that their scouts had been 
slain. At last they returned bringing fire sticks, and the pleasing 
information that the strangers were a friendly tribe who were 
encamped about thirteen miles off. Presently a messenger came 
saying they had found an abundance of eels in a lagoon, and inviting 
the Yaawangos to join them. This they did the following day. 
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Being now in considerable strength, they had little fear of their 
enemies, and provisions being plentiful, time passed pleasantly enough. 
One day, however, news was brought which created a panic among 
them. According to their belief the world is supported by props, 
which are in charge of an old man, who lives at the end of it. Should 
these props fail, 3ie earth would topple over, and there would be an 
end of all who inhabited it. No wonder then that they were alarmed 
to hear that these props were failing, and that unless the old man 
received an immediate supply of tomahawks he would be unable to 
replace the defective poles, and the final catastrophe was at hand. 

So soon as they had a little recovered from their consternation} 
consultations were held as to how they might best escape the calamity 
and those who had travelled far were eagerly questioned as to the 
situation of the highest mountains, so that they might seek refuge on 
them in case of need. But meantime, word was passed on to tribes 
near the coast, and they, by robbing some distant settiers of axes, 
ropes, and wheel-tires, succeeded in satisfying the old gentieman's 
demands, and thus the calamity was averted. 

The natives also had a singular notion about the origin of firel 
According to their tradition a woman was digging in an ants' nest, 
and collecting the eggs ; a waakee (crow) flying over her, dropped 
something like dry grass, which immediately blazed and set fire to a 
tree. For this reason they revered the waakee, and would only eat it 
when pressed by hunger. 

After spending many months on the plain, the natives got tired of 
the sameness of their food, and moved about twenty miles, to a place 
in the bush called Boordek. Here opossums were plentiful, and also 
an excellent root, which, when roasted, was white like flour, and tasted 
like chestnut. 

Buckley now took a regular part in the hunting, being fully 
instructed in all the mysteries of it. To ascertain if an opossum were 
up a tree, they breathed hard on the bark, and so discovered if any 
hair was clinging to it. When such was the case, one of them pre- 
pared to ascend. He cut a hole in the bark, inserted his great toe, 
and sprung up, holding his tomahawk in his mouth. Then he made 
a second incision, inserted his other toe, and again raised himself. 
These operations were repeated till he reached the hole where the 
creature had taken refuge. Grasping it by the legs or tail, he drew 
it out and flung it on the ground, where it was soon dispatched. This 
was generally Buckley's office, as he was not nimble enough to mount 
the tree readily. 

The next move was to a place called Morrioch, where squirrels 
abounded. From there more of the men started on a distant hunting 
expedition, leaving the women and children in charge of Buckley and 
half a dozen others. On going away, they marked their arms with 
stripes to denote how many days they would be absent, and a man who 
remained behind did the same. A stripe was rubbed o£E each day ; so 
both parties had a correct record of the lapse of time. 

Soon after the hunters had started, another tribe came and built 
huts near their encampment. Seeing how weak the party was, the 
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stnmgers soon showed a hostile disposition, and the next day made an 
sfiack, killing a boy and girl with their spears. 

A fight immediately ensued, which lasted abont an honr, after 
which the assailants withdrew. A messenger was immediately sent 
after the hunters, who promptly returned. A conncil of war was held, 
at which it was determined to pnrsne the enemy. The warriors 
smeared themselves with pipeclay, and the next morning started, foUy 
equipped for combat. When tney were gone, those who remained 
burned the bodies of the children in the nsnal manner. After two 
days* absence the fighting men returned, several of them severely 
wounded. However, they had killed two of their opponents, so their 
revenge was satisfied. 

Removing to a place called Ballackillock they found a tribe already 
settled there. For a time they were very friendly, but a Yaawangis 
girl absconded with a man of the other party. A fight ensued, in 
which the woman was speared through the thigh, captured, and 
restored to her parents. This quarrel being settled, the men went out 
fishing on the lake, leaving her alone in one of the huts. Her lover 
learning this, returned stealthily and again carried her off. Her tribe 
vowed vengeance on the fugitives, but as they were not to be found, 
nothing came of it at the time. 

Shortly after, the Yaawangis accepted an invitation to meet another 
tribe at a place call Mouwak. After marching for two days, they 
reached the spot, but found no one there to receive them, so sent out 
messengers to announce their arrival. These soon returned, and 
reported that the others were in great strength, and were smearing 
themselves with clay, as if preparing far battle. 

On hearing this, the Yaawangis did the same, and for some hours 
were in a state of great excitement. In the afternoon the enemy 
appeared, marching in close column, and headed by the man who had 
run away with the girl. 

They seated themselves on their rugs in small groups, keeping 
their spears, shields, and waddies ready at hand. Then their leader 
advanced, decorated with bunches of emu's feathers, dancing like a 
madman, and challenging anyone to fight him. A boomerang was 
thrown, and then a spear. The first grazed his leg ; the other he 
warded off very cleverly with his shield. He made no assault in 
return, but capered more madly than before. Then a warrior came up 
to him bearing only a shield and waddie. Their combat was no 
child's play ; blow followed blow in quick succession, and delivered in 
right good earnest. At last the challenger's shield was split, and so he 
had nothing to defend himself with but his waddie. His opponent 
'took advantage of this, delivered a tremendous blow on the side of the 
head, and knocked him down. He was instantly on his legs again, 
waving his club defiantly, though the blood streamed over his back 
and shoulders. His antagonist prepared to follow up his advantage, 
when the challenger's friends cried out, " Enough," and threatened 
general hostilities if another blow were struck. This produced a 
parley, which ended in the woman being restored to her parents. 
After this the tribes separated quietly. 
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IText day the Yaawangis moved on, and encamped near a large 
lake, on the other side of which a friendly tribe had settled. In the 
middle of the night there was a great nproar in that direction, which 
alarmed and puzzled them. A strict watch was consequently kept, 
and as soon as it was daylight, the Yaawangis crossed over to their 
friends. 

A sad sight presented itself when they reached their encampment. 
Women and children were lying about in all directions, dead or 
horribly mutilated. An enemy had fallen upon them while sleeping, 
and but few had escaped their vengeance. Those who had managed 
to hide among the rushes now came forth, and gladly accepted the 
assistance and protection that were offered them. The dead were left 
where they fell, for the Yaawangis were not strong enough to risk a 
similar attack. The survivors were removed to their huts, and after 
an anxious watchful night, they retreated to a safer locality, and 
stationed themselves at Moodiwiri. 

Buckley had now lived so long among the natives that he 
was able to understand most of their social arrangements. The 
tribes were small, their number rarely exceeding a hundred. 
They acknowledged no particular chief, but those who were 
most useful to the community were held in the greatest esteem, 
and considered to be entitled to most wives. They had wonderful 
memories for pedigrees, and never knowingly married a relative. 
When a man died, his brother claimed his widow. This custom was 
absolute, and if any woman refused to conform to it, there was little 
chance of her life being spared. To children they were generally 
very kind, but the little folk never gave much trouble. They all went 
naked, and as soon as they were able to toddle they instinctively 
began to search for food. When four or five years old they were able 
to dig for roots, and could then live without the aid of their parents. 
If, however, there was any cause to think that a child was illegitimate, 
it was cruelly used, and often killed. If a woman had been promised 
to one man, but afterwards given to another, her first child was invari- 
ably destroyed at its birth. To deformed children the natives had a 
brutal aversion. Buckley saw the brains of one dashed out at a blow, 
after which an elder son of its mother was obliged to eat the body ; 
but this was an exceptional piece of cannibalism. The woman, at 
particular seasons of the moon, was out of her senses. The moon, too, 
was thought to have caused the birth of the child, for the husband 
considered it impossible that he could be the father of a cripple. 
The brother was obliged to eat the flesh, lest some evil should befall 
him also. 

While at Moodiwiri they were joined by another tribe, and a dis- 
pute arose about a woman who had been carried off. The man refused 
to give her up, so she was forcibly taken from him, and brought to 
the hut in which Buckley was lodged. To revenge himself her lover 
came to the hut by night, and struck a spear right through the man 
who had claimed her. Buckley and the poor fellow's brother endea- 
vored to draw the weapon, but it was a jagged spear, with several 
rows of teeth, so all their efforts were unavailing. Then a woman 
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tried, and succeeded, but though they did everything in their power to 
save him, the wonnded man died in a few hours. The next day he 
was suspended in a tree, with the nsnal ceremonies, his mother 
making hideous lamentations, and burning her body all over with 
fire sticks. 

When the ceremonies were ended, the men set off to find the 
murderer, but without success, his tribe having decamped. A short 
time after they fell in with them again while out on a hunting expedi- 
tion, and a desperate fight ensued. A child that the man had had by 
another woman was captured and immediately knocked on the head. 
They also killed the murderer's brother, and speared his mother 
through the thigh. Several others of his tribe were hurt, but the 
man himself escaped. 

R. B. Holt. 
(To he concluded,) 



GOSSIP. 



The degrading conduct of the English people on the death of the Duke of 
Albany mcSLes us almost hopeless. What is to be done with such a nation of 
snobs ? Only one paper as far as we know, the Weekly Dispatch, in its 
excellent French correspondence hinted at the actual cause of the unfortunate 
young man^s death. He had been " running free " for some weeks. Neither 
the mother who has always watched him with such loving care, nor the young 
wife was with him. A few days of the fast living in which a stronger man might 
have revelled for years ** snapped the thin spun life '* of a confirmed invalid. 

Amidst the sycophantic chorus hardly an honest note has been heard. 
Miss Helen Taylor at the London Scheol Board, however, had the courage 
that is proverbially hers. She rendnded the members that when last year it 
was proposed to pass a vote of condolence with the parents of the children 
crushed to death at Sunderland, the motion had been ruled out of order by 
the very mau who on the occasion of the death of one person, who has done 
nothing for the world^s good, proposes a vote of condolence. Of course the 
majority of the sheep on the Board followed the lead of the offender 
against good morals. Two beside Miss Taylor were free from the 
contagion. George Mitchell and Edward Aveling. 

KoBERT BuCHAKAH has Written to the Fall Mall Gazette a letter headed 
"Magnanimity," and pleading for the convicted libeller Edmund Yates. 
From the letter it is difficult to judge whether its heading is an appeal to the 
Lord Chief Justice or a label for Mr. Buchanan. This gentleman pardons all 
society journals and in his indirect address to Lord Coleridge seems to give 
us a sort of nineteenth-century ** Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do." One or two of his phrases might have been written on the 
Freethinker sentences. Indeed they ought to have been, if Robert Buchanan 
were as honest as he would have the world believe him. " The punishment, 
in my opinion is far in excess of the offence, and, what is worse, it savors of 
old-rashioned persecution. No good has ever resulted, or ever can result, by 
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treatiDg as criminal mere offences against good taste. . . . This sending of 
joumaUsts to prison is at the very best a barbarous business, and unworthy of 
the civilisation under which we liye.'^ 

As the chronic famine of India is, according to rumor, likely to reach one 
of its periodical stages of acuteness ere long, the following facts may have a 
painful interest to English readers. The Ijidian wheat is beginning to play 
its part in the world^s marts. The report of theM&f. De Lesseps on the 
Suez Canal Company shows the following exportation of wheat from 
Bombay alone. 

1879 120,145 cwt. 

1880 1,894,000 „ 

lool ... ... ••• ••• «l,ou4,oiKc ,, 
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1883 20,000,000 

So that India is sending us these quantities of corn, whilst her people are 
starring by the thousands and ours by tens. The Indian people die of hanger. 
India — {.e., the capitalists export com. 

Chables Reade and Henry J. Byron are both dead. At first sight the 
collocation of their names seems an incongruity. The one was so earnest, the 
other so humorous. But they resemble one the other in this. Reade 
amongst novelists, Byron amongst playwriters will be remembered as 
men who did much interesting, amusing, not harmful work. But by the 
next generation the novels of the one will not be read, nor the plays of 
the other acted. They were for an age, and that an age of transition, not for 
all time. 

Thebe is a vaulting cleverness as well as a vaulting ambition ''which 
overleaps itself and falls on the other side." We cannot but think that an 
instance of this is afforded by the child^s letter supposed to be received by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett re his performance of Claudian. The letter is not that of 
a child. One sentence in it betrays its adult origin ** Be bad and live." 

Her Majestt*s has been taken for cheap melodrama by Mr. J. A. Taylor, 
whilom an employ^ of W. H. Smith, bookseller. Mr. Smithes jroung men 
distinguish themselves more than their master. Hutchins, once a ndlway book- 
stall boy at Putney Station, is^now the champion short-distance runner of 
England. And now Mr. Taylor, in a far better sense than Mr. Smith, is at 
once a minister of Her Majesty^s and of the people. 

Charles Wtndham, the volatile, is at the Criterion again, and in his 
namesake '* Brighton.'^ Unfortunately, he followed the unpleasant fashion of 
the fashionables, and blossomed forth into a speech. This outburst was more 
than usually prepared and labored. 

"*The son of the religious snob, Lord Cairns, who appears to be as un- 
pleasant a person as his father, is to be tried somewhere in the dog-days. 
Meanwhile his attacker, late fianoeef nee Finney, aUas Fortescue, is ahready 
engaged. And this time to two men, Messrs. Clayton and Cecil, who with more 
of an eye to their pockets than a love for art, have engaged the young lady to 
play a part altogether beyond her means, until she gets her damages. 

The American invasion continues. Minnie Palmer at the Strand, Lotta at 
the Opera Comique, Lawrence Barrett at the Lyceum, and Mary Anderson 
meditating a descent upon the provinces. 

Mrs. Alfred Wigan is dead. She carries us back more than half a 
century, and is memorable not only as the wife of the English Talma Dafard, 
but as an actress of considerable individual ability. 

On the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief. Sir William Haroourt 
has been put up to propose the Bill against the corruption of the Corporation 
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of the City of London. The irreverent say he is another instance of a put- 
up job. 

It is reported that Mr. Pamell contemplates retiring from the leadership 
of the Home Rolers in the House of Commons. His loss would be a heavy 
blow to them, for he is perhaps the only sagacious and cool-headed man they 
possess. Fancy Tim Healy leading a political party I Or Joseph Biggar 
devoting to the leadership the time at his disposal in the intervals of his 
amorous pursidts ! 

The public debate on Socialism between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Hyndman 
was numerously attended There must have been between three and four 
thousand people }n St. Jameses HalL Both of the disputants spoke welL 
Mr. Bradhiugh is a practised debater, and Mr. Hyndman showed himself 
quite ** up to the buedness.'* Professor Beesly occupied the chairs and displayed 
that courtesy and impartiality which every one who knows him would expect. 
Although there were many reporters present, the London press almost unani- 
mously ignored the meeting. All their spare space was taken up by Lord 
Churchill and <' General" Booth. 

Two very interesting points arose in the discussion. Justice was scarcely 
done to either of them. Mr. Bradlaugh urged that the only motive strong 
enough to impel men to labor was the individual desire of gain. Mr. 
Hyndman retorted that as a matter of fact the best work in the world, the 
work on which the progress of mankind had turned, had been done from 
other motives. Mr. Bradlaugh replied that by the word ^' gain " he meant 
the gratification of personal desire, and he included the '* gaining" of the 
ffood opinion of others in his category. Now we cannot help thinking that 
Sir. Hyndman should have followed up his advantage, for ttiis is a crucial 
point 

It is quite true that the spring of all action lies in the individual, but the 
difference between selfishness and disinterestedness lies in what tottches the 
spring. All motive cen^ea in the individual, but motives vary indefinitely in 
their cvroumference. If they only cover the actor^s pleasures they are purely 
selfish ; if they include no thought of the actor^s happiness, but are animated 
1^ an unselfish ideal, they are purely altruistie. It is surely a false category 
which includes as alike the motives of a Giordano Bruno and those of a 
dieating trader, who sells sausages made of diseased meat, and gives short 
weight to the bargain. Besides, it is difficult to see how Bruno could have 
hoped to gain the good opinion of his fellows when he stood alone against a 
hostile world. No, his motive was a transcendental one, royally careless of 
consequence. There is a diviner motive in man than any desure of gain, 
whether of profit or of praise ; or the historic heroisms of the world would 
never have been enacted. 

The other point was this. Mr. Bradlaugh objected that, under the 
Socialistic regime^ nobody would be able to publish a newspaper to advocate 
his ideas, because all the means of production would be in the hands of the 
State. Now this also is a crucial point, for on it turns the whole question of 
individuality. Mr. Hyndman replied that there would be no more difficulty 
in organising the production of a newspaper than there is now. Quite so ; 
but that is no answer. The question is, How could a man get the majority to 
aUow him the use of public capital (and there would be no private) to 
advocate ideas they disapproved or perhaps abhorred ? There would be no 
difficulty if he got permission, but would he ever get the permission ? Mr. 
Hyndman never answered that. 

Sib Richard Cross asked «* if the Franchise Bill were carried, what would 
happen in Ireland, where thirty per cent, of those to be enfranchised lived in 
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mud cabins ? '* What would happen is this, they would soon cease to live in 
mud cabins. 

It is a pity that so Radical a town as Leeds could invite no better 
Liberals to the opening of its new muncipal buildings than Mr. Goschen and 
Sir William Harcourt. The first voted against the Franchise Bill, and the 
second is the most obstinate Whig and most conceited minister in the Cabinet. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News furnishes a very comic illus- 
tration of Spanish liberty under the government of Senor Canovas. The 
editor of the El Progresso was sent to prison for publishing a dialogue between 
Milton and Oowley, which was held to be a provocation to civil war. He 
was offered a pardon if he would reveal the author's name. He refused to do 
so, but it eventually transpired that the auther was — Lord ^lacaulay. The 
editor was then released, and Senor Canovas was left covered with ridicule. 

A FAR worse case was that of the editor of El Porveniry who was sentenced 
to twenty-six years' penal servitude for a prees offence. Europe is altogether 
in a curious state. There is plenty of talk about freedom, and the press is 
more or less crippled everywhere. 

We confess to being staggered at the statistics of illiteracy in America. Li 
the Southern States only one voter in five can write his name ; and in 38 of 
the States there are no less than 1,871,217 illiterate voters. These facts are 
simply appalling. The American Republic is not safe while so many of its 
citizens are left in such ignorance. Fortunately a bill is before Congress to 
deal with the subject. 

Profeseor F. W. Newman, in an extremely forcible letter to the Echo on 
Mr. Gladstone's foreign policy, says that *^ no Tory Cabinet could have carried 
into action so much deadly mischief." We quite agree with him, and we 
concur in his argument that we should be base indeed if we condoned Mr. 
Gladstone's betrayal of his principles. There is a good deal of sound wisdom 
as well as morality in Professor Newman's advice as to the action of Reformers 
at the next elections : ** I do not advise to do anything to help the Tories 
into power by a direct act ; but I do advise that at the next election each 
voter shall promote the special object to him dearest, whether repeal of the 
C. D. Acts, Local Option, Anti-Vivisection, Land Nationalisation, Anti-Com- 
pulsory Vaccination, or all together, and on no account vote as a party man 
for either of two parties, which are both alike reckless of blood guiltiness — 
that is, of murder." 
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TORY DEMOCRACY. 



Behind the pretty farce which has lately been played by the 
Tory leaders and Lord Eandolph Churchill, there is something of 
far greater importance. The Marquis of Salisbury represents the 
old aristocratic spirit, with its culture, its aloofness and its arro- 
gance. Lord Churchill represents the more modem phase of the 
same spirit, with its half education, its love of notoriety and its 
airy impudence. And this phase is beginning to prevail. We 
see its manifestations on every side. Aristocratic ladies, for 
instance, used to disdain the multitude. They bore themselves, 
like the haughty Koman dames in Macaulay's " Virginia " — 

*' Ladies who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet. 
Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wondering street." 

At closely contested political elections they sometimes descended 
from this lofty position, especially in the old days of small pocket 
boroughs ; and exhibited to the world the spectacle of a handsome 
duchess exchanging compliments and even kisses with vulgar 
electors who could not otherwise be softened. But when these 
little episodes of party warfare were over, they retired behind the 
strict etiquette of their order, and kept the plebeian mob at a more 
than respectful distance. All that, however, or, at least, very 
much of it, is changed. Titled ladies actually court the mob for 
nothing but its smiles and good wishes. They sing, more or less 
in tune, at people's concerts, attend all sorts of popular sports, 

V 
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take part in revival ineetings, and even go to the length of exhibit- 
ing their charms to the public gaze through the meoium of cheap 
photographs, so that Tom, Didi and Harry may hang over the 
mantelpiece the portrait of their favorite duchess lolUng on a couch 
or their favorite coimtess reclining in a swing. Even the Koyal 
Family is not superior to the atteictions of a good advertisement, 
the Queen herself leading the way with Leaves from her own 
Diary and volimiinous biographies of her nearest relatives. Yes, 
the tone of the " upper circles " is changed, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill is in accord with the new style. 

Whether this young nobleman has real ability, as well as pre- 
sumption, time alone can discover. Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose 
recent utterances seem to betray a decline of wisdom, has just said 
that " in Lord Randolph Churchill we have a young politician who 
has already distinguished himself and supplied us with plenty of 
hope. He has vitaUty, audacity, and a stJficient spirit of revolt 
against used-up routine." Perhaps this is the language of after- 
dinner compliment. It is not so long ago since Mr. Gladstone 
said there were two species of unpleasant insects, one of which bit 
and stung, and the other bit without stinging, and that Lord 
Churchill belonged to the latter class. That also may be the 
language of mere irritation. The other day I asked a well-known 
member of Parliament his real opinion of Lord Churchill's intelli- 
gence, and his answer was : " He belongs to a type of which you 
see thousands in the London streets, and if he were not a lord, 
you would take him to be a sharp lawyer's clerk, but nothing 
more." Perhaps this is the language of sober truth. At any 
rate, for the present, the member lor Woodstock represents a 
certain general tendency among the Conservatives, and we may as 
well imderstand what that tendency is. 

The quarrel between Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord 
Salisbury (if it was real, and not what is vulgarly called "a 
plant ") arose over a question of political machinery. Lord SaUs- 
bury wishes to continue the old system of wire-pulling from the 
Carlton Club, and Lord Churchill desires to see the wire-pulling 
done by a Conservative imitation of the Liberal caucus. There is 
the quarrel in a nutshell. Their differences have been composed 
in the usual way when the Lord of Hatfield is a party to a dispute, 
that is, by his lordship's complete surrender to his opponent. 
Lord Churchill is really master of the field, and we may take it 
that the hateful caucus which Mr. Marriott, by an artful man- 
oeuvre, so gratuitously denounced at Brighton, will henceforth be 
generally adopted as the orthodox form of Tory organisation. 

Now I cannot help thinking that the Tories will gain by this 
move. If politics were entirely a matter of principle, they perhaps 
would not ; but politics are not entirely a matter of principle. 
Thousands of people take part in them as they take part in 
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amusements, or as they take sides for or against horses or men 
in various sports. The spirit of partisanship is easily aroused 
and easily directed. It is often only the blind instinct of combat 
turned into a public channel. In the absence of real political 
knowledge and enthusiasm, if one man declares himself of one 
opinion, another man is pretty sure to declare himself of the 
opposite ; and it is to be feared that the political views of a 
very large minority, if not a majority, are determined like 
their sympathies at the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. Be- 
sides, that love of combat just referred to animates multitudes 
as it did the American traveller, who, on entering a new town 
and finding a scrimmage going on, inquired of a native whether 
it was a private affair or a free fight. When there is a row in 
the street, people will gather round and look on with a good 
deal of impartial interest at first ; but they soon warm at the 
spectacle, and it is then very easy for them to take sides actively, 
without the least regard to the nature of the quarrel or the 
merits of the combatants. So in politics, when a Gladstone is 
fighting a Disraeli, the people are at first interested and then 
drawn into the struggle. And if Lord Randolph Churchill, or 
any other pugnacious Tory, will fight Mr. Gladstone, he is sure to 
find a quantity of backers. Now the caucus, so to speak, shifts 
the fight from a back parlor to the open street. 

From the same point of view, it is by no means certain that 
Lord Churchill has done an unwise thing in attacking Birmingham. 
He is fishing unscrupulously for the Irish vote, and if the ordinary 
Conservative strength can be reinforced, not only by these votes, 
but by a fair number of non-political voters, usually called " in- 
differents," who may be screwed up to the polling place by the 
fever of a personal contest, it is not absolutely incredible that he 
may win a seat even in that Radical borough. 

There is another reason for supposing that the Tories may 

fiin something by courting the democracy. The backbone of 
oryism is the landed interest. Capitalism is mainly, I believe, 
on the Liberal side, although decidely against the Radical. Now, 
if the leaders of Toryism actively favor legislation for the indus- 
trial masses at the public expense — ^that is, at the expense of 
capitalists, lessee-landlords, and the professional classes — they may 
both stave off the question of Land Reform and gain a great deal 
of working-class support. And it is more than possible that the 
Socialist agitation will assist them in this respect. I do not blame 
the Sociahsts for this ; they are perfectly justified in fighting for 
their own principles in their own way. 1 am only indicating what 
is likely to be an immediate practical result of their policy. So 
far as they can get the workmen to Usten, the more acrimony they 
put into their attacks on " capital," the more easy will they make 
the task of the aristocratic politicians who believe in Tory 
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democracy. Personally, I think their present policy a mistake. 
The days of private property are by no means nmnbered, but the 
nationalisation of the land is already within the range of practical 
politics. Many Radicals approve it now, and it womd not be very 
difficult to convert more. Even Mr. Bradlaugh, who has com- 
mitted himself against land nationalisation because he fancies, as 
I think erroneou3y, that either in principle or in practice it would 
interfere with vahd rights of property, may not be beyond con- 
viction. 

The leaders of the Tory Democracy, while sedulously shunning 
the Land Question, would have an obvious interest in redressing 
many grievances, especially the clamorous ones. They need not 
resist an extension of the Franchise, accompanied with a redistri- 
bution of seats, as the agricultural laborers are not after all a very 
numerous section of the community. They need not oppose— on 
the contrary, Lord Churchill already sees they may promote, a 
a Socialistic extension of the Education Act, for the landed interest 
would bear but a small proportion of the cost. They need 
not hinder municipal reform, including that of the Corporation of 
London; and they might profitably vote for the measure of 
Woman Suffrage which is at present demanded. Altogether there 
is by no means a cheerless prospect for Toiy Democracy under 
sagacious and enterprising leadership ; and, as a Radical who cares 
little for the present distmctions between Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, I can look forward with some interest to the admirable 
comedy that may be played on the political stage, until the spec- 
tators awake to a full sense of the tragedy which is going on in 
their own midst, and put a summary end to the whole performance. 

G. W. FOOTK 



BRUTE HABITS IN MAN. 



All readers of Darwin and of Darwinian literature — i.«., the 
majority of educated people — are familiar with the word " rever- 
sion." Anj" animal, any plant that has been domesticated or culti-' 
rated by man is apt to throw back to the form whence it has been 
evolved by the artificial selection of particular variations. The 
seeds of any of the many varieties of pansy may produce a flower 
unlike the parent, but liKe the remote parent of the parent. The 
mare may give birth to a foal striped like a zebra. From the egg 
of any one of the many varieties of pigeon, the blue rock, common 
ancestor of all the varieties, may be hatched. 

Monsters, or unusual individuals, either of a plant or of an 
animal species, are thus very instructive to the naturalist. For 
the structure or function that makes them monstrosities is generally 
of a genealogical significance. It tells of a structure or function 
that was normal in some ancestral form. All this holds good of 
monsters among human beings. I use the word in its biological, 
not its poUce-court sense, although the two are often synonymous. 
In the study of brute habits in men reference will often be made 
to thie cases of human beings by descent that are non-human, either 
in all or in some particulars of their physiology and psychology. But 
the examples to be mentioned will be more frequently taken from 
those habits that are either general or occasional in normal in- 
dividuals of civilised races. It is not proposed only to deal with 
such cases as that of the microcephalous idiot who chirped exactly 
like a bird. Such a case is interesting in its very painful- 
ness. But yet more interesting, I think, are the many examples 
of habits that are those of eveiyone of us, and are yet traceable to 
our brute origin. Of course 1 use the word " brute " as a con- 
venient name lor the non-human members of the animal kingdom. 

Let us begin by taking one or two illustrations from the out- 
come of the savage passion for slaying that is well named " brutal." 
When the negroes fight by running full butt, head against head, 
or when the Lancashire rough falls to kicking — ^probably his wife, 
or when the slum-dweller bites off fragments from the body of her 
foe, we are reminded of the fighting habits of lower animals. In 
physical material contest of any sort, our origin from them comes 
out generally. But the negroes' method reminds us that we have 
the blood of the hoofed and homed brutes in our veins \ tha \jsft. oS. 
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the posterior limbs that we have that of tlie horse and his allies ; 
the tearing and biting that we have that of the Camivora. 

Our flesh-eating ancestry unhappily shows its influence again 
and again not only on individuals but on nations. The thirst for 
war is but a general thirst for blood, and aUke in the deliberate 
planning and plotting of wars by statesmen, in their carrying out 
by generals, and in the detailed fighting of the common solmery, 
we have the old bestial appetite of the lower man and of the lower 
than man coming out. The extremest form of this thirst for blood 
is of great interest to us in our present study, inasmuch as it is 
clearly analogous to phaenomena that occasionally occur in the 
Ungulata or hoofed animals. That extremest form is the running 
amok (or amuck, as it is usually wi'itten) of the Malay. This form 
of homicidal mania, rarely met with in Italian sailors and other 
European races, is exactly analogous to the ephemeral mania that 
sometimes affects cattle, and in crowded streets of our cities, results 
in injuries often fatal to man himself. 

Something of the same lust for blood is shown in a fashionable 
form by our wealthy brutes of the upper classes when they indulge 
in what they are pleased to call " sport." The butchery of pigeons 
at Hurlingham, the coursing of hares at Altcar, are examples of 
that reversion of man to the brute type which finds its most holo- 
caustic expression in the battues of birds or of game, for the 
amusement of bloodthirsty aristocrats and blase kings. 

Our methods of expressing rage are generally borrowed from 
the lower animals. Even the shaking of the fist is not a purely 
human action. The monkeys of New Guinea, at least, go through 
the same performance. When the passion of man becomes most 
ungovernable his expressions of anger take such forms as " dancing 
with rage," stamping the feet on the ground, thumping, often in a 
quite suicidal manner, the table. Now according to Yvan, the 
orang beats the ground with i^ts fists when in a passion, and here is 
the primitive table-thumping. The same animal expresses anger 
by stamping, and the dancing with rage of the child, or of the adult 
luider the influence of uncontrollable passion, seems to recall a 
habit of the anthropoid apes. It is said that they, when threatened 
with attack, leap up into the air again and again. 

The barbarous cruelty of children is proverbial. Yom* average 
lower school boy is as indifferent to the pain of others, save as a 
source of enjoyment to himself, as any of the lower animals. Now 
this delight that children take in inflicting pain on one another 
is not only paralleled by the studied pleasure of the savage races 
in torturing their foes, but by the numberless instances of the 
enjoyment of the same pleasure on the part of the other Mammalia. 
Dr. W. Bryden, C.B., saw in India a tame monkey and, as tame, 
on its way manwards, lie motionless on its back until certain 
deceived crows, regarding him as defunct, came within his reach. 
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Seizing one unfortunate bird, the monkey proceeded to pluck it 
alive with cruel deUberation. When this protracted torture wjus 
at an end, the fiend in Simian form flung the najked and dying 
bird among its quondam friends, who soon gave it the coup de 
grace with bill and talons. 

I may take two further cases on which there is no need to com- 
ment at length. In the one we have in the lower animals a fore- 
shadowing of a habit of the highest animal, in the other an instance 
among savage races of a habit common among the non-human 
animals. It is well known that many of the lower animals have a 
habit of retiring to some spot to deposit excrement. It is a familiar 
fact that this is the custom with flies, and the Guanacoes of 
South America, carry out the same plan so regularly that 
Charles Darwin found one heap eight feet in diameter. In the 
wild horse of South America, we learn on the authority of Azara's 
Travels, and in the Hyrax or Coney of Africa, according to Living- 
stone, th at the same instinct exists, whilst every one of us has 
noticed the like habit in the domestic cat and dog. 

The other point is that in the Australian towns, when first they 
were built, the police had to prevent the aborigines from violating 
public decency after the manner of monkeys in a menagerie. The 
same authority, Houzeau, the naturaUst, from whom this is quoted, 
speaks of certain savage races among whom coition frequently 
takes place in pubUc. 

The whole of the phaenomena of courtship in the human race 
have a genealogical interest. Nobody can read the chapters on 
Sexual Selection in the " Descent of Man " without being struck 
by the oneness in the nature of the attractive performances in love- 
affairs in man and in many of the lower animals. The males 
amongst insects, birds and beasts, who are in a majority as com- 
pared with the females, display their charms of color, shape, voice, 
movement, or strength, and the most attractive are selected by the 
females as the result of an open or impUcit contest. All this is 
repeated by man. I use the word in the generic sense for the 
display of charms is in the genus homo not confined to one sex. 

W hilst that which I have called implicit contest is constantly 
going on, there are even cases in which occurs actual trial of strength 
or of attractive power of some other kind. Thus among the Indians 
the men wrestle with one another for their wives. When one sees 
the increasing number of women in attendance at cricket and foot- 
ball matches, lawn-tennis championships, athletic sports, one cannot 
but call to mind the Indian wrestling for wives, and even the con- 
tests of stags and bulls for the prize of a wife is remembered. In 
some of the lower races of mankind performances are indulged in 
by the men that are literally comparable with the love antics of 
birds. Just as the male bird!s " strut and jet under their borrowed 
plumes," turn this way and that, show themselves to everY ^adN^st- 
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tage intheir power, so the male savages dance and stride to and fro, 
pose as they were any modem aesthete, and woo by muscular con- 
tractions. 

Darwin has already dealt with the methods of expression of 
the emotions in man and his fellows. He has shown the general 
principles on which these outward and visible signs of an inward 
and spiritual feeling have gradually evolved. In this article I can 
only point out one or two special facts. 

That the lower animals laugh and cry is well known. From 
our present point of view it is interesting to note that the laugh of 
man s allies is a doubtful quantity, as it is in man himself. You^ 
cannot tell always whether the human laugh is a good or bad sign. 
When men laugh only " from the lips outward," the acutest of 
physiognomists may be puzzled to know whether the laugh bodes 
ill or not. The same thing is true of the anthropoid apes. Wal- 
lace tells us that the grin of the ape may indicate either anger 
or fun. Considering the converse expression of emotion into or 
out of which laughter glides so readily, we find that tears are shed 
by many animals. Here is a picture that is not without its pathos. 
In Wonders of nature and art it is recorded that the chimpanzees 
of Sierra Leone have been trained to carry water jugs for men. 
If they let the jugs fall, and their charges are broken in pieces, 
the chimpanzees " weep bitterly." You will see in the streets of 
any of our great cities little children in tears for the like cause. 

As an instance of the depths to which in the animal kingdom 
the feeling of strong emotion and its expression in the same way 
as in human beings reach, I may mention the fact that ants, when 
any catastrophe overtakes, and often overturns their nests, and 
they are reduced as individuals to despairing of the commonwealth, 
express their intense feelings by wringing their pincers. When, 
therefore, we fall to wringing our hands in despair, we are but 
using a gesture that is of insect origin. 

The treatment of children furnishes us with a whole school of 
illustrations of the reversion to brute habit. The brutal parents 
who strike their children, and even those who are so debased as to 
hit their little ones on the head, have not bettered the instruction 
of the animals from which they have sprung. Oats cuff with their 
paws kittens that sin agamst the canons of good taste, or the special 
laws of the special cat-mind, and a big dog rescuing a little one 
from a watery grave administered cuffs with alternate paws. 

On the other hand, that affection for children that takes 
the form in certain cases amongst solitary human beings of the 
adoption of those that are not onty not the offspring of the adoptor, 
but are even in many cases not even of the same species or order — 
this also has its parallel in the brutes. And even the truth that 
this adoption is far more general on the part of females than on 
that of males, is in harmony with the fact that among the lower 
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animals it is generally the female who takes to herself foster- 
children. Old maids with their affection for cats and dogs and 
parrots are the analogues of the birds and beasts up to the anthro- 
poid apes, who, themselves childless, adopt and tend most carefully 
the young of others. 

Everyone knows the delight taken by mothers and elder sisters 
and even by nurses in combing the hair of children, always sup- 
posing that the hair is pretty, and that the women can find time 
"to seek delight." This is a case of the retention of a habit far- 
reaching in its sway. Hens are known to comb out the feathers 
of their chicks with their beaks. This custom* is not confined to 
the ordinary domestic fowl. Peahens indulge it, and a case is 
recorded of a Brahma hen, who, after hatching the egg of a pea 
fowl, spent some part of every day for eighteen months in combing 
out with a becoming pride the top knot of her fine son. Even 
when some ferrets were placed with a much troubled hen of the 
Brahma breed she was in the habit of combing out their hair with 
her bill. 

Preyer, in his " Die Seele des Kindes," has done more to throw 
light on the very obscure problem of the development of the child- 
mind than any other thinker. He points out that the first imita- 
tive movement on the part of the young occurs about fifteen weeks 
after birth, and takes the form of a protrusion of the lips when 
that gesture is performed by anyone in front of the child. Romanes- 
considers this action as not necessarily imitative. He thinks it 
" comes natural." In either case the movement is very strongly 
marked in the anthropoid ape, and most strongly in the ourang- 
outang, as anyone may see by reference to the picture on page 141 
of Darwin's " Expression of Emotions." 

Many of the services rendered by human beings one to another, 
some of which are from parents to children, come under the general 
category of the habits we are studying. Dr. Eainey writes of the 
South African negroes that " the utmost they will do is to assist 
each other if their back itches." This most rudimentary form of 
altruism is very noticeable in monkeys, and perhaps it is not too 
great a straining of probabilities to suggest that the habit of 
patting the hands of children is not unconnected with the Simian 
custom of mutual assistance in integumental research. 

In that which we eat, and in the maimer of eating, further 
illustrations are to be found. The Bible story of Nebuchadnezzar 
eating grass like a beast of the field is one instance of a fact 
familiar to the physicians who attend on the insane. In certam 
forms of insanity the patient who has lost the power of ruminating 
in one way takes to eating grass after the ruminant manner. Our 
boyish delights in bird-nesting, tree-climbing, egg-hunting are all 
cases of the survival of ancestral habits. The common ancestor of 
our race and of the anthropoid apes was doubtless an arboreal 
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f rugiyorous animal who acquired a taste for the egffs found in the 
nests that were built on his sleeping places, and the truant who 
breaks away into the woods, and clambers up trees for nests or 
birds' eggs, is clearly a reminder of his and our origin. Nay, 
our camping out, our tent dwelling for a few days on VV imbledon 
Common, our living in house-boats, our haunting the Norfolk 
broads, our very picnics are all so many instances of the tendency 
at times to revert to the open air condition of Uving and feeding. 

Amongst our lower human brothers we find, as might be 
expected, more affinity with the ape-method of feeding. At Hono- 
lulu, one of the Sandwich Islands, a Kanake, one of the savage 
human inhabitants not only climbed a cocoa-nut tree in true boyish 
fashion, but seized on the fruit and when he had obtained his prize, 
he " tore off the outer husk with his teeth, getting purchase on the 
nut with his feet and hands like a monkey.' 

In some peoples and individuals the things that are eaten and 
the manner of eating them carry us very lar back. When the 
carnivorous animals give birth to their young, the placenta or 
after-birth is devoured by the mother. Even this bestial habit is 
to be found among human beings. Worse than the carrion-eating 
of the Zulus, almost as bad as the cannibalism of the Oaribs, is the 
custom of some of the savage mothers, who devour the placenta 
after parturition. • 

I pass, in conclusion, to a few of the cases in which certain 
peculiar acts of the human being are traceable to ancestral habits 
of the brute progenitors. The first one to be taken is of pai'ticular 
interest because of its local nature. In tropical Ohmitahi, 
the mountain parrot, originally a honey-eater, has become a carni- 
vore. Flocks of these parrots come to the flocks of sheep. They 
single out one sheep, and one after the other attack it, pecking out 
piece after piece of the wool until first blood is drawn, and then 
the victim runs away from his companions. The parrots pursue 
the sheep until it is tired and worn out. The merciless attack 
continues. It is directed with quite anatomical accuracy at the 
fat that covers the top of the kidneys. Through the bare skin 
and the muscle walls of the abdominal cavity beneath the parrots 
make their way bit by bit, until an aperture once bored they may, 
the sheep dying, or happily dead as the work goes on, reach at 
length the desired morsel and be glad. The dingoes or Australian 
wild dogs pursue a similar plan. If th&y kill a sheep, they seek 
the same mass of fat over the kidneys. The Australian aborimnes 
in their cannibalism follow the lead of the lower animals. They 
only eat the fat that is found over the kidneys of their human 
Fey- 
Kleptomania is not confined to misguided members of f amihes 
holding positions actual and potential in society. Rats and star- 
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lings will steal and hoard up coins, plate, any number of articles 
as useless to them as his gold is to a miser. 

The absconding mania that is far more frequent than even our 
police reports would have us believe, the resulting desertion of 
home and of all the customary belongings, affects the domestic 
^TiiTTials as well as their masters. 

The slavish kneeUng posture only to be assumed by a man lost 
to all honor is analogous to that of the dog crouching at the feet 
of his master. 

Sometimes, and the present time is one of them, natives or 
tribes unable or unwilling to elect a leader of their own choose to 
be led by some one of an alien people. This is only a replica of 
an ancestral habit. The kangaroos of AustraUa are led by the 
apis deer, camels in Asia Minor by a donkey, and Turkish or 
Egyptian soldiery by a Baker Pasha. 

The affectionate way in which drunken men cling to one 
another is familiar to the passenger through streets oi civilised 
cities after, or on occasion before, nightfall. The monkeys of 
Darf ur in Africa when they have been made intoxicated for the 
purpose of capture go through the same self and companion-sup- 
porting evolutions. 

The marmoset that pretended to read, turning over the pages 
of a perfectly incomprehensible book with due gravity, was but the 
prototype of many a man holding a ticket for the British Museiun 
reading-room ; and the gorilla who uses a stick in walking is the 
prototype, and ought to be a shame to, the masher of to-dav. For 
the latter, needing no support, yet employs the crutch-handled 
stick that is the relic of the tree-branch, or haply the uprooted 
sapling that was wont millions of years ago to be actually used by 
his less pretentious ancestor. 

Finally, the man who has the courage or the love for his 
fellows, or both, requisite for a visit to the Adelphi arches, or to 
any other of the dark, part-sheltered places where the wretched 
congregate at night, will be reminded of the crowding together in 
caves and sheltered places of the antliropoid ape. He will see in 
the huddled-up forms, whose limbs are often uiterwoven in a 
horrible embrace, something akin to the linked arms and legs, the 
intertwined bodies of a colony of gibbons asleep in the Asiatic 
night. 

Edward Aveling. 



TRAGEDY: ARISTOTLE AND LESSING. 



Most writers and critics of modem drama know little about 
Aristotle and care less. Solon's laws are not more obsolete than 
his. Yet they have neither been formally abrogated nor replaced 
by a fresh code. Rules purporting to be his may be found in 
every text-book of literature, though in this as in other branches 
of knowledge, many doctrines have been attributed to Aristotle 
which would greatly have astonished him. We have all learned, for 
instance, that he either did or did not propound the theory of the 
three unities, the latter being generally indicated as "the better 
opinion." Among us Teutons, indeed, it has become the fashion to 
regard the Poetics as a sort of Mosaic law, excellent in its day, but 
superseded for our favored race by a higher dispensation, incarnate 
in the person of one William Shakspere, wjio, while he burst for 
ever the bonds of its letter, in the spirit magnified it and made it 
honorable. The Latin nations we regard as Pharisees and un- 
believers, who reject the gospel of grace and cling to the forms 
and ceremonies of the law. Among ourselves, too, there is no 
small difference of opinion as to how much of the old dispensation 
remains of eternal vaUdity. There be Judaisers and there be 
Antinomians; aye, even Socinians, who doubt the divinity of 
Shakspere. On one point only are we all agreed : that so far as 
our actual dramatic life is concerned Aristotle must remain the 
shadow of a name. His laws may be all very well for an ideal 
stage, but ours has no pretension to the ideal. The drama's laws the 
drama's patrons give. We are as likely to model our State after 
Plato's " Republic " as our stage after Aristotle's " Poetics." 

Against this conclusion I have nothing to say. While the 
drama cannot so much as attempt a compromise between the 
momentary taste of its patrons and the ideal, we can quite well 
afford to leave undefined our relation to Aristotle. But England 
is not the world and to-day is not all time. In other countries 
men are at least trying to make the living drama harmonise with 
an ideal, and it is even possible that English dramatists might one 
day be seized with a like wish. However distant that day, it can 
do no harm in the meantime to attempt a right understanding of 
the ideal stamped with so mighty a name as Aristotle's, and to 
inquire how much of it has outlasted the wear and tear of ages so 
as to retain vahdity as a standard for the highest efforts of the 
nineteenth century — ^and the twentieth. 
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Gotthold Epliraim Lessing, sometime "dramaturge" of the 
Hamburg Theatre, was a Teuton to the backbone. Aioreover he 
knew ana was far from rejecting the new revelation of Shak- 
spere. Yet we find Lessing writing in 1767 of Aristotle's 
" Poetics " : "I do not hesitate to admit . . that I hold them 
to be as infallible a work as the ' Elements of Euclid.' Their 
principles, though of course not so tangible, are every whit as true 
and certain." The main end to which he devoted his " Drama- 
turgy " was the purification of the original Aristotelian revelation 
from the doctrines and traditions of men, and especially of French- 
men. The glosses and interpretations of Dacier and Ourtius, 
Oomeille and Voltaire, he regarded as a sort of Talmud, over- 
^ 'owing and hiding the original body of Holy Writ. Having with 
lis keen dialectic demolished this fungoid growth to his own satis- 
faction, he imagined that he had provided the poets of his nation 
with an infallible standard of tragic perfection. He had, indeed, 
both by precept and example, sowed the seeds of the German 
drama ; but among the most vigorous and vital products of that 
drama are those which diverge most widely from the AristoteUan 
model. Lessing, it will be said, did not sufficiently allow for the 
influence of Shakspere. This is true, but surely not the whole 
truth. No later philosopher has superseded the axioms of Euclid. 
Geometry still starts from the assumption that the whole is greater 
than its parts, and that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. 
Why, then, does not the modem drama start in like manner from 
the axioms of Aristotle ? 

The Poetics, it may again be answered, so far, at any rate, as 
they have been preserved to us, deal only with a narrow section of 
the drama, one peak of Parnassus, so to speak. For tragedy in its 
highest form, the drama in which destiny swoops upon some house 
of heroes to lead the whole race through crime to destruction, 
Aristotle's rules may still be of unabated force. Lessing, in assert- 
ing their infallibilitv, does not claim for them universal relevance. 
We are a feeble folk unable or unwilling to rise to such ethereal 
heights in the contemplation of life. When we regain this power, 
the Poetics — ^who knows ? — ^may regain their authority. 

But Aristotle, strangely enough, knows nothing, or at least 
says nothii^, of destiny* as a necessary element of the highest 
tragedy. " Tragische Schuld " is a German, not a Greek invention. 
The ^reat trilogies of the House of Atreus and the House of 
(Edipus, from which the idea of destiny as a necessary element of 
tragedy has mainly arisen, do not seem to have held by any means 
a prominent place among the works from which Aristotle drew his 
generalisations. The popular plays of Euripides and some of his 
lost contemporaries were at least as vividly present to his mind* 

* "A favozile idea of the two ScblegelB.'*— Db Quwcet, voL viii., p U. 
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His definition of tragedy is " the imitation of an action which is 
important, entire and o"f a proper magnitude " — ^a definition which 
surely includes the whole circle of tne serious drama. He does 
not even make an unhappy ending one of the differentiae of tragedy. 
He controverts the critics who censured the leaning of Euripides 
towards gloomy catastrophes, showing it to be rather a merit than 
otherwise ; but he does not make the practice of one poet binding 
upon all. In short, we must seek elsewhere than in his definitions 
for the circimistances which make Aristotle a dead letter. 

And now it is time that I should indicate the point to which 
all these questionings tend. I wish to distinguish between two 
sides of Aristotle's doctrine — ^the aesthetic and the technical. The 
latter I hold to be of great value and wide relevance ; the former 
narrow and obsolete. Aristotle's conception of the powers and 
functions of the drama was necessarily inadequate, but his 
technical rules, so far as they go, apply to all serious dramatic 
work, however large its aims and issues. Fragmentary as they are^ 
and sometimes supported by unconvincing reasons and examples, 
they deserve to be written in letters of gold round every dramatist's 
study. Their binding force is indeed comparable to that of mathe- 
matical principles, as Euclid's deductions, though first applied in 
the Ptolemaic system, are none the less valid in Copemican. 

Lessing, unhappily, pinned his faith to the theoretic rather than 
the practical side of Aristotle's work. He strove to expound and 
illustrate the true meaning of " pity and terror," and from this 
one conception to deduce the whole Aristotelian theory. He 
brought to the task all his critical acumen and logical strictness of 
method, and succeeded, one cannot but feel, in still further con- 
tracting the narrow basis of the Poetics. Though admitting that 
Aristotle did not attempt a systematic exposition of trageay, he 
brought to a focus the scattered rays of his doctrine and maae of 
it a system. Just on that account, however, it is in Lessing's 
mirror that we may most profitably study Aristotle. In giving 
his own interpretations he points out the errors of others, and thus 
presents both sides of the case. Between the conflicting inter- 
pretations I must leave better Grecians to decide ; my main 
criticism applies equally to all. 

A tragedy on tne subject of Richard UI. * is the peg on which 
Lessing hangs his most important disquisition. He begins, be it 
noted, by lavishing praise upon it, and then proceeds to show that 
it fulfils no single requirement of the Aristotelian code. Thia 
contradiction he subsequently explains away, but without thereby 
strengthening his case. 

What Mitleid (Pity), he asks, can the ruin of such a monster 
as Richard awaken ? None. The theme sins against a clearly- 

* By Wpisz*» : not eveh' founded on SbaVspere^s pla^. 
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expressed principle of Aristotle that the fall of a very bad man 
from prosperity is untragic. But does it awaken Schrecken (fright) ? 
Yes, by all means ; but this emotion is precisely what the ancients 
tried to avoid by shifting the blame of great enormities on fate or 
on a vengeful deitv. The words of Aristotle, in fact, have been 
mistranslated. What tragedy is to awaken is not Schrecken^ but 
Furcht — ^not a startled nervous fright, but a serious and lasting 
dread or terror. And this terror is not that which we feel for 
another on seeing evil impending over him, but that which we feel 
for ourselves, owing to our resemblance to the sufferer. " Terror 
js pity transferred to ourselves." 

Why, he next inquires, does Aristotle join pity and terror, 
rather than pity and wonder, or any other emotion ? The explana- 
tion he finds in a passage in the Rhetoric*, where the philosopher 
asserts that our pity can be awakened only by evils which we have 
to fear for ourselves or those dear to us. To those who are, or 
think themselves, above misfortune, as to those who are so 
wretched as to be beneath it, pity is unknown. Pity and terror, 
in short, he held to be inseparable-— one Janus-headed emotion — 
looking backward into the past of others and forward into our own 
future. Therefore Corneille, who argued that the requirements 
of the Poetics were fulfilled if a tragedy excited either of the two 
emotions apart from the other, was guilty of what Aristotle would 
have considered a contradiction in terms. 

But was Aristotle correct in his psychology ? Cannot pity for 
others be excited without terror for ourselves ? Certainly, Lessing 
replies ; but this much weaker emotion the philosopher calls Philan- 
thropy, and regards as a quite insufficient effect for tragedy to 
produce. 

Not only, Lessing proceeds, can all possible rules be deduced 
from this primary conception of pity and terror, but it even 
imposes upon tragedy its dramatic form. " Tragedy," says Aristotle, 
" is the imitation of an action which, not by narration, but by pity 
and terror, effects the purification of these and the like passions." 
Why this seemingly false antithesis ? Should not Aristotle have 
placed " visible presentation " on some such idea in contradistinction 
to " narration " ? No, argues the critic ; Aristotle uses a bold but 
strictly logical ellipsis. He held that pity necessarily demands a 
present evil, so that visible presentation is implicitly included in 
the idea of pity. But if terror, again, is inseparable from pity, ' 
why did the terse Stagyrite make use of a seemingly superfluous 
word ? Because, although terror is a necessary ingredient of pity, 
the reverse does not hold good. Pity ceases with the presentation 
of the tragedy, but not so terror. It dwells in the soul, working 

* Lib. ii, cap. 5 and 8. 
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out its own purification, after having previously contributed to the 
purification of its companion emotion. 

Here we find ourselves face to face with the difficult question 
of what is meant by the AristoteUan Ka^opo-t?*, which we translate 
purification. It is, says Lessine, the transformation of the passions 
into virtuous habits or procUvities (Fertigkeiten), erring neither by 
excess nor by defect. Moreover, it is a mistake to suppose that 
Aristotle intended the purification in us of the passions presented 
on the stage — as love, hatred, revenge, etc. This is a possible, but 
not an essential effect of tragedy. W^hat is essential is the puri- 
fication of the passions experienced by the audience, pity and 
teiTor to wit, so that we shall be neither hard-hearted nor weakly 
sympathetic, neither over-confident in our destiny nor over-fearful 
of what the future has in store for us. Finally, Aristotle's phrase 
"these and the like passions," Lessing explains as referring to 
philanthropy, which may properly be awakened and purified along 
-wdth, though not apart irom, its stronger sister-feeling. 

It is easy to pick holes in the details of this theory — ^not in it« 
formal logic, but in the observations on which it is founded. 
Philanthropy, if so we name pity apart from personal dread, which 
the cumulative influence of Christian centuries has made one of 
the most powerful of passions, was, even in Pagan ages, by no 
means so feeble as to be beneath the dignity of tragic art. If any 
one was ever raised above the common fears of humanity it was 
Marcus Aurelius, yet his " philanthropy " was an intense emotion. 
The spectators in an Athenian theatre were, no doubt, far from 
being Antonines, but they too must have been deeply moved by 
mere human suffering even in forms and under circumstances 
remote from their personal experience or apprehension. In 
witnessing the fate of Agamemnon, of Philoctates, of Medea, of 
Phsedra, they may have been conscious of the possibility of 
analogous evils befalling themselves, but no such feeling can have 
entered into their pity for Prometheus, for Qidipus, for Antigone, 
for Iphigenia, even for Alkestis. It may be objected that Aristotle 
considered an analogy of moral nature, without any similarity of 
external circumstances, sufficient to produce the requisite terror ; 
and this idea seems, indeed, to have been present to his mind. He 
even goes the length of demanding that the protagonist of tragedy 
should not rise above the average moral level of the audience, 
excluding from the range of tragic subjects not only abnormal 
villainy but exalted heroism. I need scarcely point out that such 
chai'acters as Prometheus, Antigone, Alkestis, Hippolytus, are 
thus expelled from the tragic sphere. It is more important to 
note that the philosopher does not consistently maintain this 
position, but refers the purifying virtue of tragedy to the Lucretian 
- . .. . ■ 1——^.—^^ 

* *♦ Correction and refinement.** — Oonaldson. 
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principle of learning to bear the ills we have by comparing them 
with the infinitely greater sufferings of others. The efficacy of this 
method clearly depends not on our dread of similar misfortunes, 
but on our feeling of security. One oi* other of these sensations 
assuredly enters into the effect produced by most tragic situations ; 
but in this case what becomes of the double-faced emotion of pity 
and terror as the essential consequence of tragedy ? 

The theory that pity can be aroused only by a present evil is 
equally untenable. Everyone who has wept ancl shuddered over a 
novel can bear witness to the contrary. The Greeks, it may be 
said, did not read novels. No ; but they read narrative poems and 
histories. These, it may again be objected, probably did not arouse 
in them that intensity oi sympathetic emotion which Aristotle 
demands ; the function of tragedy was simply to endow certain 
portions of the national epic legends with this moving quality. 
Possibly; but among the most popular and effective portions of 
tragedy were the messenger scenes in which past events wen*, 
narrated without even the effort at mimetic suggestion which 
sometimes accompanies a modem recitation. It matters not 
whether ten minutes or ten centuries have elapsed since the events 
occurred ; they are neither actually presented nor, like the deatli 
of Agamemnon, and many other catastrophes, supposed to tak^.^ 
place immediately behind the scenes, and to be reflected, as it 
were, in the horror of the persons on the stage. Sometimes, 
indeed, the interest of the messenger-relations lay in their thriliiui;" 
effect upon the person to whom they were adcb'essed ; but v<'r;>' 
often the supposed auditor is simply the chorus, or some more or 
less indifferent character, and the speech is directed in reality to 
the audience. Nor can it even be alleged that they always 
referred to persons whom the audience had recently seen on tlu^ 
stage and iu whom they consequently felt a vivid interest. Euri- 
pides' " Andromache," for instance, closes with a long relation of 
the death of Neoptolemus, who has neither appeared in person nor 
had any direct influence on the action. But I need not argue 
further against a theory which eveiy-day experience contradicts, 
and must have contradicted then as now, unless human nature 
has radically altered. It might even be maintained that the 
narrative form is best fitted for evoking pure pity, since in seeing 
a pathetic event we are apt to find other eutotions, such as iu- 
dignation and anxiety, encroaching upon the domain of passive, 
feeling. 

These criticisms of details might be indefinitely multiplied. 1 
do not, as aforesaid, attempt to decide wliether they apply to 
Aristotle's own theory or merely to Lessing's misinterpretation of 
it. If the latter be the case, the fact that a man of Lessing's 
knowledge, lucidity and sterling sense should have mistaken its 
meaning is in itself a severe impeaclnnent of tlie tlieory as it luis 
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come down to us. Ambiguities of expression stultify the wisest 
laws. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the precise meaning of 
the terms he uses, it is beyond all question that Aristotle held 
the essence of tragedy to lie in its power of arousing and purifying 
pity and terror. Further, as we have seen, he includes the whole 
serious drama under the name of Tragedy, opposing it to comedy, 
which he defines as an imitation of such faults and deformi- 
ties of character as are neither painful nor destructive, but 
ridiculous. 

This statement of the ends of tragedy places it, I venture to 
think, on a false, or at any rate an inadequate, basis. It makes 
a direct appeal to the emotions, and to a narrow class of emotions, 
the be-all and end-all of serious drama. It demands a careful 
selection and adaptation of the incidents of " a past which never 
was present," so as to produce a given effect upon the feelings 
of a Greek audience, in whom it assumes and is satisfied with 
a certain average of moral and intellectual development. The 
practical aim it proposes is to purify the sympathies and strengthen 
the philosophy of life appropriate to this stage of development. 
Tlie conception of the drama as an instrument towards the 
attainment of a higher standpoint is foreign to the Aristotelian 
scheme. Tragedy is to purify, but not to widen or elevate sym- 
j)atliy, far less to quicken insight, to promote observation, to 
enlarge and intensify experience, or, by holding the mirror up to 
nature, to teach man to know himself and the world around 
him. It is not to be an analysis and criticism of life, but a 
perpetual remoulding of the limited material afforded by a given 
body of myths in which existence is presented under purely 
ideal conditions. It is to har|^ idly on the strings of feeling, not 
to rule the mighty organ of intellect. It is to stir emotion 
apart from knowledge — ^to radiate heat apart from light. 

It is needless to say that this statement by no means exhausts 
the functions performed even by the Greek drama from which 
Aristotle drew his generalisations. The tragic poets made the 
stage a vehicle for direct didactics, not only in their choral passages 
but in the thousand reflective utterances of their characters. 
But their morality was stationary or reactionary, not progressive, 
and it was never an integral part of their action. They made no 
attempt to collect from observation and experience new data of 
psychology, but illustrated conventional metaphysics and ethics by 
the aid of conventional fables. The idea of progress, and of the 
drama as an instrument of progress, had not entered either their 
heads or Aristotle's. It was not to be expected that it should. 
They poetised, he philosphised, for a narrow and stationary society, 
or at least for a society which had no progressive ideals. That is 
why Attic tragedy withered almost as rapidly as it bloomed : that 
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IS why Aristotle's aesthetic theories are practically irrelevant to us 
in our present state of unresting and self-conscious development. 

Far different, as I have said, are his technical rules, or rather 
hints, for which Lessing might fairly have claimed axiomatic 
authority. I have left myself no space for a discussion of them, 
but may shortly indicate the species of observations to which I 
refer. " A plot," says Aristotle '' is not on^, as some conceive, 
merely because the hero of it is one." The parts of a fable, he 
continues, should be so connected that if any one of them be 
either transposed or taken away the whole will be destroyed or 
changed ; for whatever may be either retained or omitted without 
making any sensible difference, is not properly a part. How true 
this is, and how studiously is it forgotten at the present day! 
Again : " Terror and pity may be raised by the decoration, the 
mere spectacle, but they may also arise from the circumstances of 
the action itself, which is far preferable, and shows a superior 
poet." Had Aristotle, instead of Mr. Ruskin, gone to see 
*' Claudian," it is clear that his " opinion " would not have been 
such as to induce the Princess's management to advertise it every 
morning in the Telegraph, As to the famous " unities " his 
position is simply that of ordinary common sense. He insists, as we 
have seen, on unity of action ; as to unity of place he says nothing ; 
and with reference to time he merely remarks that tragedy 
" endeavors as far as possible " to confine its action within a single 
revolution of the sun. Unity of action, in short, is indispensable, 
and may, when the subject permits it, be emphasised by unity of 
time and place ; but no sacrifice is to be made to secure these, 
far less is any hard-and-fast rule laid down as to their observance. 
So much for the " Aristotelian canons " of classical theorists. 



When my love died I laid her 

From all dead things apart ; 
When my love died I made her 

A grave of my warm heart. 

L. L. 



SOCIAL LIBERTY. 



There are some words whose very sound seems to possess a peculiar 
charm and to exercise a magical influence over the minds of men, 
although the various ideas of the thing itself are often indistinct 
or even contradictory. The names " faith " and " patriotism " are 
instances of this. No man likes to be called faithless or unpatriotic, 
although few are agreed as to the definition of the qualities them- 
selves, and still fewer as to their practical application in any given 
case. But of all such watch-words — ^the theme of so many praises 
in name, and the cause of such wide disagreement in reality — 
there is none so remarkable, none that has been such a power in 
the history of nations and individuals as the word liberty. Liberty 
is a goddess who is invoked by all men but imderstood by few. 
We Englishmen, proud of our " free England," claim to be her 
special votaries and admirers ; but I fear that a close examination 
will prove our worship, if not absolutely erroneous, to be at least 
as imperfect and inconsistent as that of other nations. 

The strict definition of liberty is well given by Locke.* " In 
this, then, consists freedom — ^viz., in our being able to act or not 
to act, according as we shall choose or will." That is liberty in 
its abstract definition ; but a very slight practical acquaintance 
with life is sufficient to teach us that this pure ideal liberty is 
never attainable by man, either in his relations to the laws of the 
universe or the conditions of the society of his fellow-men. 
Accordingly we find that some thinkers, notMy Mr. Ruskin, have 
spoken of " liberty " as a mere ignis fatuus and delusion. "How 
false," says Mr. Ruskin, " is the conception, how frantic the pur- 
suit of that treacherous phantom which men call Uberty — ^most 
treacherous indeed of all phantoms — for the feeblest ray of reason 
might surely show us that not only its attainment, but its being 
was impossible. There is no such thing in the universe. There 
never can be."t This solution of a difficult question has the merit 
of being at any rate simple and expeditious. But it is hard to 
reconcile tliis conclusion with the fact that the yearning after 
" liberty " (whatever we may mean by the name) has been a 
mighty power in the history of every age ; it is impossible, I think, 
to believe that the " liberty " which has so often been the aspira- 
tion of the noblest nations and the wisest men, has been nothing 
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more than a mischievous hallucination. The fact is, that by 
" liberty " men do not mean that absolute freedom as defined by 
Locke, which implies a complete immunity from all external con- 
trol. The attainment of such liberty is of course impossible and 
inconceivable ; but there is another kind of " liberty," which, 
though difficult to define precisely, is a very real and powerful 
factor in any scheme of human welfare. It is this conventional 
liberty to which we almost invariably allude when we use the 
name, and it is this that Mill treats of in his famous " Essay on 
Liberty." The principle he there lays down is this, that " the 
sole end for which mankind are warranted in interfering with the 
liberty of action of any of their number is self -protection." " To 
prevent harm to others " is the one and only justification of inter- 
ference with individual freedom. Such restriction, rightly viewed, 
is not antagonistic to a state of liberty. On all hands it is accepted 
as entirely natural and necessary ; and there is no man who is so 
foolish and unreasonable as to claim for himself the right of acting 
in a manner which is obviously injurious to his fellow-men. The 
real difficulty consists, and must ever consist, in this : how to 
determine in each case whether there is any danger of " harm to 
others," and what measure of "self-defence" may be rightly 
adopted by society. It is evident that no fixed rule or definition 
of this can be possible ; no conceivable doctrine of rights can be 
framed, so as to limit once for all the power of society over the 
individual ; each case must be judged on its own merits and deter- 
mined accordingly. But here again I believe that Mill is taking 
up an unassailable position when he says that utility is the safest 
criterion on all such questions. Utility, experience — call it what 
you will — proves the wisdom of non-interference in certain personal 
matters which concern the individual more than they concern 
society ; but it also proves that a restriction may successfully be 
put upon, the individual in other matters which are of more im- 
portance to society. The most ardent and uncompromising lovers 
of liberty will submit cheerfully and unhesitatingly to certain laws 
of society, which are felt to be so palpably just and desirable as to 
be no infringement of individual freedom. There are other re- 
strictions which have been attempted by governments in all ages, 
and have in all ages provoked the strongest resistance and hos- 
tihty; others, again, stand on the borderland between just and 
unjust interference, and have met with varying success according 
to the temper of the people on whom they have been imposed. 
Utility, as I have already said, is the safest guide and criterion ; 
and it will be found in the main that nations and individuals assert 
their liberty and claim complete independence in all such matters 
as relate to their own private concerns ; the nation refusing to 
acquiesce in any external control as regards its religion, govern- 
ment and general self -organisation ; the individual demanding 
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perfect freedom of thought, discussion and personal life, and a fair 
representation in the government of his country. 

The immediate object of this paper is to dwell on the use and 
abuse of the name " liberty " in reference to certain social ques- 
tions which are now every day more and more recognised as being 
of pressing and primary importance. But I cannot pass over the 
subject of national and political liberty, and, still more important 
that of freedom of thought, without remarking that the English 
people has by no means arrived at that state of blissful perfection 
with regard to these matters, on which it is often fondly 
congratulated by certain well-meaning but very foolish " patriots." 
Englishmen are indeed regarded with just envy by some other 
nations on account of their freedom from foreign control, and 
pride themselves on being not only free themselves, but zealous 
promoters of the liberty of others. It is true that in the present 
centmy England has shown a noble sympathy with Greece, Italy, 
and Poland when struggling to regain their freedom ; but alas ! 
when we consider our conduct in regard to Ireland (not to mention 
certain questionable doings in more distant countries, euphe- 
mistically entitled our " foreign possessions,") we see at once how 
inconsistent and insufficient is the mere sentiment of liberty, unless 
it be based on some solid knowledge of what we really mean by 
the name. So too in the case of political liberty. In this respect 
England undoubtedly enjoys far greater freedom than most 
nations ; but though we have gained much, much yet remains to 
be accomplished. An assembly such as the House of Lords is 
directly antagonistic to the people's liberty, and the same must be 
said of that much be-praised institution, a " limited monarchy ;" 
for a free people should surely be able to elect and remove the 
officers who preside over its own government. Universal suffrage 
also is obviously an essential condition of true political liberty, for 
those members of a state who have no voice in their own 
government cannot by any possibility be considered to be enjoying 
the privileges of freemen. Again, in the matter of freedom oi 
thought, it is obvious that England has yet much to learn. The 
manner and methods of persecution are indeed changed, and as 
religion gradually shifts her ground imder the pressure of science, 
it is evident that the wrath of her votaries will not always fall on 
the same class of unbelievers ; yet the spirit of intolerance is in all 
ages the same, and can always he recognised as the direct opposite 
01 the spirit of liberty. " Give me the liberty to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to conscience above all liberties," says 
Milton in his " Areopagitica," that most noble vindication of 
freedom of speech. I think it can hardly be seriously asserted 
that Englishmen understand and possess this most precious of all 
liberties. To refute such an assertion it is only necessary to refer 
to the treatment of Mr. Bradlaugh by the " Liberal " House of 
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Commons, and the sentence passed on the editor of the Freethinker 
by Mr. " Justice " North. 

But I must now pass on to the main subject of this paper, the 
question of social liberty. It is the proud boast of Englishmen 
that " slavery " was for ever abolished throughout the British 
dominions by the emancipation of the negroes ; and truly it would 
be hard in all history to point to a nobler act of national morality 
and wisdom. But are we to limit the meaning of the word 
" slavery " to that iniquitous ownership of men ? Can we seriously 
assert that our laboring population is ''free.'' To do so would be 
a mere trifling and quibbling with words, for if slavery is the 
opposite of liberty, tliere will have to be another and more im- 
portant emancipation of slaves before England can be rightly 
called a free nation. In that chapter of " Progress and Poverty 
entitled " Enfranchisement of Laborers," Mr. George has shown 
very clearly that our land system is to all intents and purposes a 
system of slavery. The laborer does not receive nearly the just 
value of his work, and is forced to accept any terms his landlord 
may dictate. " Laborers," he says, " no matter what they produce, 
will be reduced to a bare living, and the free competition among 
them, where land is monopolised, will force them to a condition 
which, though they may be mocked with the titles and insignia of 
freedom, will be virtually that of slavery." Nor is this only the 
case with the agricultural laborer ; precisely the same is going on 
in all our manufacturing towns, where the working man is practi- 
cally the slave of the capitalist, to whom he is obliged to sell his 
labor at starvation price. 

" What is essential to the idea of a slave ?" says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. " We primarily think of him as one who is owned by 
another. To be more than nominal, however, the ownership must 
be shown by control of the slave's actions — a control which is 
habitually for the benefit of the controller. That which funda- 
mentally distinguishes the slave is that he labors under coercion to 
satisfy another's desires."* 

This is exactly the condition of the large majority of English 
working men ; they are nominally freemen, but they are in reality 
the slaves of the landlord and the capitalist. It is a different kind 
of slavery from that of the African negro, for our EngUsh slaves 
have sometimes the chance of changing their masters, and they 
have the further privilege of choosing starvation in preference to 
any master at all. I have often found it an interesting exercise 
for the mind to try to determine which of these two forms of 
slavery would be the more tolerable ; whether it would be better 
to be the bodily chattel of some slave-holder who, for his own 
interests, might possibly feed and treat one decently, but from 

* Cont&mfpora/ry Beviewt April, 1884. 
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whose service there would be no possibility of escape, or to work 
for some employer of labor who would treat one without the 
smallest consideration of decency or humanity, but to whom one 
would not be personally and permanently bound. It is a question 
of sentiment, on which we should not all think alike ; but there is 
one point which really seems to leave little room for variety of 
opinion. The " liberty " which is supposed to be the inalienable 
birthright of the humblest Englishman is a very shadowy and 
intangible privilege under the present system of society. It is 
easy to say that Britons never, never will be slaves, but it is 
extremely difficult to understand how they will ever be otherwise 
until laborers are enabled to treat with employers on more inde- 
pendent terms. 

The fact is that, of all mistaken ideas of liberty, the most fatal 
one is that which sees in so-called " individualism " an essential 
condition of a state of freedom. Liberty is like the eagle which 
is wounded by the shaft winged with its own plume. Its own 
name is taken and used as a catch-word by which men may be 
deceived and hoodwinked, and drawn away from the true liberty 
to the false. " Freedom of contract " is in the present day the 
most popular of a host of sounding phrases, the object of which is 
to praise liberty in name but to render it impossible in reality. 
We are told by political economists that any State interference 
between the laborer and the capitalist is inadvisable, because it 
would violate freedom of contract. Yet in such a case the very 
phrase " freedom of contract" is utterly meaningless and ridiculous; 
for what "freedom " can there be in a contract which is only made 
under the direct pressure of imminent starvation 1 When a tra- 
veller hands over his purse to a highwayman who accosts him with 
the alternative of " your money or your life," is there freedom of 
contract in that transaction? Yet such is in literal truth the 
alternative presented by the capitalist to the laborer ; he is quite 
free in free England to refuse the terms offered him — only if he 
does so he will starve. Such is the result of the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism as preached by the popular political economists of the 
day. It gives us little but nominal freedom, for the liberty of 
" moving on " is not of much value to those who have no whither 
to move, while it robs us of the substance of liberty which we 
might otherwise possess. " Personal liberty — ^that is to say the 
liberty to move about," says Mr. George, " is everywhere conceded. 
But the great cause of inequality remains, and is manifesting itself 
in the unequal distribution of wealth." 

The name of liberty, as I said above, is used as a catch-word 
to tickle the ears of the unwary and to postpone the realisation of 
true social freedom ; and we are constantly told that if we sanction 
this or that change we shall be violating the principle of liberty. 
I have already alluded to some of our laws and institutions which 
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are incompatible with a state of true liberty ; let me now refer to 
one remarKable instance where the spectre of Liberty is invoked 
by the opponents of proposed reforms, but where, as it seems to 
me, there would be no real violation of personal freedom. 

Wherever any legislation is proposed, of the kind commonly 
described as Socialistic, we are sure to hear much of the 
sacredness of Hberty. A good instance of this may be seen 
in Mr. Herbert Spencer's article on " The Coming Slaven^," in 
the April number of the Contemporary Review^ from which I have 
already quoted. Nationalisation of the land and means of 
production is often condemned on the ground that any assistance 
given by the State would only demoralise and pauperise our 
working population, by undermining that sense of personal 
responsibility which at present is fostered and exercised by 
freedom of contract. But to this it may be answered that, in the 
first place, our workmen are not really free imder the present 
system, as I have attempted to show above ; and, secondly, that as 
the State assistance would come as a right, and not a charity, there 
would be no sort of degradation in accepting it. There cannot 
possibly be any loss of liberty in being put in a position to enjoy 
the fruits of one's own labor ; on the contrary there is complete 
loss of liberty in being ousted from it. It is clear then that as far 
as our laborers are concerned there is no fear of their freedom 
being injured by Socialistic legislation. On the other hand, if it 
be argued that such measures would be an encroachment on the 
rights of wealthy non-workers, and therefore antagonistic to 
liberty, I reply that idlers have no rights ; there should be no 
such thing in a civilised community as the liberty to be idle. 
When Mill says that idleness " cannot without tyranny be made a 
subject of legal punishment," he must surely have forgotten that 
an idle man lives by the sweat and toil of others, and that idleness 
is not a merely personal predilection but a direct injury to the 
commnnity. According to the principle laid down by Mill himself, 
the State must therefore be justified on the ground of self- 
protection in forcing an idler to work, and there is no real 
sacrifice of liberty in such an act, but precisely the reverse. Of 
course the term " idler " must here include not onlv those who do 
not work at all, but also those who under our present social system 
gain more wealth than that which is really produced by their own 
labor, and who are therefore partly living by the toil of others. I 
maintain that not only is it no violation of liberty to interfere 
with such persons, but that the only hope of converting England 
into a free country is in such interference. England can never 
be free until property (in the true and Uteral sense of the word, that 
which is one^a own) is secure ; that is until everyone is able to 
enjoy the fruits of his own labor. Under our present system, all 
the talk about " freedom of contract," " free competition," and 
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the rest of it, is mere hypocritical nonsense, the only object of 
which is to throw dust in the eyes of Radical reformers. 
Socialistic theories may, or may not, be as absurd as poUtical 
economists would have them appear, but they certainly are not 
antagonistic to individual Uberty. 

We have seen that much of our boasted English freedom is 
illusory or imperfect ; but nevertheless we may reasonably hope 
and believe that a time will come when our nation will be really 
free. I cannot think that there is anything fanciful or Utopian 
in the belief that hereafter EngUshmen, and indeed all civilised men, 
will not only assert their own national liberty, but will respect the 
independence of other races ; that all oppressive institutions and 
tyrannical laws will be aboUshed ; that Freethought instead of 
being a term of reproach, will be recognised as the only sound 
basis of morality ; and finally that labor will no longer be the 
slave of capital, but that each man will enjoy the property which 
his own work has created. 

H. lb. b. 



TO ALL LIGHTS 



LIGHT shiniiig cold ! light gleaming keen, 
The leaden shadows of all time between ! 
light made to shine even by things uDseen, 

By the mystical moan of the sea ; 
By the cool first fruits of the rustic's slumber, 
By the fantastic lines woven without number 
About the quick brain which in part they umber 

From the merciless beating of thee ! 
O light up-burning from the doorless ocean 
Of that which is the vanished ! Light from motion 
Of leaves that muttered their obscure devotion 

O'er the glitter of vestigeless sands ! 
O light I Light breaking through the brutish dream ! 
Light kindled by the blue bergs ! Light whose leme 
Souls the gray crag and souls the singing stream, 

Thou shalt flood, thou shalt deluge all lands. 

J. M. H. 



THE BRADLAUGH-HYNDMAN DEBATE. 



The phaBnonieiioii of a laige London hall crowded to hear snch a 
debate as that between Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Bradlangh on Socialism 
must be a satisfactory one to the majority on both sides. It may be 
assumed that both parties will agree as to the healthiness of such a 
symptom of intellectnal alertness among the democracy ; and it is nn- 
qnestionable that a public debate between competent speakers has an 
educative value of its own. On the other hand, however, the report of 
a debate is rarely satisfactory reading to fchose who read closely, 
especially when the subject is a wide one. The disputants in that case 
almost inevitably miss some of each other's arguments ; and each has 
to attempt rather a few effective sallies than a rounded presentation of 
his case or an all-round confutation of his opponent. The reader who 
would pronounce an adequate judgment must supplement for himself 
the pleadings on both sides, fill up hiatuses and weigh arguments deli- 
berately against each other, so to speak, with their clothes off. A 
sense of this necessity has prompted the present criticism, which, 
inadequate as it is sure to be found by some readers, claims at least to 
be impartial, being that of one who, on the one hand, regards Socialism 
as the ultimate and ideal state of society, and, on the other, has the 
heartiest regard for Mr. Bradlaugh, having fought in his party in the 
past and hoping to do so always. 

As most, if not all, readers of Progress have doubtless read the 
debate in question, it its needless to recapitulate its course otherwise 
than briefly. Mr. Hyndman led off with a forcible statement of the 
evils of the rigime of competition and a telling appeal for the substi- 
tution of reasoned method ; his position being fully covered by his 
opening definition : '* Socialism is an endeavor to substitute for the 
anarchical struggle or fight for existence, an organised co-operation 
for existence." Mr. Bradlaugh, in reply, pointed to the failure of all 
Socialistic experiments hitherto ; challenged the adequacy of Mr. 
Hyndman's definition ; insisted on precision of detail ; and vigorously 
reproduced the main arguments against Socialism from the point of 
view of evolution. In particular he demanded an explanation as to 
how, in a Socialistic state of society, innovating thinkers could get a 
hearing for their ideas — ^how books or newspapers advocating change 
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in the State conld be prodnced when the State owned all the capital ; 
how the State was to discriminate among the conntless writers, 
inventors, and artists ; how the claims to travel would be regalated ; 
and how the State would deal with other States. Finally, he showed 
that ** ten millions of the population are in possession of recorded pro- 
perty " — that number including the families of the nominal holders. 
Mr. Hyndman in turn expressed surprise at the line his opponent had 
taken : it had " never entered his mind " that Mr. Bradlaugh would 
argue so. After touching on the question of the relation of Socialism 
to previous movements and on the charge that his party favored the 
use of force, he pronounced the Savings Bank statistics misleading 
and the property in question insubstantial ; challenged the principle 
of individualism, denjing that '' any great thing has ever been done 
for direct personal gain/' and repeating the contention that competition 
paralyses true individuality. Mr. Bradlaugh controverted this, pointing 
to progress among the working classes ; elaborated his previous argu- 
ment as to the distribution of property among the majority ; and 
protested further against appeals to force and the preaching of class 
war. Mr. Hyndman, in rejoinder, alleged deterioration where Mr* 
Bradlaugh claimed progress, and enlarged further on the evils of com- 
petition ; Mr. Bradlaugh, in reply, supporting his previous propositions* 
That seems to me the substance of the debate. The question as to 
whether Socialists favor force can be set aside without afEecting the 
real issues ; and these become the clearer when such personal matter 
is eliminated. All that is essential to the dispute in that direction is 
stated in presenting the question whether there is any likelihood that 
the producing and active classes generally will ever consent to forego 
private property, and whether the minority would in that case give in* 
That question, however, can best be reached through Mr. Brad* 
laugh's demand for precise explanations. I consider that demand to 
have been extremely natural, and I am rather surprised at Mr. Hynd- 
man's surprise over it. Mr. Hyndman must have had a very lenient 
set of disputants to deal with in the past if, in discussing Socialism, he 
has never been confronted with just such objections. They forced 
themselves on me as soon as I began seriously to think out Socialism ; 
and, with every desire to make the best possible case for that creed, I 
feel compelled to admit that they are decisive if we make the assump- 
tion that society is always to be progressive up to the time of its 
extinction. That is equivalent to saying that they will be decisive for 
many generations to come. The issues may be narrowed down to one 
on which Mr. Bradlaugh laid stress — ^the problem as to the facilities 
for publishing innovating ideas. I should rule without hesitation that 
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Mr. Bradlatigli's objecidon on this head was not met. "In a State 
where the State owns the lectnre-hall," he asked, " who shall have it ? 
How is a newspaper to be condncted which requires large capital ? 
May it be condncted hostilely to the State ? Will the State advance 
fxinds for the paper to advocate that yon may make a revolution p" 
Mr. Hyndman's answer was : " Well, what difficulty is there in the 
organisation of a body of men to bring out a newspaper ? It is just 
as easy under amy system of society as it is to-day.^' I confess I do not 
follow this. One might fairly infer from such an utterance that Mr. 
Hyndman is not a thoroughgoing Socialist at all — ^that he does not 
contemplate the extinction of capitalism. Socialism surely means the 
complete control of all means of production by the whole members of 
the State, and the abolition of all private property except of that kind 
which everybody possesses to the same degree. To my thinking^ 
indeed, there can be no successful Socialism until society is highly 
enough evolved to dispense with the institution of the family ; but at 
least there can be no question about the necessary disappearance of 
private capitalism. And if I am asked, as a Socialist, to say how an 
innovating thinker would be t>ble to get his views published under a 
Socialist regime, I feel compelled to answer that Socialism proper is 
not compatible with any such conflict of ideas — any such process of 
social change as is going on at present. All change means a passage 
from or to bad conditions, and if we say Socialism is the ideal state we 
imply that when it is attained, permanently good conditions have been 
reached ; that is to say, that society is in equilibrium, or at least very 
nearly so. Now I shall no doubt be told that equilibrium is impossible ; 
but I would answer that Mr. Spencer himself, who so strongly clings 
to the individualistic conception of society, has represented the attain- 
ment of equilibrium to be a necessary part of the ideal process of 
•evolution. Further than that it is not my business to go. If equili- 
brium is ever attained at all — if it can exist for a moment — it is impos- 
sible to say how long it may not exist ; and the question whether it 
will be followed by evolution downwards — by dissolution — is one into 
which it is hardly worth while to enter at present. 

This statement of the case, I should say, would be at once a con- 
cession to Mr. Bradlaugh and an answer to him. It involves an 
admission of the immediately conclusive force of his representations 
as to the dominance of the spirit of individualism and the impossibility 
of persuading the human race, as we know it, to embrace Socialism. 
I cannot conceive men, as I know them, consenting to practise Social- 
ism; I cannot conceive them carrying it on for a week even if a 
majority resolved to make the experiment. We aie not fit for that 
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condition. How many of those of ns who call onrselves Socialists 
would consent to join a Socialistic community, even if we were assured 
of its being a financial success, and no matter how scanty might be 
our own property? I for one should not. I look forward to a state 
of things in which none shall have a larger share of the good things 
of this life than his fellows, no matter how much stronger or more 
gifted he is than they ; and yet, despite my hope, I should not be pre- 
pared for myself either to share equally with those who could bring 
more into the common stock than I, or to let those who brought less 
share equally with me. I challenge Socialists who may criticise or 
satirise this admission to be equally explicit on their own part. 

It can hardly be doubted that the great majority of human beings 
at present are, as Mr. Bradlaugh urges, ruled by the spirit of self- 
interest. It seem to me that a rejoinder which has been made in 
Justice to his proposition on this head, though excusable on the part 
of an eager disputant, is not just. " Does Mr. Bradlaugh," it is asked, 
" wish it to be understood that when the junior member for North- 
ampton claims — as he is wont, and justly, to claim — ^to have devoted 
his life to the cause of the workers, he simply means that he has found 
it to his own interest to do so ?" We must look carefully at the word 
" interest." In a sense Mr. Bradlaugh has found it very much to his 
interest to stand by the workers. He has gained their trust and their 
esteem — surely not trifling possessions in his or any man's eyes — and 
he has gained fame. He pointed out in the course of the debate that 
the desire of fame and of power are motives to exertion as well as the 
desire of wealth. He has worked, then, for some of the rewards he 
desired most to have. He has found his chief good in striving for the 
good of others ; but the very fact that that has been his chief good is 
the decisive difference between him and the average man. It surely 
ought by this time to be settled that all men act from the desire for 
happiness, aud that the difference in our opinion of men is substantially 
determined by the difference in their conception of happiness. Mr. 
Bradlaugh's conception of what is his interest makes us esteem him ; 
the money-grabber's conception of his has the opposite effect. We 
can hardly doubt that if Mr. Bradlaugh only cared for wealth, or even 
for mere celebrity, he could have won either by employing his abilities 
as a lawyer or as a Conservative, and keeping his heterodox opinions 
to himself ; in which case he would simply have had no claim on our 
regard. He has his ideal, other men have theirs ; and there is surely 
no slander in saying that the majority of men are in the position of 
desiring wealth above all things, and do their work in the world in 
order to obtain as much as they comfortably can. 
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But after tlds admission is made — after it is conceded to Mr. Brad- 
langh tliat we cannot conceive sncli a moral revolution in any one 
generation as wonld be implied in a general acceptance of Socialism — 
the sound case for Socialism remains unimpaired. 

It consisted with the nature of the debate, that while Mr. Hyndman 
mapped out the way by which he thought social progress must be 
made, Mr. Bradlaugh only indicated his belief th at there would be 
progress on some different line. " We both recognise many evils," he 
observed at the outset. " He wants the State to remedy them. I 
want the individuals to remedy them," Now, the question arises 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh was thinking of the same evils as are recognised 
by the Socialists. Was he simply looking to the evils of poverty, or 
did he admit the importance of the evil represented by the blind action 
of competition and its wasteful friction ? Was he thinking of the 
good that may be done by parental prudence among the working classes, 
by rational government, and by a fair method of taxation p or did he 
further contemplate the disappearance of such evils as gluts of pro- 
duction, forced idleness, misapplication of labor, vitiation of material 
and general waste of power ? If so, a Socialist would ask how thai is 
to be done save by Socialistic action. Either mankind is to rise above 
the condition of internecine struggle for existence or not. It may be 
not : that is the extreme pessimist view. But if it is to succeed, will 
not the success be actual Socialism ? How mil the mere action of 
individuals — that is, the action of each with the view of getting ahead 
of his neighbors — ^result in preventing wasteful over-exertion and the 
trampling down of the weak ? How will the present system of com- 
petitive commerce ever do away with the phaanomena of gluts, 
periodical paralysis of sections of labor, waste, deterioration of pro- 
ducts and manufactures, and sacrifice of power? How, in short, will 
the human species ever escape the evils attendant on the sheer struggle 
for existence among animals, save by doing what no lower species has 
ever been found doing otherwise than very partially — ^regarding itself 
as one great organism and acting systematically p 

Is not every Radical reformer to a certain extent really a Socialist ? 
Mr. Bradlaugh insists on the need of allowing individual gain to sub- 
sist as an incitement to activity ; and I, as a Socialist, have conceded 
that the individual desire for gain is the mainspring of existing society. 
But is it not also true that year by year there appears a larger measure 
of altruistic feeling — ^that the desire to see all men well placed is 
steadily becoming a more and more constant factor in public life? 
Observe, altruistic feeling is not a new instinct or tendency asserting 
itself simultaneously and in conflict with an old. It is a modification 
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of the old^-the Beose of satisfaction following any personal ^n being 
attendant still on the acoomplishment of a benefit to the community. 
The individual, in fact, finds gratification in the sense of having 
bettered the lot of other individuals ; and if it be admitted that there 
has been progress in this development of altruism out of the primitive 
egoism of lower organisms, it is surely rather scientific than otherwise 
to count on its developing much further. A very low form of life 
is that in which the members of a distinct organism can live indepen- 
dently. Will not the highest be that with the most perfect correlation 
— ^that of the widest unity ? 

I maintain that every Radical reform is a step towards the 

repression of self-regarding individualism — that the Radical who 

applauds individualism is yet checking it by his Factory Acts, by his 

Sta^ education, by his efforts to specially tax large incomes, and to 

prevent the accumulation of large estates. The very argument he usfes 

against Socialism — the contention that it will discourage thrift and 

enterprise — ^is used against himself by the Conservative when he 

proposes to extra-tax the rich. Does he admit its force in that case ? 

That he should say he draws the line at a certain point is not 

surprising. Every reformer has believed in drawing the line at a 

certain point. Mr. Bright lately told a youthful audience that the 

great political questions which had divided men in this country were 

all obviously approaching settlement, and that no new ones were 

rising ; and I could readily understand that Mr. Bradlaugh might feel 

the world will have done pretty well when it effects all the reforms 

he has striven for. In point of fact, those who thus conceive a 

cessation of the process of legislation for the greatest good of the 

greatest number, so far from denying the eventual attainment of the 

state of equilibrium which the Socialist conceives, are positively 

placing that state much earlier than he does; they conceiving an 

equilibrium of contented submission to certain evils as inevitable ; he 

hoping that these evils will be got rid of, though he may doubt 

whether subjective evil — to use a loose phrase for brevity's sake — 

will ever disappear till life does. I am Socialist and pessimist ; the 

an ti- Socialist Radical, assuming him to be consistent, is, in my eyes, 

more pessimist still. But I repeat that there is no real opposition 

between the Radical and the Socialist — except, indeed, in so far as 

Socialists propose the introduction of a Socialist rigtme en bloc. On 

that head I should say Mr. Hyndman gave Mr. Bradlaugh an important 

and gratuitous advantage in agreeing to make the question in debate 

" Will Socialism benefit the English people ? " This was practically 

giving Mr. Bradlaugh the choice of the ground — a sufficient in- 
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jadicions proceeding with snoli an adyersary. The people came to hear 
an answer to the question '^ Will Socialism benefit 110 f " and it would 
be small wonder if such a dialectician as Mr. Bradlaugh convinced 
most of them pretty thoroughly that it would not. If Mr. Hyndman 
thought it would, he either did not mean out-and-out Socialism, or did 
not know the people. I contend that the Socialist is guilty of bad 
generalship who stakes his cause on the question whether his theory 
of society is applicable to the society now existing. Mr. Hyndman's 
expression of surprise at his antagonist's tactics shows that he has had 
a lesson in warfare ; but I confess I do not feel very hopeful for the 
fortunes of our side so long as its champions expect the enemy to 
surrender before they have dug their own trenches or even got into 
the enemy's country. Why, the very fact that the Democratic 
Federation puts forward the programme it does is an admission that 
we are a thousand miles — not to say a thousand years — ^from Socialism. 
The reforms proposed are Radical reforms. Some Radicals object to 
nationalisation of the land, but many advocate it. That will be a long 
step towards Socialism ; but it is only after the long steps have been 
made that we shall be there. To change the metaphor, it is idle to 
demand the house without setting about quarrying the stones. 

On the other hand, I think those of us who do not profess to con- 
template the imposition of Socialism on an unfit and partially un- 
willing society have a right to claim from our Radical allies at least 
neutrality as regards our political philosophy. I claim indeed that 
they ought, logically, to join us who hold Socialism as an ideal and 
not as a programme ; but in any case we are amply justified in setting 
forth our ideal as such. It has been said that a given reform is only 
to be got by not letting people know what will be the next ; but the 
time is surely past for the acceptance of that as a fixed principle of 
action by Radical politicians. To spread the Socialist idea is to spread 
the concept of evolution in its most important form ; each reform will 
in torn become proportionately easier when men conceive all reform as 
a simple process of continued growth. Now, the Socialist who has 
fully thought out his position does not count on any one step by which 
humanity will pass from a state of non-Socialism into Socialism. He 
sees that Socialism has already begun its development, and he conceives 
future history as a carrying-on of the growth from the cell-form, so to 
speak, of a State Post Office to the complete racial organism, in which 
the welfare of each member is the consideration of all. 

The objections which overthrow a scheme of inmiediate Socialism 
are ont of range for the ultimate ideal. That being one of social 
equilibrium, it is unaffected by arguments which assume continued 

Y 
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stmetnral and intelleotiuJ change. Difficulties of distribntion, indi- 
-vidnal preference, and movement, will be no difficulties for a race which 
has evolved so far beyond our crude conditions. There will be no 
rivaby between States, if separate States still exist : there will be no 
conflict between the State and any one of its constituents. The 
theoretic maximum of government will be the practical TniTiimnTn of 
government; that condition being one of gradual attainment. An 
English crowd, for instance, will in time learn to fcwre queue like a 
Parisian one, and so on. The good things of life will be of universal 
diffusion, and the very desire to hoard will be practically dead. To-day 
we need no laws against cannibalism, and it is surely not going very 
far to count on the classification of all murderers as insane— insanity 
being already suspected to be at bottom reversion to a prior type. In 
the Socialist State the man who has to be kept in order by law will be 
simply the insane man, whom Mr. Spencer expects to become so rare. 
It is no answer to all this to say that we cannot think out the ideal 
state of things in detail ; that we cannot imagine ourselves so much 
more perfect than we are. A few thousand years ago our species was 
represented by hairy, flint-hurling anthropophagi, among whom, no 
doubt, there were some who had a more or less vague desire for better 
i hings, and a certain lack of appetite for their fellow organisms ; but 
who among them could have had the faintest conception of the civilisa- 
tion that exists to-day ? Cetewayo did not attempt to introduce 
British institutions to any great extent among the Zulus, despite his 
observation of their vast superiority ; one may see the ideal and feel 
one cannot now realise it. But the progress and the contrast are facts. 
Let us never overlook the truth dwelt on by Mr. Hyndman, that 
no great thing was ever done out of mere desire for self-aggrandise- 
ment ; that the great thinkers and poets and discoverers and inventors 
have thought and sung and acted because they needs must ; and let us 
hope that one day all men's work will just be such pure self-expression. 
Strictiy speaking, I suppose, social equilibrium will involve, by way of 
completion, the universal possession of all surviving characteristics; 
but that is the beginning of dissolution, with which we really need 
not concern ourselves. For the present we have but to work and hope. 
We are in the day of patents, but a better time is at hand ; and after 
all the very patent is a blind striving after Socialism. 

J. BOBBBTSOK 



STATE MEDICINE-AND THE DOCTRINE OF 

CAVEAT EMPTOR. 



The proper attitude of the State towards the medical profession 
has been recently, with some authority, defined in perfect accord- 
ance with the theory of individual responsibility. If the State 
requires the services of professional men, it is entitled to demand 
some proof of their qualification. When such proof is produced 
and accepted, it will doubtless have some influence with the 
general public, and thus a standard or series of standards will be 
erected. But provided that this result is attained by a natural 
process of competition, with a view to the efficient discharge of 
important public duties and subject to the indispensable revision 
of public opinion, it is clear that nothing has been done towards 
depriving the citizen of the privilege, or relieving him of the 
duty, of selecting for himself and his family a suitable medical 
adviser. Although his selection cannot, from the nature of the 
case, be founded on thorough knowledge of the subject — ^although 
he is guided partly by his neighbors' example, partly by the repu- 
tation of certain diplomas of which he knows very little^still it 
cannot be said that he has made any surrender or divested himself 
of the responsibility implied in the venerable maxim, Oa/veat 
emptor. 

Even under a Socialist rSgvme^ Owoeat emptor would retain most 
of its significance ; for even if human nature were so modified 
and sublimated that cheating would never be thought of and 
adulteration become unknown, there would still remain the 
essential inequalities of nature to guard against, and it would still 
be the care of the individual to avoid being supplied with com- 
modities unsuited to his special needs and to seek the services of 
the doctor most competent to treat his special malady. Such, 
then, being the unimpeachable dignity of our motto, let us con- 
sider how much respect is paid to it in the adoption of such 
legislation as the Vaccination Acts. 

In the first place, it is clear that by the Vaccination Acts the 
State does in very many cases practically take away freedom of 
choice in reference to medical advice. In the ordinary sense, it 
is true, medical advice is not required, for the patient must be 
perfectly healthy — unhealthy children being exempted from the 
operation, and permitted to be as injurious to the community as 
all unmedicated infants are by our legal hypothesis supposed to 
be. For the healthy child, then, you require, according to law, 
the services of a qualified doctor ; and that you may be entirely 
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without excuse for neglecting your statutory duty, an official 
vaccinator is provided, whom you, as ratepayer, must remunerate 
whether you employ him or not. Is it not with most of the 
parents a matter of course that this official should be employed, 
notwithstanding the notorious fact that he is always too busy to 
give proper attention to the work ? Here we have not only the 
repudiation of the parents' right to select a medical adviser, but a 
process of sheer demoralisation, in which the parent is practically 
bribed to neglect the interests of the child. William Cobbett, writing 
to Wilberf orce in 1803, declared that it would be " cruel mockery " 
to speak of the liberty of a country in which there are laws " for 
taking out of a man's hands the management of his household, 
the choice of his physician and the care of the health of his chil- 
dren." And Lord M'Laren, a very able Judge of the Scottish 
Court of Session, expresses the opinion that " it is a principle of 
common law that no man should be compelled to submit himself 
or family to a medical or surgical operation without his own 
consent." Thus, on the very threshold we meet with a serious 
obstacle to our progress. It appears that the Vaccination Acts 
demand our earnest consideration on this ground if on no other — 
that they are a most serious and even unique infringement of the 
liberty of the subject. 

But it may be suggested that the fallacy latent here consists in 
confusing the responsible citizen, who can take care of himself, 
with his infant child, who is necessarily dependent. This is an 
important point, because by claiming that a difference exists 
between the citizen and the child, and that vaccination should 
not be enforced on the former, it is admitted that the question is 
a domestic one, and that there is no compulsory power derivable 
from social considerations. Were the operation necessary, or even 
alleged to be necessary, for the public good — that is, for the pro- 
tection of society, we should be bound to show it some respect. 
But even if vaccination were a perfectly safe preventive of small- 
pox, there could still be no excuse on social grounds for making it 
compulsory. It undoubtedly would become universal on account 
of its own merits, but no organised attempt to spread the practice 
could justly be made, seeing that the man who neglected it in his 
own person would be incurring risk of injury to himself alone. 
As thus the very usefulness of vaccination forbids compulsion, it 
is unnecessary to refer to the theory that it is useless. But if 
social considerations did to any extent justify compulsion, these 
considerations would apply impartially to the entire population, 
and no distinction could be attempted between parent and child. 
When, therefore, this distinction is insisted on, we know that the 
social argument is abandoned in favor of the theory of paternal 
government. In order, we are told, that each child may have a 
fair chance in life, such as a careless or selfish parent might not 
give, it is the duty of the State to champion the cause of the cradle 
just as it has interfered in regard to the management of factories 
and workshops. 
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It would be folly to deny that children have rights which on 
occasion they may enforce against their parents. Cases do occur 
in which a functionary of State has to remind parents and 
guardians of their children's rights. A child is entitled just as 
much as an adult to be protected from cruelty and violence. No 
rights can be recognised in a fellow creature's life, and therefore 
the community must punish anything which threatens an invasion 
of human life. Hence the action taken against the guardians of 
children cruelly exposed or whose emaciated condition testifies to 
obvious neglect of the means of nutrition. Here, however, great 
caution is observed, and great indulgence is daily granted for an igno- 
rance of parental duties which is often little short of criminal. 
Thousands of mothers are doubtless prevented by circumstances 
from personally nursing their own children, yet it is difficult to 
believe they are ignorant that infants require an abundance of milk, 
which, in the absence of maternal nursing, should be so treated 
as to be an efficient substitute. Yet this ignorance is daily pleaded 
before coroner's juries as an excuse for children's deaths, and it is 
the uniform practice of these courts, due partly to sympathy with 
the social difficulties of the parents, partly to an anxious regard 
for parental rights and responsibilities, to give effect to the plea 
and to close the case with an admonition. The Peculiar People 
do not fare so well. Their offence is that, acting in undoubted 
sincerity, they trust to the power of faith and the recuperative 
energy of the human system instead of taking medical advice as 
to their children's maladies ; and it is the common fate of these 
trusting parents to be condemned, on account of their exceeding 
faith, to a short term of imprisonment. Here, we are told, is an 
analogy to the conduct of those who decline to furnish their chil- 
dren with the cow-pox " protection." The Peculiar People and 
the anti- vaccinators agree in treating the doctors with apparent 
contempt. They alike refuse to give their children what the 
majority of the community regard as an advantage, and therefore 
the community is bound to interpose to remedy the injustice. 
The first and most striking difference between the two cases is 
that the anti- vaccinator does nothing to provoke the attention of 
the State, whereas the children of the Peculiar People at the time 
of the State's intervention are either ill or dead. If the child is 
ill, the universal belief and even instinct of humanity is that some 
machinery shall be brought into operation capable of direct con- 
nexion with the malady. If the child is dead, society, for its own 
protection, must inquire as to the cause of death. But the offence 
of the un vaccinated child is simply that of being in good health, 
that its blood has not been deliberately at least, infected 
with poisonous matter. But further, the interference offered 
in the case of the Peculiar People is much less vigorous 
and obtrusive than that of the vaccination law. To the 
former are allowed at least two of the privileges claimed by 
Cobbett for the head of a household — ^the choice of a physician 
and the superintendence of the children's health. But in regard 
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to vaccination the former privilege is practically abrogated in most 
cases by the temptation to employ the official doctor ; and even 
after a physician has been chosen, no freedom of action, no real 
superintendence, can be allowed either to him or to the parent. 
A doctor practising in one of the large towns of England stated 
privately, a short time ago, that twenty-five per cent, of the doctors 
in that town are decided anti-vaccinators. But what is the result 
of their heterodoxy ? Simply nil. They do not wish to incur 
the risk attendant on an outspoken defiance of the law, and 
they shrink from advising their patients to incur risk. Discussion 
is burked, and the light deliberately shut out from an important 
department of a profession which claims to be strictly scientific. 

Scientific men are apt to sneer at the stereotyped creed of the 
theologian, and to express ironical sympathy with his helpless 
condition. It is fair to ask the supporter of a dogmatic creed how 
his system can adapt itself to the changing conditions of the age, 
when each individual is pledged to maintain the ancient structure 
in its entirety. Yet how much better is the man of science who 
finds the discovery of the " immortal " Jenner so precious that it 
cannot be trusted to the hands of the vulgar, but must be 
enshrined in the costly casket of an Act of Parliament ? It is 
true that this method secures for the theory and practice of vacci- 
nation general acceptance, but it is the acceptance that comes of 
ignorance and habit, and is as far as possible from possessing a 
scientific character. To say that for thirty years vaccination has 
been the law of the land is to say that for thirty years its merits 
have not been canvassed except by chance opponents, and that 
therefore there can be no vital faith in the operation. It is not 
likely that a medical student will sacrifice his time to investigate 
a question which has been already decided for him by an autho- 
rity which he must respect. It is improbable that a practitioner, 
who has doubts on the subject, will endanger his practice and 
incur the reproaches of his fellows by letting those doubts be 
known. The last word has been said. The Lord hath spoken by 
the mouth of his servant Jenner, and therefore on this subject 
there is nothing more to be learnt. 

But the vaccination laws may readily be seen to discredit the 
politician equally with the scientist. For what has Parliament 
done in thus blocking one of the paths of scientific investigation ? 
It has stultified itself by abdicating its most important functions, 
even while assuming the prerogatives of a tyrant. Cringing 
flattery is often found side by side with overbearing tyranny, and 
the assembly which professes to have no mind of its own when 
addressed in a threatening manner by the medical trades-union, 
does not surprise us when it turns round to play the bully over 
the inoflPensive citizen. The House of Commons has no right to 
shelter itself behind the medical profession and to give sectarian 
dogma the seal of national approval. During the last debate on 
the subject it was observed that while the Acts were being 
impugned by Messrs. Hopwood and Taylor the House was nearly 
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empty ; but when Sir Lyon Playfair was championing his medical 
constituents, and especially when the time came for crushing the 
anti' vaccinators by a vote, a large influx took place from smoking- 
room, terrace and library. It may be questioned whether vacci- 
nation is in any sense a medical question, but at any rate it is a 
political question, and as such our Members of Parliament should 
be prepared to deal with it, instead of blindly delegating the 
authority entrusted to them. When they deliberately order the 
introduction into the children's bodies of "a real disease," as 
Dr. Ballard calls it, " a disease which now and then, like every 
other exanthematous malady, asserts its character by an unusual 
exhibition of virulence," it is surely not too much to ask that they 
shall proceed upon the largest possible induction, and manifest 
complete faith in the nostrum they prescribe. Yet so far are they 
from fulfilling this natural expectation that we cannot find even 
an official definition of what vaccination is. Unable to decide the 
question themselves, they entrust the task to the individual prac- 
titioner, and to whatever he prescribes they lend their august 
sanction. The question. What is vaccination ? may receive as 
many as half a dozen different replies, one of which has come 
from the Government itself in the shape of an of&cial depot for 
the supply of calf lymph. But each and all, we are assured, will 
serve the purpose in view, if only a certificate be procured from a 
duly registered practitioner. • Throughout the whole transaction 
we see abject submission before the medicine-man, reminding us 
of the savages' superstitious awe of the rain-doctor. Yet surely 
the history of the medical profession presents no corroboration of 
this alleged infallibility. The practice of small-pox inoculation, 
though only differing in degree from that of vaccination or cow- 
pox inoculation, has been since 1840 a penal offence. Yet half a 
century earlier it had the of&cial sanction of the medical corpora- 
tions, and it would doubtless be compulsory to-day had com- 
pulsory legislation of this kind been then in vogue. The mon- 
strous but universal practice of bleeding, the succession of blue 
pill and black draught, convince us that among the doctors, as 
among the milliners, fashion holds sway rather than reason. 
Unfortunately, one passing fashion, at which we might have 
smiled, has been fixed in the statute book, and so become the 
instrument of grinding tyranny. 

Were it not for the blinding influence of fashion, we could 
hardly avoid denouncing as sheer hypocrisy the conduct of our 
medical tyrants. In the first place, it is certain that their 
despotism is maintained by encouraging the ignorant dread of 
injury to society from the presence of unvaccinated persons. Yet 
a moment's thought will convince anyone that even contact with 
smallpox patients can have no evil effect on those who are truly 
"protected." If, however, it is sincerely thought that an un- 
vaccinated child is a centre of contagion, why shrink from vacci- 
nating it by force ? The answer is only too easy. It is perfectly 
well known that the public mind could not bear the shock — ^that, 
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in fact, with all the prestige of an established creed, the doctors 
know that their position is insecure. When Mr. Gladstone's 
Government proposed to limit the punishment for non- vaccination 
to a single fine, the medical deputations, in protesting against the 
change, declared that without repeated penalties the practice of 
vaccination would almost come to an end. Allowing for some 
exaggeration due to alarm for their endangered craft, we cannot 
doubt that the doctors in this declaration revealed to us part of 
the truth. From every point of view then the Vaccination law is 
entirely immoral. It taints the air with insincerity by creating a 
crime where no real wrong exists. It dulls the conscience of the 
parent and encourages him to throw off his most serious responsi- 
bilities. It checks the progress of science by enshrining for our 
adoration the passing craze of eighty years ago. It encourages 
ignorance by substituting collective for individual responsibility, 
and is thus one of the worst examples of grandfatherly govern- 
ment. 

E. N. Wells. 



A STREET CRY. 



From lanes and from the sound of flowing streams, 
From meads where all day long the green grass dreams, 
They come with hints of moonlight and sunbeams — 
Chickweed and groundsel for your singing birds ! 

They come, the messengers of those more sweet ; 
No scent, dull hue, and yet they come to greet 
From all the world of flowers the London street — 
Chickweed and groundsel for your singing birds ; 

They pine for light and love this long time lost. 
For winds of spring that all the green buds tossed — 
Some water for them, Londoners, at most. 

Chickweed and groundsel for your singing birds ! 

Young wives and maids, ah, sure you hear them cry ? 
Oh, children ! they are lonely — don't pass by — 
Come ! Take them to your bosoms ere they die. 
Chickweed and groundsel for your singing birds ! 

The dew half -dried upon them is death-foam. 
Oh, ask them in a whisper whence they come, 
You'll hear them faintly murmur — " Country ! Home !" 
Chickweed and groundsel for your singing birds ! . 



THE CENSORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 
By A Russian. 



Some month or two back I was startled by reading in the English 
leading journal, the Times, a certain telegram that had the rare 
merit of truthfulness. It stated that the Minister of Public 
Instruction had, in the Imperial Council of Russia, accused the 
university professors en hloc as openly or secretly the propagandists 
and adherents of the revolutionary party. More recently I gather 
that the same accusation has been made by the four ministers. 
By them the indictment is launched not against professors but 
magazines. The ArmaU of the Fatherland and Work are amongst 
the periodicals most popular and best deserving of popu- 
larity. Naturally these are the magazines indicted. My personal 
acquaintance with both the accused professors and periodicals 
may make the following brief account of the exact position of 
aflEairs interesting to English readers. 

Let us deal with the professors first. Up to the year 1855 
university professors were in a position of some difficulty, though 
the difficulty was relatively less than it is to-day. They were 
never quite sure as to what utterances might, or might not, be 
reason for indictment. This uncertainty has deepened as time 
rolled on. Such a man as Kostomaroff, the oldest and ablest of 
Russian historians, had to abandon the work of teaching history. 
He quoted the Little Russian National Songs and Ballads in the 
language in which they were written. To make his students 
acquainted with the dialect of a large part of their own country 
was a crime. It was likely to raise in the ardent bosom of youth 
a desire for the revival of the old Cossack order of things. 

Yet this was an era relatively liberal, and therefore brief. Just 
after the emancipation of the serfs, as well as before that, monar- 
chical coup de th4di/re university professors were allowed a certain 
freedom. From this fact it will be gathered that the ideas they 
expressed were legal and patriotic. The Polish rebellion of 1863 
gave Satkoff, the Russian publicist the opportunity of attacking 
his personal foes. The opportunity was seized with Katkoff's 
habitual eagerness for injury. Those whom he feared were 
denounced as "highwaymen of the press." Some professors 
were sent into administrative seclusion in the remote North. 
Theoretically their crime was the utterance of their views on the 
past and future of their country. 

In Russia reactionary eras tread more closely on the heels of 
liberal, and liberal on those of reactionary, than even in England. 
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Only a few years after the exploits of Katkoff, a monograph on 
representative government was published by Professor Chicerin 
without even a protest on the part of the government. At the 
same time professors of public law were commanded in the name 
of the emperor to deliver special courses of lectures on the con- 
stitutional governments of Western Europe. The hmdatorea tern- 
paris oLcti are in the habit of mingling with their complaints as to 
the existing condition of things, the statement that in the time of 
the Emperor Nicholas, Russians did know what they could or could 
not say. Truly enough now-a-days they would find some difficulty, 
especially if they were university professors, in determining 
whether certain utterances were a criminal offence or only the 
patriotic phrases of a good citizen. 

The decree goes forth that national economy is to be taught. 
What is the unhappy professor to do ? Is he to be a good teacher 
or a good citizen ? Shall he cite the opinions of the antagonists 
of the Manchester school, or utter eulogiums upon the ideas of 
such men as Professor Fawcett ? Roman history, the history of 
every modern country, public law, present daily questions that 
must be discussed by professors and students, and as to which the 
clear-seeing, unbiassed mind can only have an opinion other than 
the official. As to our professors at the hyciesj they are ordered 
to follow certain text-books approved by the government. The 
quality of these text-books may be gathered from this luminous 
and exhaustive summing-up of the events immediately after the 
French Revolution : " After a series of rebellions following upon 
the death of Louis XV., order was restored in France by the aid 
of General Bonaparte."* 

As long as the existing law in relation to Russian universities 
is unaltered, the professors at the universities follow out their 
own programmes. I presume that the desire to place them on 
the same footing as the professors of the Lycie is one of the chief 
causes of the reform now under the consideration of the govern- 
ment. 

Upon the nature of that reform let me now speak. Its initiation 
is due to Katkoff. It should be noted that this gentleman was, 
in the time of Nicholas, obliged to leave the university on account 
of his liberal ideas and the heterodoxy of his views on meta- 
physical subjects. 

For some years he was a warm partisan of English Parliamentary 
Government and of free trade. In 1863 he turned absolutist and 
protectionist without any declaration of the reasons for his change 
of front. A little later Leontief , Katkoff 's friend and co-editor of the 
JBu^^ton Mesiengevy failed in his candidature for the professorship of 
Latin literature, at Moscow University. Leontief left the council- 
room of the university, registering an oath of vengeance and 
uttering threats to his late colleagues on account of the treatment 
to which he had been subjected. A few months after this the 
Busdom Messenger began the attack upon the system of self-govem- 

* See the official text-book on '^ Modem History," by Belanninof. 
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ment that had up to that time existed in Russian universities. 
The right of the professors to elect their colleagues was spoken 
of by the representatives of officialism as abused. Incapable 
persons were said to be elected if they were partisans of the ruling 
university party. In the official and semi-official papers, from 
that time to the present, occur reiterated statements that Russian 
science, which achieved such brilliant successes in the first part 
of the century, has been lowered in tone by the incapacity of the 
men holding university chairs. It would certainly be an interest- 
ing, but I fear profitless task, to inquire what were these brilliant 
scientific results. On the other hand these statements were made 
at a time when the mathematician Chebischef, the chemist 
Mendeley, and the embryologist Kovalewski were holding their 
professorship by the election of university councils. 

To put an end to the present deplorable state of things (from 
the official point of view) the new Bill aims at introducing a 
system of free teaching. Germany is quoted as a witness to the 
excellence of this system. According to the proposed arrangements, 
person holding no university degree may lecture at a university 
if his ability to teach is testified by the official appointed, under 
whose superintendence is the district in which the particular 
university stands. This official is appointed by the minister and 
generally belongs to the staff of retired generals. The Prvuat 
Decent is ordered to send a programme of the lectures to be 
delivered to the ministerial council, which reserves to itself the 
right to make any change in the programme without assigning its 
reasons. I may state in passing that a similar obligation is laid 
even upon the recognised professors. This is the system which 
our reformers dignify by the name of free teaching. However 
unsatisfactory the existing system is, it has at least the merit of 
preventing men half informed and wholly ignorant from becoming 
professors on the strength of their loyalty. A professor, up to 
the present time, must have a university degree, must have passed 
certain examinations. These essentials imply at all events the 
spending of some years of life in study. Now all this is to be 
changed. A man may become a recognised scholar at a moment's 
notice. The sole requisite is that he be in the favor of the 
" curateur." As these gentlemen are everything except scholars, 
they are admirably qualified to testify to a man's excellence in 
science and in teaching. 

This is not all. There is yet another article in the new code 
of our universities even more objectionable. Until the present 
time our universities have been democratic institutions. In this 
respect they differ most strikingly from your Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. A man's education at a Russian university costs £5 a 
year. Even this small sum is not paid personally by quite a third 
of the students. Their educational expenses are more than met 
by the large number of university scholarships. Under such con- 
ditions the son of a cabman or peasant is often, not only a student, 
but even a professor. I could cite a number of cases where men 
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of the loi^liest birth and the greatest poverty have held chairs 
in our universities to the contentment of pupils and colleagues 
alike. 

To-day this democratic system is regarded with suspicion. It 
is thought to be one of the chief reasons for the uneasy feeling of 
the younger generation with regard to the existing social and 
political condition of the country. Our reactionary papers often 
say that the cause of the genesis of a Nihilist is in most cases the 
four years of student life, where the poor student living on bread 
and butter is cheek by jowl with the luxury of his more fortunate 
companions. Under such circumstances we are told the young 
mind can only accept extreme ideas. The whole social machinery 
must be overturned to please him. It is not his situation that 
should be raised, but that of other people should be lowered. 
Once out of the university, unable to find regular and well-paid 
work, nothing is left for him but to turn rebel, to become a 
Socialist or Terrorist, to make use of the equalising power of 
dynamite. 

For the alteration of such a shocking state of things there is, 
officially considered, but one remedy ; to make higher education, 
as it is in England, the privilege of the higher classes. And this 
is suggested at a time when, in England itself, public opinion is 
inclining in the direction of cheap and general education, and in 
despite of the fact that in other European countries, Austria for 
example, our Russian universities have hitherto been held up as 
models on account of their cheap and democratic nature. For the 
attainment of this evil end it is proposed to augment the university 
fees, to make the entrance examinations more stringent, to intro- 
duce special fees for each examination. The examinations are no 
longer to be carried on by the professors. The work is to be done 
by a special commission of officials. 

After the short account I have given of the proposed Bill, 
English readers will not be surprised to hear that even in the 
Imperial Council a large majority has declared against it. The 
question is not yet settled, but as the Emperor is known to be in 
favor of the " reform," and as by the existing laws he has the 
right to accept the decision of the minority, the Bill is sure to 
become law within a few months. An Englishman may be 
astonished that under such conditions professors should care to 
retain their chairs. His astonishment will be increased when he 
is informed that our professors are amongst the worst paid of the 
professional classes. The highest salary possible in the university 
is £300. A barrister in good practice can make £3,000 to £10,000 
a year. As the corporations of advocates readily accept a pro- 
fessor of law as a member, a teacher, who resigned his chair in 
that science might hope in a year or two to double or triple his 
income. But this hope is not held out to professors of science or 
mathematics. These, unless they can get some special official 
berth, must either retain their chairs or become free teachers. 
This last is, as in all countries, an exceedingly precarious calling. 
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Hence, as the majority of university professorships are held by 
those who have no other means of subsistence, it is clear that the 
majority of the holders are not in a position to throw up their 
posts at once. As to the legal faculties, there will be considerable 
changes in their peraoiMhel, 

I turn from the situation of scientific men in Russia to the 
condition of the literature of that country, as affected by existing 
press legislation. In Russia the number of highly-educated men 
is not considerable. The latest statistics show us that of the 
Moscow population of 900,000 persons, only 3,400 come under the 
category of the highly educated. Professors and students alike 
eke out their livelihood by working for magazines and daily 
papers. As an instance of the close relationship between litera- 
ture and science in Russia, I may mention that Tourgenief nearly 
became a professor of philosophy, and that our great economist 
Tchemischewski tried, before he became one of the editors of 
the Contemporary (Sovremenik), to obtain a professorship of 
general literature at St. Petersburg. I may, therefore, on these, 
as on other grounds, say without exaggeration that the general 
level of our large periodicals is not inferior to that of the English 
magazines. The burning questions of the day are, however, 
necessarily, among those whose treatment in any other sense than 
that accepted by the ruling ministry, is interdicted by the existing 
press legislation ; more accurately by the method of interpretation 
of that legislation. Hence the Russian magazines, as a rule, con- 
tain a considerable number of articles that would be voted too 
heavy for any western review. Dissertations on rent and wages, 
Punic wars and the state of Italy under the Lombards, appear side 
by side with very learned articles on the predecessors of Shake- 
spere, Lessing, and the pre-Lessingian condition of German litera- 
ture. He that is conscious of the abstract way in which social 
questions are treated in Russian magazines, is at first inclined to 
wonder how it is that a certain number of articles are bodily 
excised from the magazines in which they were destined to 
appear, or how it is that in some cases the whole issue is con- 
demned to be burnt. The explanation is not difficult. The 
persecution of the editors is not because they express certain 
ideas, but because they publish articles by certain persons. The 
articles are not signed by their writers, many of whom are exiles 
from their native land. None the less, by the aid of spies, the 
interception of letters, and other disgraceful practices as ordinary 
as these in Russia, the Government succeeds sooner or later, in 
discovering the authors of the unsigned articles. 

That my statements are true is vouched for by the existing 
ministry. That ministry assigns as its reason for the suppression 
of the Awncds of the Fatherland the daring of the magazine in pub- 
lishing articles by " illegal " Russians. I know the social and 
political ideas of the editor, Soltikoff, our greatest Russian satirist. 
I know him to be strongly opposed to the Terrorist party. I can 
answer for him that he is ignorant of even the names of the 
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persons who send him articles from Paris and London. The 
articles are signed with fictitious names, sufficiently Russian in 
appearance to seem genuine. In these articles Russian politics 
ai*e completely avoided. The poetry of Longfellow, or at most 
the ideas of Henry Oeorge, are the kind of subjects treated of, and 
the identity of papers on such subjects would not be matter of 
very particular inquiry. Moreover it is an exaggerated pretence 
to expect an editor, whose nearest colleagues have been— one incar- 
cerated, the other secluded in a small provincial town, to know all 
the biographical particulars of all his contributors. The number 
of the " illegal " amounts to thousands. It is difficult to find a 
family in Russia which has not given one or more members to the 
movement. Thus an editor is under the necessity of ascertaining 
even the first name of anyone who sends him an article. Nicholas 
might be illegal, and Pardus more than legal. 

I pass lastly to the condition of our daily press. The law by 
which it is ruled was borrowed from France at the time of the 
second empire. Our periodicals have to receive three warnings 
before their total suppression. Frenchmen regarded this law as 
tyrannical. We received it with joy as a deliverance. Even with 
such a system of press legislation we might get on well enough 
but for the new authorisations from the Ministry of the Interior 
that are received almost daily by those who have to apply the law. 
Editors are ordered not to treat certain topics. One day the tabooed 
subject may be university reform, another the movements of 
persons belonging to the Imperial family, the third the family 
relations of the Privy-Councillor Marcus. Frequently also it 
happens that after the publication of some literary criticism in the 
feuUletany a letter comes from the censorship department to some 
such effect as the following : ^' If such disgusting articles as that 
you published last time appear again, we shall prohibit the sale of 
your paper in the streets." 

With all this liberty of interpretation the press laws are hardly 
yet all that our ministry would have them. They are not yet 
sufficiently stringent to be as useful as they might be in the 
great ministerial work of preventing the dissolution of society. 
Hence last year we were confronted with the announcement. 
Ministers of the Interior of Justice, of Public Instruction, and the 
Procurator of the High Ecclesiastical Synod are authorised to stop 
every paper whenever its tone is considered by them " not in 
accordance with the welfare of the country." Tolstoi and Count 
Pobedenoscef were lectured by Katkoff, who did not consider the 
tone of the Oolas as in accordance with the welfare of the country. 
As a sequel to the personal reprimand the paper was suppressed. 
For the same reason our largest periodical has recently tmder- 
gone the same fate, the Anncde of the Fatherland^ already mentioned. 
Those who are observing the signs of the times in Russia will be 
little astonished if they find a few months hence that Russian 
thought has no means of expression except by way of underground 
publications. 



JAMES THOMSON. 

2.— The Poet. 

Mb. Dobell's inierestmg memoir contains a note from the Rev. J. W. 
Ebs worth, a gentleman who possesses a '* rare knowledge of onr old 
poetical literature," in which he says of Thomson " Of his genius, 
trae and strong, there can be no question whatever among competent 
judges. If we except Browning, there is no living poet who can be 
considered as his superior.'' I quite concnr in this judgment. Many 
years ago I held that Thomson was second to but one of his contem- 
poraries. While he would have declined to consider one half of this 
statement, he would readily have admitted the other. No one recog- 
nised more fully than he the transcendent genius of Robert Browning, 
whom he had loved and admired from his earliest manhood. Having 
no trace of sentimentality in his own genius, he appreciated Browning's 
robust and subtle intellect and his courageous handling of the greafc 
problems of life, no less than his splendid imagination and his profound 
and varied knowledge. He smiled at those who urged that Browning 
had a strong mind, but could not svng ; and I heard him say that 
Browning's " Saul " was the greatest lyric of the century after 
Shelley's unapproachable " Ode to the West Wind." 

The style is the man, said BufPon ; and I desire to speak of 
Thomson's style before I deal with his general characteristics as a 
poet. I have already said that his great master was Dante, and 
certainly some of Dante's highest qualities appear in his own writings ; 
the stem concision, the purposed use of imagery, the absolute disdain 
of everything meretricious or redundant. His style is like the form 
of an athlete ; he has nothing for show, but everything for use ; 
and there is a sinewy vigor in his most careless movements. This 
partly explains his admiration of Swift, whose mastery of prose is like 
Dante's mastery of verse. Of course there were other points of 
attraction in this case. Thomson had a large share of that keen 
remorseless intellect for which Swift is conspicuous in our literature ; 
and, like Swift^ he was a Pessimist. 

Thomson displayed these essential characteristics of style even in 
his lighter compositions. In those two delightful and unique poems, 
** A Sunday at Hampstead " and *' A Simday up the Biver," his genius 
disports itself with the utmost ease and abandon. But it is, to recur 
to my meti^hor, the diversion of an athlete, not the gambol of a 
'* pursy dtizen." And this very virtue, perhaps, hindered his success 
in those trivial effusions of the muse, which, for want of a better 
name, are called ven de iodiU, His occasional attempts in this line 
were not very happy until shortly before his death. I suppose it is 
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with a man's genius as with his physique ; the strength of either has 
to be tamed to make it fit for a drawing-room. There mnst be a sup- 
pression of emphasis and a cnltivation of snavity and decorom. The 
natural fire must not blaze forth, but sparkle coquettishly through 
artificial screens. During the last few years of his life, Thomson 
appears to have undergone a little of this process by mixing more in 
society than had been his wont ; and that charming poem ^' Modem 
Penelope " shows that he had at last begun to work with dexterity and 
success in a new and graceful vein. 

There is distinction as wefll as individuality in Thomson's style. 
He owed absolutely nothing to the poetical tendency or fashion of his 
time. He read extensively in the best modem authors, and he asuimi- 
lated very much of their thought ; but this natural process in no 
degree made him a borrower or an imitator. Everything he absorbed 
was shaped and colored by his own originality. I do not think I could 
ever mistake a line of his writing for another man's. 

Even in his earliest good work the distinction of Thomson's style 
is apparent. Take the following lines from *'*' The Doom of a City," a 
long, ambitious, and frequently splendid poem, written at the astonish- 
ingly youthful age of twenty-three : — 

** Victors or vanquished in the fearful strife, 
What matters ? — ah, within our mother's breast, 
From toil and tumult, sin and sorrow free, 
Sphered beyond hope and dread, divinely calm, 
They lie, all gathered into perfect rest ; 
And o^er the trance of th3ir Eternity 
The Cypress waves more holy than the pahn." 

Was such a note as this ever struck by any other poet, at the age of 
twenty-three, except Shelley, whose precocity, like his genius, savors 
of the miraculous, and baffles all ordinary rules and calculations ? 

Thomson, I have remarked, was a Pessimist, and he may be called 
the Poet of Pessimism. His life had something to do with his 
philosophy : what man's has not ? for far-reaching as our thought 
may be, we are always the centre of our universe, just as we are 
always the centre of the drama of our dreams. It was of course 
inevitable that one who had throughout life to '* dree his weird" 
should dwell intensely on the dark side of nature. And we can see 
how insistent this mood was when we turn to the last poem he seems 
to have written. It follows some delightful verse, composed in a 
period of buoyancy and enjoyment, and its unspeakable and immeasur- 
able sadness more than suggests the thought that Death came soon 
after, not as the king of terrors, but as the beneficent deliverer. 
" Insomnia " is as profoundly tragic as " The City of Dreadful Night." 
There is no " atar-fire," nor even ** immortal tears." It is written with 
a pen dipped in the blood of a crushed heart, yet with a firm hand 
prompted by an implacable intellect which despises its own agony. 
And, singularly enough^ when we consider the obvious decline in the 
writer's physical vitality^ its whole workmanship easily bears a 
comparison with the most finished portions of his great .masterpiece; 
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written in the fall maturity of Hs powers. I confess I do not qnite 
understand this fact ; and I am still more astonished by the marvellous 
music and magnificent form of ** The Poet and his Muse/' composed 
only a month earlier. Besides these high qualities, so extraordinary 
at such a time, it reveals a ravishing grace of tenderness which I 
imagine few were prepared to meet. 

But to recur. Thomson's life inclined him to a Pessimistic view of 
nature, yet it must not be supposed that his philosophy was merely a 
matter of temperament. He was little of a cynic and less of a mis- 
anthrope, and you could not have inferred his philosophy from his 
ordinary conversation. He was naturally chary of talking about 
his ideas, even to his intimate friends, but when he broke through 
his customary reticence he spoke with the quiet gravity of intense 
conviction. I well remember the first time he ever conversed with me= 
on the subject. It was a still summer's evening, and we sat together 
on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea. We smoked and chatted for 
a long time, and growing more and more communicative under the 
influence of that tender sunset, we gradually sank into the depths. I 
foDud his Pessimism as stubborn as adamant. It was not a mood, but 
a philosophy, the settled conviction of a keen spectator of the great 
drama of life. He admitted that he had no special reason to scorn hin 
fellows ; on the contrary, he had met many good friends, who had 
treated him *' better than he deserved." But all that was beside the 
question. He denied the reality of progress in the world ; there was 
revolution, but no forward movement; the balance of good and evil 
remained through all changes unchanged ; and eventually the human 
race, with all its hopes and fears, its virtues and crimes, its triumphs 
and failures, would be swept into oblivion. In cjnclusion, he quoted 
Shakespeare, a very rare thing with him ; and he rose from his seat 
with Prosperous matchless words upon his lips. Farther speech were 
impertinence. We walked homewards in silence, broken only once 
or twice by a trivial word on some accident of the road. 

Thomson's Pessimism was that of Buddha, and his Nirvana was the 
grave. Those who wish to study his views should read first his two 
prose pieces " Proposals for the Speedy Extinction of Evil and Misery " 
and " A Lady of Sorrow." In the former of these there is a fine play 
of wit round a grim subject, and a strenuous exercise of intellect such 
as few men in one generation are endowed with ; in the latter there is 
an obvious mastery over imaginative and impassioned prose, such as 
De Quincey himself might have envied. Then let them read " The 
City of Dreadful Night." This poem is Thomson's masterpiece. It is 
ths poem of Pessimism. It bears no resemblance to any other poem 
known to me. Perfectly unique ; full of intellect, imagination, and 
passion ; noble in style, with its varied metre, its admirable use of 
double rhymes, and its fine, scholarly, but unpedantic English ; it 
stands aptoii from the crowd of contemporary works as one of the few 
great poems which a century prod aces. 

I may here remark, in passing, that there is Jittle point in Mr. 
Ebsworth's lament over Thomson's scepticism as a '^ hindrance to his 
being generally accepted." Thomson was an Atheist, and his concep- 
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tions of the universe and man's position and destiny in it were not, as 
Mr. Ebsworth hints, expressed "chiefly in footnotes." They were 
wrought into the texture of his principal poems. Not only in his later 
writings do we find an abandonment of the religious phrases so fre- 
quently occurring in his early compositions ; we find a certain scorn 
of such youthful infirmities and a resolute hostility to orthodox ideas. 
In " The City of Dreadful Night " the preacher in that awful cathedral 
to those desolate " spectral wanderers " proclaims that he has searched 
the universe for " some solace for their wild unrest." 

" And now at last authentic word I bring, 
Witnessed by every dead and living tMng ; 

Good tidings of great joy for you, for all : 
There is no God ; no Fiend with names divine 
Made us and tortures us ; if we must pine. 
It is to satiate no Being^s galL 

** It was the dark delusion of a dream. 
That living Person conscious and supreme, 

Whom we must curse for cursing us with life ; 
Whom we must curse because the life He gave 
Could not be buried in the quiet grave. 

Could not be killed by poison or by knife. 

*' This little life is all we must endure, 
The grave's most holy peace is ever sure ; 
We fall asleep and never wake again.** 

A similar Atheism is expressed in in one of his last poems, " A Voice 
from the Nile," where Man, the alien in Nature's family, is said — 

<( to cherish dreams 
And brood on visions of eternity. 
And build religions in his broodmg brain." 

" Vane's Story," written in 1864, is rather Agnostio than Atheistic 
but it abounds with scorn of theology and theologians. These last, 
indeed, in a Eabelaisian passage, are described as — 

" our fellow-insect fry 
Who creep and hop and itch and pry. 
The Gk>dhead*s lice, the swarming fleas, 
in Jove^s great bed of slumbrous ease." 

Or what does Mr. Ebsworth think of the following passage from the 
same poem? 

** If any human soul at all 

Must die the second death, mu^t fall 

Into that gulph of quenchlesR flam**. 

Which keeps its victims still the s%me, 

Unpurified as unconsumed. 

To everlasting torments doomed ; 

Then I give God my scorn and hate, 

And turning back from Heaven's gate 

(Suppose me got there !) bow. Adieu ! 

Almighty Devils damn me tool'" 

Now, as there are, 8o £ar as I know, only two footnotes to all Thomson's 
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poems, and as these strong passages occiir in his greatest and most 
careful compositions, I think the less Mr. Ebsworth says about 
Thomson's scepticism appearing '* chiefly in footnotes " the better. 

Mr. Dobell very justly says that the interest of Thomson's poems 
*' depends upon the skill with which he has rendered his personal 
feelings interesting to the readers, rather than to his having 
dramatically expressed the thoughts and feelings of others." Yet we 
should not conclude that he was devoid of dramatic power. He 
certainly could not have written a play or a novel, for, as he once 
said to me, he had ** no head for plots," his intellect being rather 
analytic than constructive. But as certainly he could write a narrative 
poem, as he has decisively shown in his '' Weddah and Om-El- 
Bondain." I have seen a letter from Mr. Swinburne, highly eulogising 
this remarkable work, and rapturously celebrating *' the man's forth- 
right triumphant power.'' It 3ombines the free movement of Byron 
with the rich color of Keats, and the dramatic passion which was 
lacking in the one with the virility which was lacking in the other. 
It treats nobly a noble theme, and I doubt whether Hobert Browning 
himself could have treated it better, or so well. This poem alone would 
suffice to give its author a lofty reputation. 

There is also dramatic power of a kind in " Sunday at Hampstead " 
and '* Sunday up the Biver." These delightful poems must not be 
supposed to express the author's personal experiences. When I con- 
veyed to him a lady's objection to the colors of the rower's costume in 
the latter poem, he replied with a slight sneer, " Do they think I ever 
went boating in that style? I write what I have seen." We may 
call these poems, in Browning's phrase, dramatic idyls. When 
'* Sunday up the Blver " was first published in Fraser's Mayazine^ 
Froude, its then editor, and Kingsley his friend, prevailed on Thomson 
to terminate it with that glorious lyric ** Could we float thus ever " 
ending at ** Floating on for ever upon the flowing sea." But he knew 
all along that this was a mistake. It was dramatically false; the 
boaters should be brought back to the common world they started 
from ; and so, when Thomson republished the poem fifteen years later, 
he restored its original conclusion. 

Mr. Swinburne, said Thomson to me once, has the finest lyrical 
faculty since Shelley ; although, of course, he recognised that he was 
as a poet greatly Shelley's ii]iS6rior. I think Thomson's own lyrical 
faculty, though perhaps not so prompt as Swinburne's, was quite as 
fiBe, and he has the advantage of ringing always in a human tone. 
Where shall we find anything in Swinburne to beat, or even equal 
this?— 
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As we rush, as we rush in the Train, 
The trees and the houses go wheeling back, 

Buc the starry heavens above the plain 
Come flyiog on our track. 

** All the beautiful stars of the sky, 

The silver doves of the forest of Night, 
Over ihe dull earth swarm and fly, 
Compauions of our flight 
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" We will rush ever on without fear ; 
Let the gaol be far, the flight be fleet ! 
For we carry the Heavens with us, Dear, 
While the Earth slips from our feet ! *' 

What a glorious jewel of song ! It might flash proudly in the 
crown of a supreme poet. Contrast with tbis the sonorous and splendid 
finale of " The City of Dreadful Night." Then turn to " He Heard 
her Sing/' written only a few months before his death, and. observe 
how the lyrical faculty is not only unimpaired, but enriched with new 
energy and ardor. 

And the Voice flowed on and on, and ever it swelled as it poured, 

Till the stars that throbbed as they shone seemed throbbing with it in accord; 

Till the moon herself in my dream, still Empress of all the night, 

Was only that voice supreme translated into pure light : 

And I lost all sense of the earth though I still had sense of the sea ; 

And I saw the stupendous girth of a tree like the Norse World-Tree ; 

And its branches filled all the sky, and the deep sea watered its root. 

And the clouds were its leaves on high aod the stars were its silver fruit ; 

Tet the stars were the notes of the singing and the moon was the voiee of 

the soug. 
Through the vaiHt of the firmament ringing and swelling resistlessly strong ; 
And the whole vast night was a shell for that music of manifold might. 
And was strained by the stress of the swell of the music yet vaster than 

night. 
And I saw as a crystal fountain, whose shaft was a column of light 
More high than the loftiest mountain, ascend the abyss of the night ; 
And its spray filled all the sky, and the clouds were the clouds of its spray, 
Which glittered in star-points on high and filled with pure silver the bay ; 
And ever in rising and railing it sang as it rose and it fell. 
And the heavens with their pure azure walling all pulsed with the pulse of 

its swell. 
For the stars were the notes of the singing and the moon was the voice of 

the song 
Through the vaidt of the firmament ringing and swelling ineffably strong ; 
And the whole vast night was a shell for that music of manifold might. 
And was strained by the stress of the swell of the music yet vaster than 

night: 
And the fountain m swelling and soaring and filling beneath and above, 
Grew flushed with red fire in outpouring, transmuting great power into love. 
Great power with a greater love flushing, immense and intense and supreme. 
As if ful the World's heart-blood outgushing ensanguined the trance of my 

dream; 
And the waves of its blood seemed to dash on the shore of the st^y to the 

cope 
With the stress of the flre of a passion and yearning of limitless scope, 
Vast fire of a passion and yearning, keen torture of rapture intense, 
A most unendurable burning consuming the soul with the sense : — 
« Love, love only, for ever ; love with its torture of bliss ; 
All the world's glories can never equal two souls in one kiss : 
Love, and ever love wholly ; love in all time and all space ; 
Life is consummate then solely in the death of a burning embrace.*' 

I am deceived if there is anything in " Hesperia " to equal this, or even 
in the grandest chorus of '* Brectheus." I know of only one poem, 
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outside Robert Browning, to set qnite beside it, and that is Gfeorge 
Meredith's " Shemselnihar." 

Space fails me to mark a tithe of Thomson's fine lyrics. I can only 
refer to one more, the episode of the Fountain in "Vane's Story.'* 
Three pages of such perfect poetry are rare in any man's work. .Vnd 
I am content to rest there. Thomson might take that alone as his 
passport to immortality. 



WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 

PART II. 



{Concluded from page 317.) 

Hayino coUected some friends, they came in the night, speared the 
man who had killed his brother, then cutting most of the flesh off his 
body, carried it away in triumph on the points of their spears. 

After this affair the Yaawangis lived a very roving life, but 
ultimately settled at a place called Koodgingmurrah, from a root 
which abounds there. Here another tribe joined them, and in a few 
days there was, as usual, a dispute about a woman. In the fight 
which ensued, Buckley was nearly killed by a boomerang, which split 
his shield in two. It had not been aimed at him, but at his supposed 
brother-in-law, for white men were then considered sacred, and never 
hurt except they were supposed to have belonged to a hostile tribe in 
their previous state. In spite of Buckley's entreaties, the man was 
severely punished, though he expressed great contrition for having 
thrown the boomerang, and explained that his fault was quite 
accidental. 

When the fight was over, the Yaawangis moved on, and settled for 
the winter on the borders of a lake. Here life was rather dull, 
enlivened only by musical entertainments, of which the natives were 
passionately fond. At nighb-fall some members of a family would 
stretch their skin rugs over their knees and begin beating on them, 
while others kept time by striking sticks together. The neighbors 
soon did likewise, and^ one after another, the families joined in, till 
at last a thumping chorus rose from the whole encampment, and was 
kept up till daylight. 

In their leisure time the women occupied themselves by netting 
head-bands, which they did very beautifully, though they used their 
fingers only, no instrument of any kind being employed by them. 
They also made necklaces, on which they strung pieces of shell, teeth 
of kangaroo, feathers, etc. As ornaments, they also wore nose-rings 
made from the bones of birds and suspended from the inside of their 
nostrils. The men spent a great deal of time at their toilets, greasing 
and painting themselves in fantastic fashion. Their beards were 
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either singed o£P with a fire stick, or plucked ont with mussel shells* 
They had a great aversion to grey hairs, and the women were very 
diligent in ridding their husbands of them. 

For about a month in the spring their food was principally the 
large white ants, whose nests are found in hollow trees. When seek- 
ing them a tree was struck sharply with a tomahawk. If any ants 
showed themselves, a hole was made for the hand, and the insects 
scooped out into baskets. To prepare them for eating, they were 
placed on slips of bark about three feet long by one foot wide, and 
held over a fire till sufficiently roasted. 

About this time the Yaawangis had to take a very serious matter 
into consideration ; this was the condition of their tomahawks, which 
had seen much service, and were mostly worn out. They only knew 
one place where the hard black stone called karkeen was to be pro- 
cured, and no other would answer their purpose. All the tribes who 
inhabited the district where it was found combined to resist the 
intrusion of strangers and refused to barter their speciality. However, 
by sending a well-armed party of resolute fighting men, a supply was 
obtained, and they proceeded to manufacture their weapons from it. 

The blocks were first split into flakes of convenient thickness and 
suitable pieces selected for various purposes. These were ground on 
rough granite to the required shape. The smaller pieces served for 
scrapers, arrow-heads and spears, the larger, weighing from four to 
fourteen pounds, were reserved for tomahawks. When finished, the 
blade was fixed into a strong handle of split wood and lashed with 
prepared sinews, gum being used to fill all cavities and make the 
fixing secure. 

As time passed on circumstances occurred which broke up the tribe, 
and at last only two or three families remained together. One day they 
saw a party of natives coming towards them. Having passed at some 
little distaiice they halted, and began daubing themselves with clay 
and ochre. Evidently they intended an attack, and presently came 
towards the camp shaking their spears and brandishing their war 
clubs. Happily a small river lay between the parties and before their 
enemies could cross it the women and children had time to escape. 

Confident in their numbers the strangers made a furious assault. 
Buckley's reputed brother-in-law had a spear sent right through his 
body. His wife seeing what had occurred, left her covert and came to 
assist him, but was instantly surrounded and killed. The savages then 
came back to where the wounded man was lying. Seeing them 
approach, he sprang up and speared the foremost through the arm ; 
the rest rushed on and speedily despatched him, and his son, trying to 
defend his father, shared the same fate. 

Buckley expected that his turn would come next, but no one raised 
a hand against him, for even in their fury they respected the man who 
had been made white. He afterwards learned that this attack resulted 
from one of their superstitions. A man much respected by his tribe 
died from the bite of a snake, and as Buckley's brother-in-law had a 
charm which was supposed to influence snakes, they imputed their 
comrade's death to him, and avenged it accordingly. 
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This occurrence was a great grief to Buckley. His slaughtered 
Mends had always treated him with the greatest kindness, and for a 
time he wept inconsolably. As he sat alone in the hut, a tall, powerful 
savage came and demanded the dead man's spears. These Buckley 
refused to give up, and made so fierce a demonstration that the 
intruder desisted and contented himself with requiring the white man 
to take the weapons, rugs and store of salt-fish to where his wife and 
family were waiting, assuring him at the same time of his goodwill 
and protection. On these, however, Buckley did not care to rely, so 
having tied the weapons together, and rolled up the rugs as tightly as 
possible, he stole away unobserved, crossed the river and made for the 
bush, taking every precaution to avoid pursuit. 

After travelling for miles he fell in with a friendly tribe, and told 
them what had occurred. They immediately prepared to revenge the 
slaughter, and, giving him directions where to meet them, departed 
on the expedition. 

The place indicated was on the other side of the river Barwin, and 
the next day he reached it. Having selected a spot which commanded 
a view of all the country round, he erected a hut and made a fire-place, 
fenced round with bark and turf so that the fiames should not be seen. 
Here he remained several days anxiously looking for his friends. At 
last one evening he saw a light coming across the plain in his direction. 
As it was not usual for a tribe having friendly intentions to travel 
by night this occasioned him great alarm. He put oat his fire, hid 
the spears, rugs and fish, and concealed himself in a clamp of high 
rushes which was near at hand. Presently he heard female voices, and 
listened attentively. " Where can he have gone ?" asked one. And her 
companions answered with various conjectures. Satisfied that all was 
right, Buckley came out of his hiding place, and was cordially 
welcomed by them. 

They were five young women belonging to the tribe from which 
he had lately parted. Their tidings were not very cheerful. An attack 
had been made on those who had slain his friends, and three of their 
warriors had been killed. They had just burnt the bodies of the Yaa- 
wangis, when the enemy, having been reinforced, made a counter- 
attack, and the women had fied to escape being captured or slain. The 
poor creatures were dreadfully hungry and fatigued, so Buckley 
divided his provisions among them, and then placed his hut at their 
disposal. Next morning two of them departed, but the others remained 
several days waiting for their tribe, when, as they did not appear, 
they also started to look for them. 

Buckley then returned to the scene of the massacre, collected the 
ashes of his friends, and buried them in a turf-mound as he best could. 
Having thus paid them his last respects he came back to his hut on 
the Barwin, and the next morning the friendly tribe arrived as they 
had promised. They endeavored to persuade him to join them per- 
manently, but he was weary of savage life and sick of its atrocities. 
Besides he could place but little dependence in their professions of 
kindness, so he declined to accompany them, when they departed for 
an inland station. 
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As soon as they were gone, Backley packed up his belongings, and 
in a little time was travelling towards the sea. Having come to a 
place called Mangawhwnz, where there was a well of fresh water, he 
built a hut and passed several months in tolerable comfort. Bat the 
longing to return to civilisation grew stronger and stronger in him, 
and he was constantly on the watch, hoping that some ship would 
appear in the offing and take him out of his solitude. At that time, 
however, there was but little traffic in those seas, so at last, weary 
of waiting, he again moved on. 

It was now winter, and the weather having become very severe, 
he built a more substantial hut near the Karaaf river. Roots were 
plentiful in this locality^ and these were his main dependence as fish 
were often very scarce ; and having no dog, he could not catch kangaroo. 
One day, while watching for fish, he saw a large shoal of bream come 
into the river and make their way up for a considerable distance. When 
the tide turned they came down with it and went to sea again. Aa 
this happened repeatedly it occurred to Buckley that if he could erect 
such a weir as years ago he had seen in England, he would always 
have an abundance of food. Having selected a suitable spot, where 
the tide did not rise above two feet he set to work making faggots of 
rushes and branches of trees. Then he prepared a number of stakes, 
drove them into the river-bed at low water, and placed the faggots 
between them. In a short time his weir was completed, and answered 
admirably. Hundreds of fish were caught in it, many of them weigh- 
ing over three pounds, and scarcity was at an end. 

One day while collecting the fish Buckley heard some one call 
" Amadeat " (white man), and looking up, saw two men, two women 
and several children coming towards him. Recognising them as 
belonging to the tribe of his old friends, he hastened to welcome them. 
They had thought him lost to them, and the women cried with joy at 
finding him safe. As the natives had a good store of kangaroo flesh 
and gum, and as Buckley could provide abundance of fish, they made a 
grand feast and spent hours in narrating their adventures since they 
parted. When Buckley explained his mode of entrapping fish, they 
capered with delight, patted him on the back, and said he deserved 
thiee or four wives for the invention. Lest however he should take 
them at their word and claim their spouses, they ordered them to go 
away. This however the women refused to do, stamping and beating 
on the ground to express their dissatisfaction with the proposed 
arrangement ; consequently they were allowed to remain. 

The party stayed some days spearing fish, and then made an 
excursion to a salt lake, about five miles o£E, to collect roots and gum. 
After remaining there a few days they returned to the Karaaf, and one 
of the natives went to fetch the rest of the tribe which was remaining. 
They soon appeared, bringing with them a quantity of kangaroo, and, 
liking Buckley's arrangements, pitched their huts beside him. 

The white man was now held in high esteem and respected as a 
public benefactor. The Yaawangis heard of the massacre of their friends 
with great indignation, and duly vowed vengeance for it. But fish, 
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roots and wombata were plentiful, and, lofch to leave such excellent 
quarters, the expedition was constantly delayed. 

Their mode of catching wombats was very singular. A boy or girl 
entered one of the burrows feet first, and crept in till the animal was 
touched. Then a great outcry was raised by the child and it beat the 
roof of the burrow to incUcate where the creature had made its 
lair. Those above listened attentively with their ears pressed close 
to the ground, and as soon as they heard the beating, began digging 
with sharp-pointed sticks. They usually struck the burrow correctly, 
and as the game made no resistance, there was little difficulty in 
aecuriag it. But the labor of digging so deeply with such instruments 
was very considerable, and the savages soon wearied of it. 

Afteor remaining a long time in the sole possession of the place 
they were joined by the Patnaroo and Warwarroo tribes, who erected 
bark huts, and remained peaceably for several days, enjoying the 
hunting and fishing. Then the Patnaroos suddenly surrounded the 
Yaawangis and speared one of their young men, because he had been 
promised a girl that one of the Patuaroos had a fancy for. Having 
thus disposed of her betrothed they seized upon the bride, and when 
her friends remonstrated threatened to spear them also. This affair 
broke up the encampment. 

Betrothals among the natives often take place as soon as a girl is 
born. After she is promised to a man her mother never speaks to him 
voluntarily, but avoids both him and his brothers as much as possible. 
If any of them intend visiting the camp it is intimated to her, so that 
she may get out of the way. If by any chance they meet she covers 
her face with her rug. If they send her a present of food she rubs her 
face and hands with charcoal before receiving it. If a skin rug be given 
her she lets her husband wear it for some time before accepting it. 
The reason for these customs is a belief that parents become much 
older when their children are married, and that a woman's hair will 
turn grey if she sees her intended son-in-law. 

The Yaawangis next removed to a place called MuUemungo- 
beed, situated in the middle of an extensive plain, and having 
several wells of good water. So soon as the huts were built some 
of the men went back to the tree on which the murdered 
young man had been suspended. They brought away the lower part 
of the body, leaving the rest undisturbed. When they returned to 
the camp the women began their usual lamentations and burnt 
themselves with fire-sticks. The fiesh was placed between heated 
stones, and when roasted, it was divided among the natives and eaten 
by them as a mark of respect to the deceased. The patelloa or knee- 
caps were carefully cleaned, tied up in a net made of hair, twisted 
with bark, and treasured as an affectionate memorial of the dead. 

Being again thoroughly disgusted with their proceedings, Buckley 
left the natives and returned to his old hut at Karaaf. There, how- 
ever, he was soon joined by a friendly tribe, who settled near him for 
some time. The white man's loneliness excited their compassion, and 
after long deliberation it was decided that he should marry. He was not 
consulted in the matter, but a good-looking young widow without any 
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fiainily was selected and brought to his hat ; a wedding feast was given 
and then the pair were left to make the best of it. The union however 
was not of long duration, for after a few months a party of men 
entered the hut, laid hands on the woman and carried her off, no great 
reluctance bsing manifested on her part. Several of his friends urged 
Buckley to take the usual revenge, but he refused to do. In the end 
this woman was speared by the native who had abducted her on 
account of an intrigue she carried on with another man. This led to 
an altercation and ended in a fight, when a good many heads were 
broken. A grand corrobberree was then held by the natives, while 
Buckley consoled himself by taking charge of a little blind boy and 
his younger sister — ^the children of his late brother-in-law. 

Joining two families who were going to a place called Bearrock, 
Buckley supported his children by catching eels, which thronged a 
chain of water-holes in that locality. One night, just as they were 
lying down to sleep, one of the women heard a rustling in the bushes 
as if people were approaching. She immediately warned her friends, 
and after a brief consultation the two men went out to ascertain who 
the strangers were, leaving Buckley in charge of the women and 
children. In a short time they returned and reported that they had 
seen a number of men standing round a fire. All their possessions 
were immediately collected, some embers were put into one of the 
buckets and covered over with turf; then the party divided, and 
silent and wary they stole off in search of safer resting places. 
Buckley chose the top of a small conical hill near the seashore, whence 
he could view for a considerable distance all round. In the morning 
he observed some people coming towards him, and was much relieved 
to find they were the friends from whom he had parted in the dark. 
They had decided on going inland, but as this did not suit Buckley's 
views they went without him. 

When they were gone he wandered for some time along the sea 
shore, feeding himself and the children upon shell-fish, and then 
returned to his old hut on the Karaaf river. He found the place just 
as he left it, only the weir was open and empty of fish. However he 
soon repaired it, and after several disappointments succeeded in en- 
trapping a large shoal, and again lived in abundance. 

After a time they were joined by a man and his wife, and the little 
community dwelt for a while in perfect harmony. One evening a 
young man belonging to another tribe claimed their hospitality. 
After remaining several days he was taken ill and died, in spite of all 
their efforts to save him. This event caused them much distress, and 
resulted in their leaving the place. While wandering about they fell 
in with the family of the deceased, who expressed great astonishment 
and rage on hearing of his death, insisting that it had been brought 
about by foul play. Finding that the little blind boy had lived in the 
same hut as the young man they assumed that he had by some means 
destroyed their relative and determined to revenge themselves upon 
him. Accordingly they forced the poor child away from his protector 
and immediately killed and roasted him. 

Unable to save the boy, Buckley took the little girl, and while the 
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savages were feasting on her brother, stole away with her into the bash. 
There he fell in with the tribe of the man to whom she was betrothed 
and told them what had occurred. They immediately vowed ven- 
geance, and several of them set oat to accomplish it. In a few days 
they returned triumphantly, having satisfied their honor by killing two 
of their enemies' children. 

Buckley now determined to hand over the girl to her intended 
husband, though the natives were desirons that she should remain 
some time longer in his charge. Having done this he left the 
encampment and wandeied about alone, at times feeling very 
miserable and longing for companionship. One day he was suddenly 
joined by a young native woman. She had run away from her tribe 
who were fighting with another tribe, and was very glad of the food 
and shelter that Buckley could offer her. She remained with him for 
some time, making all sorts of excuses for not going back to her 
friends. After some months however they fell in with them and she 
was obliged to rejoin her family. 

Buckley, too, joined the tribe, which after a time settled at a place 
called Bangibarra. Here a joyful surprise awaited him. One day he 
saw some natives coming along, one of whom carried a flag over his 
shoulders. They told him they had seen a ship laying at anchor in 
Port Phillip Bay and had watched her for several days. She had 
removed to another anchorage, and shortly after a boat was hoisted 
out in which all hands proceeded up the river. As soon as the sailors 
were out of sight three of the natives swam along side and climbed on 
board. The colors fir&t attracted their attention, and these they soon 
hauled down. Then they took rope, sails, and other things which they 
thought might prove useful. They had just completed thuir selection 
when the crew were seen returning. Forthwith the natives de- 
camped, carrying off their plunder to the bush. The sailors had 
followed and fired at them, but at too great a distance to injure the 
plunderers. Since then the ship had moved further from the shore 
and was now beyond their reach. 

A council was held, and the natives were very anxious tha* 
Buckley should endeavor to decoy the crew on shore so that the ship, 
boats and cargo might be captured From this he endeavored to diver* 
them, but he determined to communicate with the ship if possible* 
Accordingly he went down to the beach alone, and tried to attract 
attention. Several people were on deck, and they occasionally looked 
attentively at him, but he had forgotten the English language, and 
failed to make himself understood. About noon a boat put off and 
came towards him, and he thought his deliverance was at hand, but 
when only about three hundred yards off they hoisted a sail, and, dis- 
regarding his frantic supplications, ran up the river till they reached a 
small island, on which they landed. 

Buckley followed as fast as he could and crossed over to where they 
were cutting wood, but by the time he reached the spot they had 
completed their cargo and were moving off. Vainly did the poor 
fellow strive to tell them who he was \ he could only utter unintelligible 
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cries, which they laughed at, and make gestures that they mocked 
pitilessly. Still he persisted, and, wading into the water, endeavored 
to join them, but their gans were pointed at him, and he was ulti- 
mately compelled to retreat. Broken-hearted by such treatment he 
sat on the bank watching the boat glide down the river till she 
reached the ship. He saw her hauled on board, heard the click of the 
windlass as the anchor was hove in, saw the sailors climb the rigging 
and unfurl the sails, and watched the vessel slowly move away, till 
passing round a headland she disappeared altogether. 

He was not however destined to remain a wanderer much longer. 
The tribe was again broken up, and the various families returned to 
their favorite camping places, only one old man and his family 
remaining. One day, as they were out gathering roots, two young 
natives were seen coming towards them, and waving their spears, on 
the ends of which were fastened cotton handkerchiefs. 

They explained that they had met three white and two colored men 
whom they had never seen before, and that the white men had given 
them the handkerchiefs. Buckley inquired if they had seeii any ships, 
and was told that there was one, but that she had gone away, leaving 
this party behind. They had erected two white houses, and had 
plenty of provisions, blankets, tomahawks, etc.. The two young men 
had been despatched to summon another tribe, and as soon as it 
arrived the strangers were to be set upon, murdered, and their goods 
divided among the natives. 

This intelligence caused Buckley much anxiety, but there was no 
time to be lost. As soon as the two men resumed their journey he 
set off for the spot where the white men were encamped. This was at 
some distance, and it was not till the next day that he reached it, bat 
at length he came in sight of the tents and of a long pole near tbem, 
from which a Union Jack was streaming. Then he halted, overwhelmed 
with conflicting emotions, and sorely puzzled by the peculiarity of his 
situation. 

As an escaped convict he was still liable to the penalties the law 
decreed, and if he joined his countrymen he might only be surrender- 
ing his liberty to receive punishment. Just then one of the white men 
took a bucket and went with it to a well. Buckley followed him there 
and had a full view of the encampment. He also saw that the natives 
had settled close to the tents and were gathered round their flres in a 
state of great excitement. Presently some of tbem observed him, and 
pointed him out to the white man. Then he walked up and sealed him- 
self among them. 

The white men were evidently much puzzled with his appearance, 
and surveyed him with great curiosity. At length one of them came 
near and asked several questions which he did not understand. Then 
he offered him some bread, calling it by its rame. Buckley repeated 
the word after him, and then other words that he had used. Gradually 
a cloud seemed to pass from his brain, and he began to remember 
something of their meaning, and partly by signs, partly by articula- 
tions, managed to make them undersea nd that he was a European, on 
which t'.iey took him to their tent and gave him some biscuit, tea and 
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meat. He conld not explain himself to them, bnt showed his arm, on 
which W. B. was tattooed. This led them to suppose that he was a 
seaman who long ago had been shipwrecked, and they treated him 
with every possible kmdness. 

Soon he began to comprehend that they intended to remain in the 
oonntry ; that se^reral ratives whom they supposed to be oh'efs had 
been in treaty with them, and, as they understood, had ceded them a 
quantity of land in exchange for a variety of articles which they had 
demanded of them. 

As the natives had no chief, and acknowledged no personal property 
in land, Buckley knew that a trick had Veen played upon the settlers, 
but could ficd no means of explaining this to them. In a day or two 
however he was able to converse a little and did so, giving them also 
much useful information about the country. 

Meantime the tribe which had been sent for began to anive, and 
the natives were assembled in large numbers. The ship he found had 
gone to Launceston and would return in a few days with the main 
body of the colonists and further supplies. The question was, could 
the attack be deferred till then, or would the natives fall upon those 
who were in their power and too few to make much resistance. 

Day by day fresh parties arrived, and as their numbers increased 
so did the excitement of the savages. A- crisis was evidently at hrnd. 
At kst it was intimated to Buckley that the attack would be made 
forthwith, and unless he assisted in it he would be murdered with his 
countrymen. His position was one of extreme difficulty. If he 
informed the settlers of their danger, in their panic they would 
probably resort to violerce, and thereby ensure their own destruction. 
If he said nothing they might be attacked without warning. At last, 
after giving the matter full consideration, he went to the natives, told 
them that he quite approved of their plan, and would help to carry it 
out, but recommended that they should wait till the ship arrived, as 
then the plunder would be much greater. 

This manoeuvre answered for a few days, but no ship appearing, the 
natives became very impatient and prepared for an immediate attack. 
Buckley then told the white men to be on their guard, and seizing a 
gun threatened to kill the first native who raised a hand against the 
strangers, but promised them all presents in abundance if they would 
quietly await the arrival of the ship. This again pacified them, and 
they turned their thoughts to hunting and fishing, but the next few 
days were an anxious time for the little party of colonists, as with the 
childlike instability natural to savages, their formidable neighbors 
might at any moment resume their hostile intentions, and, by a sudden 
rush master and massa«3re them. Consequently the white men were 
always on their guard, and ever had their arms in readiness. 

At last, gazing across the bay, Buckley made out the ship in the 
distance and hastened to give the pleasing intelligence to both parties. 
The white men were of course much relieved, and, at first the natives 
were wild in their demonstrations of joy, but they soon began to doubt 
if their treachery would be allowed to pass unpunished, and anxiously 
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asked Buckley if it would be safe for them to remain. He speedily 
reassured them, and they decided to await the ship's arrival. 

The tide was ebbing when she ran up the bay, and she touched 
on a sandbank, and had to remain there till the tide rose. Messrs. 
Bateman and Wedge, the leaders of the enterprise, landed by the boat. 
They were naturally much surprised to see Buckley, but finding he 
was well acquainted with the natives and likely to be useful, asked him 
to join them permanently, and this he consented to do. Two bags of 
biscuits were, by his advice, brought £rom the ship and distributed 
among the natives at a grand corrobberree, which was held that night to 
the great delight of the new comers. 

In due time the ship floated and was brought close to the shore, 
when all the stores were landed, aud the next day she sailed to bring a 
further supply. Mr. Wedge wrote by her to the Governor of the 
colony, giving a sketch of Buckley's career, and on the ship's return 
had the satisfaction of presenting lum with a free pardon. 

Buckley remained some time with the colonists, and visited Mel- 
bourne, Ctoelang and Hobart Town, at which place he was appointed 
assistant store-keeper to the Emigrants Home. After this he was 
gate-keeper to the Female Nursery, and when too old to work, had a 
small pension allowed him, and ended his days in peace. 

R. B. Holt. 
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China appears to be beginning to adopt the ideas of Western civilisation) 
for a translation of Mr. Herbert Spencer's " Education '* has just reached tiiis 
country. The translator, Y. K. Yen, sajrs in his English i>reface, *• Believing 
that it will aid in reforming the prestnt narrow education in my country, and 
tbusbe the means of promoting her progress," he has translated the first of 
the essays. Mr. Spencer's <' Education " has been translated into every living 
language of Europe, into Japanese and Chinese, and, it is believed, int > 
several of the vernacular languages of India. — Athmo&um, 

Yiscouirr Hampden in distributing prizes and certificates in connexion 
with the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations in the Dome at Brighton, 
expressed his satisfaction at the nimiber of ladies who had taken part in the 
examinations, and his opinion that the field of labor for the gentler sex should 
be as open as possible. But he did not desire to see women taking part in 
political life, unless he found that by a large majority they desired to do so. 
Until then he should decline to entertain sach a proposition. — ^Thus far the 
newspaper report We were not aware that Viscount Hampden's views on 
this subject were of such importance. Does he imagine that men can open 
every sphere to women but politics and keep that as a preserve for themselves V 
If so, he mistakes human nature, and especially female human nature. 
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The bishops have evidently been moved by Mr. Wil]i«'s motion in ibe 
Commons and by the closeness of the division. On the homoeopathic principle 
of Svmilia svminma cwrcmUm the ablest prelate the bishop of Carlisle has 
bronght forward a motion. He tries to parry the Willisian onslaught by 
moving for a retom of all the storms that have visited the British islands 
during the past ten years without warning from the meteorological offices. 
The return moved for is, of course, an official, not an actual one. Ooce upon 
a time the fathers of the Church took upon themselves the function of 
explaining, if not of regulating the meteorology of Europe. Nowadays one 
of them invokes, not deity, but the meteorological office. Tem^ora mutmUur 
et aaeerdotes, mutanintr in iUis. 

We are not likely to be accused of sympathy with pension-giving generally. 
]f ever a pension was desirable or deserved that of £250 to Dr. J. A. H. 
IMurray is the one. The remarkable work done by Dr. Murray, and onlv to 
be done by him among Englishmen, has involved actual money- loss to him. 
It. is a sadly significant comment on the existing state of things that a man 
engaged upon a Dictionary of the English language has at the same time to 
play the part of a schoolmaster. 

That genius may shock the proprieties is an assured fact in this country, 
Adelina Patti, accompanied, we presume, by Signer Nicolini, returns to her 
castle in Wales under triumphal arches abd amidst the booming of cannon. 
Society that cannot do without its artists, pardons their sins against its strange 
code of morals. It is nothing but right and just that the artist should be 
judged only as the artist. But our prude Society cuts ordinary people who 
sin against its fancies, and worships without wincing actors, singers, artists, 
musicians, whose lives whilst not really out of harmony with what is right are 
certainly in cooflict with custom. The Society that quite wisely and rightly 
admits within its more or less gilded saloons Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 
and no questions asked, as hopeful advertisementa for lost property have it— 
that same Society sends into exUe less giited folk if their marital relationships 
has anything of ambiguity about them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury does not believe that the teaching in 
Board Schools is worthless. This is satisfactory. But he believes also that 
voluntary schools are not in immediate danger. That is uot so satisfactory, for 
the voluntary schools are the hotbeds of the vice of religion. The Archbishop 
declared against free schools. It is in keeping with the profession that has 
always opposed freedom in every form that its head in England is against 
freedom m education. 

The pressure brought to bear upon Mr. Chamberlain in relation to his 
Merchmit Shipping Bill threatens to be succesofuL It appears that the clause 
with regard to registration is withdrawn ; that the question of seaworthiness 
shall omy apply to vessels leaving the United Kingdom ; that the insurance 
cf freights is to be allowed, but that in the event of a criminal prosecution, 
and in the event also of over-insurance being proved, the shipowners would 
be liable to fines to amount of half the value of the over-insurance ; that the 
Employers' Liability Act is only to be partially applied, shipowners being held 
to be req>onsibe simply for direct personal neglect, and not for the acts of 
certificated officers. If all this is true the measure intended to protect the 
Uvea of the seafaring men will be as Samson shorn of his locks. 

At 133 New Bond Street the lovers of Mr. Whistler's art, or those that 
are interested in it on account of its eccentricity, can study sixty-seven of his 
notes, harmonies and nocturnes in color. They will repay study. There is 
certahily method in Mr. Whistler's madness. Through all the palpable 
straining after effect, despite the depressing influence of frames that are in 
many cases literally ten times the size of the picture, there is evident a 
wonderful eye for strange [colors and for strange combinations of them. 
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Notice especwlly No. 46, The Little Bay. The dashing up of tbe waves 
asrain^t a brown cliff in the distance mars the picture in some measure. But 
the light way in which are caught the fleeting blues and reds, and opals and 
hues unnameable, that you may see on shallow seas over golden sands at sun- 
pet, is beyond all praise. And that if he chooses Mr. Whistler can paint the 
less rare colors is shown by the intense real green of his Wortley, No. 34. 

The Academy this year is not an exhilarating show. The number of 
suicides ought to be above the average these summer months. For a more 
depressir g exhibition is hardlv to be found in London unless it be in Baker 
Street. That old offender, Mr. Herbert, takes cruel advantasre of a lot^ff- 
safferiog public. Four of his abortions are on the line. They are only 
worthy of a clothes-line. But the general tone of the whole exhibition is 
inferior. The children pictures are especially unsatisfactory. Shakspere 
also receives very hard treatment at the brushes of the artists. Imogen, 
Hermione, Cordelia are all pubjects. But for the lif«^ and individuality that 
is in them they might as well be *• subjects" in the dissecting-room sense of 
the word. Three works only live at all in our memory, and thope more 
because the low, dead level of their surroundings make them s«»em by con- 
•trast excellent. Tbe unmistakeable Long sends a Judith with a face exactly 
a*< beautiful as is that of all his Jewish women. Alma-Tad ''ma has one of 
liis mosaics of Roman life, a work not only remarkable for the «^xhibiti'>n of 
his perennial skill in detail, but noticeable ba 2k tow de forcpi. The picture, 
by no means a large one, contains portions of fourteen figures, of which two 
are completly shown and six others almost completely. Peter Graham's 
'*Sea Mist," No. 216, is the most memorable of all the nature-paintings. As 
we close this paragraph another pai ting comes to mind — " Britton Riviere's 
King and his Sa ellites" — the king is a lion, the satllites are a crowd of 
jackalls, huuian-faced as usual. Two are flirting with three, trying all tbey 
knowr to overhear the soft nothings, whilst in the background one sentimental 
jackall looks up woefully to the sky. 

The International Health Exhibition is in full swing. If we consMer the 
relations between France and China, England and Egypt, the Europeau 
powers generally, an International Health Exhibition recalls the familiar 
phrase — *' lucaa a non lucendo,^' 
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PRISONER FOR BLASPHEMY. 



Trials for Blasphemy have not tury have been reported at length 
been frequent in EngUsh his- and pubUshed in a cheap form, 
tory, and I believe that few of My own trial was no exception 
them have escaped notice. They to this rule. • For the sake of 
have been recorded with more or those who may desire to verify 
less accuracy in various law books my references, or study the de- 
by the compilers of " cases," and tails of the case, 1 may state that 
Mr. Justice Stephen found no there is a verbatim report of the 
difficulty in referring to all of proceedings at the Old Bailey 
them in one chapter of liis " His- before Judge North, and of the 
tory of the Criminal Law." I proceedings in the Court of 
shall have occasion to deal with Queen's Bench before Lord Jus- 
the causes of this fact in a later tice Coleridge, issued by the Pro- 
stage of my narrative. The com- gressive Publishing Company, 
parative rarity of these prosecu- under the title of " Three Trials 
tions has. a very important bear- for Blasphemy," at the low price 
ing on the law under which they of one shilling, 
have been conducted. Mr. George Jacob Holyoake's 
There is something so excep- prosecution tor Blasphemy was, 
tional in the " crime " of Bias- however, so far as I am aware, 
phemy that it has always excited the only one that was fully de- 
a great deal of popular interest ; scribed and supplemented by a 
and nearly all trials for this history of the imprisonment in 
offence during the present cen- which it resulted. In his " Last 
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Trial for Atheism" — a title which jury. On the first and second 
he has retained although it soon occasions Mr. W. J. Ramsey and 
became inaccurate — ^Mr.Holyoake Mr. H. A. Kemp were my co- 
gave a graphic account of his defendants, and on the third 
arrest, his trial, and his incarcera- occasion Mr. Ramsey only ; Mr. 
tion. This little volume is ex- Kemp being then hospitably cared 
ceedingly interesting, and the for in Holloway Gaol, whence 
pathetic narrative of his mental also Mr. Ramsey and I were 
sufferings in gaol is perhaps the brought to defend our " liberty " 
most effective and satisfactory (so much of it as we had 1) against 
portion of Mr. Holyoake's volu- a fresh attack. Let me tell how 
minous writings. all this happened. 

Without challenging a com- 
parison with Mr. Holyoake, I n. 
propose to follow his example. I In the merry month of May, 
feel it a duty to put the public, 1881, I started a paper called 
so far as I can reach them, in the Freethinker^ with the avowed 
possession of all the essential facts object of waging " relentless war 
of my case ; to relate, without against Superstition in general 
prolixity as without negligence, and the Christian Superstition in 
the story of my prosecution, my particular." I stated in the first 
trial, and my imprisonment ; and paragraph of the first number 
to show how, in more senses than that this new journal would have 
one, I fell among thieves. I have a new policy ; that it would " do 
also another reason. Mine may its best to employ the resources 
be the last trial for Blasphemy, of Science, Scholarship, Philo- 
and T am anxious that the future sophy and Ethics against the 
historian of our age should have claims of the Bible as a Divine 
before him a full and faithful Revelation," and that it would 
record of one of its most exciting '' not scruple to employ for the 
episodes. same purpose any weapons of 

With the exception of my ridicule or sarcasm that might be 
friend, Mr. W. J. Ramsey, I have borrowed from the armoury of 
been tried for Blasphemy more Common Sense." 
than any other living man. I As the Freethinker was pub- 
have three times stood before a lished at the people's price of a 
judge and jury to answer an in- penny, and was always edited in 
dictment for this offence ; at the a lively style, with a few short 
Old Bailev, London, on Thurs- articles and plenty of racy para- 
day, March 1st, 1883, and again graphs, it succeeded from the 
on Monday, March 5th, before first ; and becoming well known, 
Mr. Justice North and a common not through profuse advertise- 
jury ; and on Tuesday and Wed- ment, but through the reconmien- 
nesday, April 24th and 25th of dation of its readers, its circulation 
the same year, in the Court of increased every week. Within 
Queen's Bench, before Lord Jus- a year of its birth it had out- 
tice Coleridge and a special grown the recorded size of all its 
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predecessors. No Freethought Freethinkers should now devote 

journal ever progressed with such themselves to cultivating the 

ftmazing rapidity. True, this fields they had won instead of 

was largely due to the fact that raiding into the enemy's territoiy. 

the Freethought party had im- Alas for the illusions of hope 1 

mensely increased in numbers ; They were rudely dispelled by a 

but much of it was also due to the few " scenes " in the House of 

policy of the paper, which sup- Commons, and barred from all 

plied, as the advertising gentry chance of regathering by the 

say, "a. long-felt want." Altliough wide display of intolerance out- 

the first clause of its original pro- side. I saw, in quite another 

gramme was never v/holly for- sense than Garth Wilkinson's, 

gotten, we gradually paid the the profound truth of his sa\'ing 

greatest attention to the second, that — 

indulging more and more m "The Duke of Wellington's ac^ vice, 

Kidicule and Sarcasm, and more ^^o not make a little war, is applicable 

and more cultivating Common *° jiitern^ conflicts against evil in 

Q 41 ^ T T society. For little wars have no back- 

Sense. A dangerous policy, as I ^^^^^ ^^ resources, they do not know 

was sometimes warned ; but for the strength of the enemy, and the 

that very reason all the more peace that follows them for the most 

necessarv. The more Bigotry V^^ leaves the evil in dispute 1 early 

writhed "and raged the more I '^ ^^^jf territory? perhaps is pur- 

r ix xt- X S- J. IT chased by guaranteeing the evil by 

telt that our policy was telling, treaty ; and leaves the case of offence 

Borrowing a metaphor from more difficult of attack by reason of 

Carlyle's " Frederick," I likened concession to wrong premises."* 

Superstition to the boa, which Yes, the war with Superstition 

defies all ponderous assaults, and must be fought a outrance. We 

will not yield to the pounding of must decUne either treatv or 

sledge-hammers, but sinks dead truce. I hold that the one gi-eat 

when some expert thrusts in a work of our time is the destruc- 

needle's point and punctures the tion of theology, the immemorial 

spinal column. enemy of mankind, which has 

I had a further incentive, wasted in the chase of chimeras 

Mr. Bradlaugh's infamous treat- very much of the world's best 

ment by the bigots had revolu- intellect, fatally perverted our 

tionised my ideas of Freethought "^oral sentiments, fomented dis- 

policy. Although never timid, cord and division, suraorted all 

I was until then practically ^^e tyranny of privilege and 

ignomnt of the horrible spirit of sanctioned all debasement of the 

persecution ; and with the gene- people. Far be it from me ,to 

rous enthusiasm of youth I fondly argue this point with any di^si- 

imagined that the period of com- dent. I prefer to leave him to 

bat was ended, that the liberty t^e logic of events, which has 

of platform and press was finally convinced me, and may some day 

won, that Supematuralism was convince mm. 

hopelessly scotched although « „ Human Science and Diyine Revela- 

obviously not killed, and that Mon,** Preface, p. tL 
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But to recur. Before the from my own pen, and I venture 
Freethinker had reached its third to reprint the opening paragraphs. 

number I began to reflect on the .. ^r u • » *u ^ ^t «4^««i,;«« 
J . ,.|., ^ .„ , ,. ., J "Voltaire 8 method of attacking 

advisabihty ot illustratmg it, and Christianity has always approved itself 

bringing in the artist's pencil to to French Freethinkers. They regiffd 

aid the writer's pen. I soon the statement that he treated religions 

resolved to do this, and the third questions in a spirit of le^ty as the 

1 £ i.v _i _ X • J weak defence of those who know that 
and fourth numbers contained a ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^1^^ ^^^^^^ 

a woodcut on the front page. In enemies of their faith. Superstition 

the fifth number there appeared dislikt s argument, but it hates laughter, 

an exquisite little burlesque Nimble and far-flashing wit is more 

sketch of the Calling of Samuel, potent against error than the slow dull 

, ,.,«,,., P T logic of the schools; and the great 

by a skiltul artist whose name 1 humorists and wite of the world have 

cannot disclose. Although not done far more to clear its head and 

ostensibly, it was actuaffy, the sweeten its heart than idl its sober 

first of those Comic Bible pMosophers from Aristotle to Kant 
Qi X I. £ ^ u* I, xi, zn We ui England have Comic His- 

Sketches for winch the Free- tories, Comic Geographies, and Comic 

thinker afterwards became la- Grammars, but a Comic Bible would 

mous ; and from that date, horrify us. At sight of such blasphemy 

with the exception of occasional Bumble would stand aghast, and Mrs. 

intervals due to difficulties there g^J^^^ 7'''^\ ?S'^^ ^f" *^T'' 
, , I . |. . ,1 But Bumble and Mrs. Grundy are less 

is no need to explain, my httle important personages in France, and so 
paper was regularly illustrated, the count^ of Kabelais and Voltaire 
During the whole twelve months produces what we are unable to tolerate 
of my imprisonment the illustra- "^ thought" 

tions were discontinued by my I concluded by saying — " We 
express order. I was not averse shall introduce the subseouent 
to their appearing, but I knew numbers to the attention of our 
the terrible obstacles and dangers readers, and, if possible, we shall 
my temporary successor would reproduce in the Freethinker some 
have to meet, and I left him a of the raciest plates. We shall 
written prohibition of them, be greeted with shrieks of pious 
which he was free to publish, in wrath if we do so, but we are not 
order to shield him against the easily frightened." 
possible charge of cowardice. There was really more 'than 
Since my release from prison editorial fashion in this " we'," for 
they have been resumed, and at that time Mr. Ramsey was half 
they will be continued until I go proprietor of the Freethinker, and 
to prison again, unless I see some his consent had of course to be ob- 
better reason than Christian tained before I could undertake 
menace for their cessation. such a dangerous enterprise. I 

The same fifth number of the gladly avow tnat he showed no hesi- 
Freethinker contained an account tation; on the contrary, he heartily 
of the first part of "La Bible fell in with the project, He 
Amusante," issued by the Anti- frankly left the editorial conduct 
Clerical publishing house in the of our paper in htjt hands, despised 
Rue des Ecoles. That notice was the accusation of Blasphemy, and 
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defied its law. His half-proprie- interest — namely, the threats of 

torship of the Freethinker has prosecution which had appeared 

terminated, but we still work in several Christian journals. As 

together in our several ways for " pieces of justification," to use a 

the cause of Freethought, and I French phrase, I quote these two 

trust that our co-operation will passages : — 

la^t until it is severed by old age .. q^^ iU-wishers (what journal has 

or death. Mr. Kamsey went with none?) have been of t*o kinds. In 

me into the furnace of persecu- the first place, the Christians, dis- 

tion ; he bore his sufferings >vith gasted with our ' blasphemy/ pre- 

manly fortitude ; and my respect fi^^e^rthMS. ^LTtt^! 

tor his character was heightened ^ay prophets were just as false as h ir 

tenfold by witnessing how he predecessors. Now that they witness 

comported himself in the hour <^«r indisputable success, they s ake 

of danger. Our old friendship, *^^"^ heads, look at us askance, mutter 

1 5 • 1 /» n c somethinfi: like curses, and pray the 

plunged m such a fierce fire of ^^^^ ^^\^^ ^^ ^^om our e^l ways. 

tnal, took the temper of finest One or two bigots, more than oidi- 

steel — elastic and infrangible. narily foolish, have threatened to suh- 

The Freethinker steadilv pro- P^^ss us with the strong arm of the law. 

«.ssed in circulation, and in ZltlV^.^ ^o XX^^^J:, 

January, 1««2, i was able to we should not object to take a part in 

secure the services of my oldest dragging the monster of persecution 

friend, Joseph Mazzini Wheeler into the light of day, even at the cost 

as sub-editor. He had for long ?J some bites and scratches As the 

. .1 , J ... ,^ Freethinker was mtended to » e a 

years contributed gratuitously gghting organ, the ravage hostility of 

to my literary ventures, and those the enemy is its best praise. We 

who ever turn over a file of the mean to incur their hatred more and 

Secularist or the Liberal will see ^^'^e-, , ^^^ , ,^*^ ^^^ superst tion 

,•.1 „i . x* 'J. 1 • 1 1 1 I,' should be ruthless ; we a -k no quarter 

With what activity he wielded his ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

trenchant pen. When he be- 
came my paid sub-editor, our " Secondly, we have had to encounter 

1 ,. "^ ^ • J 1 1 the dislike of mealy-mouthed Free- 
relations remained unchanged, thinkers, who want omelettes without 
We worked as loyal colleagues breaking of eggs and revolutions with- 
for a cause we both loved, and out shedding of blood. They object 
treated as a mere accident the to ridiculing people who say that twice 

•P««4. ^i? X. ' I.* • • 1 two are five. They even resent a dog- 

fa^t of my being his pnncipal. ^^tic statement that twice two are four. 

Ihe same ieelmg animates us Pe, haps they think four and a half a 

still, nor do I think it can ever very fair compromise Now this is 

suffer alteration. recreancy to truth, and therefore to 

The new year's number, dated Progress No great cause was ever 
T inoo-» r jxTij- won by the half-hearted. Let us be 
January 1, 1882, referred to Mr. faithfal to our convictions and shun 
Wheeler's accession, and to that paltering in a double sense. Truth, 
of Dr. Edward Aveling, who as R^nans.ys, can dispense with polite- 
then became a member of the «ess ; and while we shall never stoop 
_i 1 £e tj. ^ c i4.to personal slander or innuendo, we 
regular staff. It also referred to ghaU assail error without tenderness or 

the pohcy of the Freethinker, and mercy. And if, ^s we believe, ridicule 

to another subject of the gravest ia the most potent weapon agains* 
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superstition, we shall not scruple to that are appended, and quoted 
use it'* from a new weekly publication 

These extracts from my old issued from the office where Mr. 
manifestoes may possess little Bradlaugh's weekly journal, the 
other value, but they at least National Reformer^ is published, 
show this, that the peculiar The paper is entitled the Free- 
policy of the Freethinker was not thinker^ and is edited by Gr. W. 
adopted in a moment of levity, Foote, one of Mr. Bradlaugh's 
but was from the first delibe- prominent supporters, and one of 
rately pursued ; and that while his right hand men at the Hall 
I held on the even tenor of my of Science." The Commons of 
way, I was fully conscious of its England were also requested to 
danirers. notice that " Dr. Aveling, who 

ifiarly in January there fell in- for some years has been one of 
to my hands a copy of a circular Mr. Bradlaugh's chief helpers, is 
to Members of Parliament by another contributor to this dis- 
Henry Varley, the Notting Hill graceful product of Atheism." 
revivalist. This person was a In conclusion, they were called 
notorious trader in scandal, and upon to "devise means to stay 
he still pursues that avocation, this hideous prostitution of the 
Many of his discourses are " de- liberty of the Press by making 
livered to men only," an adver- these shameless blasphemers amen- 
tisement which is sure to attract able to the existing law." 
a large audience ; and one of It is a curious thing that such 
them, which he has published, is a fervid champion of religion 
just on a level with the quack should always attack unbelievers 
publications that are thrust into with private circulars. Yet this 
young men's hands in the street, is the policy that Henry Varley 
Henry Varley had already issued has always pursued. He is a 
one private circular about Mr. religious bravo who lurks in the 
Bradlaugh, full of the most dark and strikes at Freethinkers 
brazen falsehoods and the grossest with a poisoned dagger. More 
defamation ; and containing, as than once he has flooded North- 
it did, garbled extracts from Mr. ampton with the foulest libels on 
Bradlaugh's writings and artfully Mr. Bradlaugh, invariably issued 
manipulated quotations from without the printer's name, in 
. books he had never written or open violation of the law. He is 
published, it undoubtedly did him liable for a fine of five pounds for 
a serious injury. The new cir- every copy circulated, but the 
cular was worthy of the author action must be initiated by the 
of the first. It was addressed Attorney-General, and our Chris- 
" To the Members of the House tian Government refuses to 
of Commons," and was " for pri- punish when the offence is com- 
vate circulation only." The in- mitted by one of their own creed 
dignant butcher, for that is his and the sufferer is only an 
trade, wished " to submit to their Atheist. 
notice the horrible blasphemies Varley's circular served its evil 
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purpose, for soon after Parlia- " I tell you that you could not 

ment assembled in February, Mr. suppress the Freethinker if you 

C. K. Freshfield, member for tried. The martyr spirit of 

Dover, asked the Home Secre- Freethought is not dead, and the 

tary whether the Government men who suffered imprisonment 

intended to prosecute the Free- for liberty of speech a generation 

thinker. Sir William Harcourt ago have not left degenerate 

gave the following reply : — successors. Should the necessity 

arise, there are Freethinkers who 

hPon nTiif7{ ^ "^^ ""^ attention has ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ from the same 
Decn caUed to a paper beanni? the ./? n .^_ » 

title of the Freethinker, published in sacrifice for the same cause. 

Northampton, and I agree that nothing The sequel has shown that this 

can be more pernicioas to the minds of was no idle boast, 
right-thinking people thwi publications A few days later the Free- 

of that di8cription-.(cheer8)-but I thinkfr wa.'^ aVain the subiect of 
thiok It has been the view for a great ^^^^"^^^ ^^s again tne suDject oi 

many years of all persons responfiible ^ question in the House. Mr. 

in these matters, that more harm than Redmond, member for New Ross, 

advaotage is produced to public morals asked the Home Secretary 

nffh?7lZT'^^J^''^T*''l'^''TlT^^ "whether the Government had 
01 tnis kmd. (Hear, hear). I believe x • i -i 

they are better left to the reprobation P^^er to seize and summarily 

which they will meet in this country suppress newspapers which they 

from all decent members of society, considered pernicious to public 

(Cheers)/' morals; and, if so, why that 

This highly disingenuous answer power was not exercised in the 

was characteristic of the member case of the Freethinker and other 

for Derby. His reference to the papers now published and c^- 

i^r^^^Am^g/* as published at North- culated in England." Sir 

ampton, clearly proves that he William Harcourt repeated the 

had never seen it ; and his unc- answer he gave to Mr. Freshfield, 

tuous allusions to "public morals" and added that it would not be 

and "decent members of society" discreet to sav whether the 

are further evidence in the same Grovemment had power to seize 

direction. The Freethinker was obnoxious publications, 
iaccused of blasphemy, but until Mr. Redmond's question was 

Sir William Harcoiirt gave the a fair sample of the impudence 

cue not even its worst enemies that characterises the parlia- 

charged it with indecency. In a mentary group to which he 

later stage of my narrative I shall belongs. Assuming that he 

have to show that our Home represented all the voters in New 

Secretary has acted the part of Ross, his constituents numbered 

an unscrupulous bigot, utterly two hundred and sixty-one ; and 

regardless of truth, justice and they could all be conveyed to 

honor. Westminster in a tithe of the 

I thought it my duty to write vehicles that brought people to 

a letter to Sir William Harcourt Holloway Gaol to welcome me 

on the subject of his answer to on the morning of my release. 

Mr. Freshfield, in which I said — The total population of New 
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Eoss, including men, women, a blasphemous libel. He was 
and children, is less than seven committed for trial at the next 
thousand ; a number that fell far assizes, and in the meantime 
short of the readers of the Free- liberated on a hundred pounds 
thinker even then. Representing bail. Acting under advice 
a mere handful of people, Mr. which I never approved, although 
Eedmond had the audacity to it came from one whom I re- 
ask for the summary suppression spected, Mr. Seymour pleaded 
of a journal which is read in every guilty, and was eventually dis- 
part of the English-speaking charged on undertaking to come 
world. up for judgment when called 
Nothing further of an exciting upon. I cannot help thinking 
nature in connexion with my case that was a grievous error in 
occiuTed until early in May, policy; it was a distinct en-^ 
when a prosecution for Bias- couragement to the bigots, and 
phemy was instituted at Tun- an invitation of further prosecu- 
bridge Wells against Mr. Henry tions. My judgment on this 
Seymour, Honorary Secretary of question differed from that of 
the local branch of the National many of my colleagues on the 
Secular Society. This society Executive Council of the Na- 
had been the object of continued tional Secular Society. We 
outrage and persecution, chiefly were doubtless equally honest in 
instigated, I have reason to be- our several opinions; but their 
lie^e, bj Canon Hoare. The view prevailed, and the result 
printed announcements outside was disastrous. Far from being 
their meeting-place were fre- satisfied, the appetite of bigotry 
quently painted over in presence was only whetted by this first 
of the police, who refused to morsel, and it immediately sought 
interfere. Finally the police a full repast, 
called on all the local bill-posters My own attitude was one of 
and warned them against ex- defiance. In the Freethinker of 
hibiting the Society's placards. May 14 I denounced the bigots 
Stung by these disgraceful tac- as cowards for pouncing on a 
tics, Mr. Seymour issued a jocu- comparatively obscure member of 
lar programme of an evening's the Freethought party, and I 
entertainment at the Society's challenged them to attack its 
hall, one profane sentence of leaders before they assailed the 
which, while it in no way dis- rank and file. This challenge 
turbed the peace or serenity of was cited against me on my own 
the town, aroused intense indig- trial, but I do not regret it ; and 
nation in the breasts of the pro- indeed I doubt if any man ever 
fessional guardians of religion regretted that his sense of duty 
and morality. They, thereiore, triumphed over his sense of 
cited Mr. Seymour before the danger. 

Justices of the Peace, and G. W. FoOTE. 

charged him with publishing (To he continued.) 



A VISION OF THE GODS. 



Down on the verge of the river, the river of Time the eternal, 
Once in a dream as I wandered it seemed the new morning was breaking. 
Far in the darkness to eastward a glimmer of greyness was trembling, 
The face of the water was ruffled, the sedges awoke with a shiver. 
There I saw Pan the immortal in silence, alone, in the darkness, 
Throned on a bank by the margin, embowered in rushes and reed stems. 
Silent he sat in the darkness, sat long and gazed over the river^ 
Smiled as he watched its dark waters that on to the westward swift hurried. 
Smiled with a face full of sadness, then turned to the east, to the dawning, 
Took up the pipes that lay by him and prest his lips defty along them. 
Lo, through the silence there sounded faint mystical murmurs of music. 
Music more subtly entrancing than any that mortal has uttered, 
Music so perfect in cadence that few are the ears which can hear it. 
Deaf the gross ears of the trader grown dull with the jangle of guineas. 
Deaf all that worship in temples and list to the droning of praises. 
Deaf all save only the poet who hears the sweet notes of his master 
Pan the unborn, the undjdng, alone among gods the immortal. 

Lo, as his notes pierce the darkness the gleam in the east grows and brightensu 
Sounds of the dawn are beginning — the tramp of the vanguard of morning. 
Trees stand up black on the sky-line, the night-clouds are huddled together j 
The river's black torrent of waters reflects the faint flame on its ripples. 
Blinking like eyes thro' the darkness, the eyes of a hunying people. 
Nations whose numberless millions are like to the drops of the ocean. 
Onward they hasten unpausing ; unheeding the notes of Pan's piping — 
Onward by meadow and marshland to waste in the wilds of the ocean. 
Aimless unreasoned progression, from nothing they hasten to nothing. 
Only the river continues ; its waters change ever and ever. 

Hark I as the music is ending the air grows alive with strange noises. 
Down in the gloom of yon hollow a sound as of multitude moving, 
Clatter of mail and of jewels, the rustle of robes and equipment, 
Cymbal and sackbut make music, the drums and clear trumpets are sounding ; 
Clanging of tom-toms and shouting are blended with flute-notes and tabor, 
Sounding all slowly and faintly as if for the marching of spectres. 
Hark to the tramp that comes nearer ! Behold the strange pageant advancing I 
First come wild hordes of men naked, that shout as if demons possess them. 
Yelling and dancing they carry strange idols of stone and of timber, nj^eAj, 
Monsters of horrid invention, the nightmares of ignorance dreaming, - - •! 
Carried on cars and on litters ; and round them with fury and rapture * 
Priests and mad zealots are shrieking, and stabbing and tearing their bodies* 
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Others have thrown themselves singmg before the broad wheels of the 

chariots^ 
Singing till over their bodies the wheels go unheedingly crunching. 
Lo, when they come to Pan's footstool each falls from its throne and lies 

prostrate, 
Broken to fragments before him, and all their attendants are vanisht. 
There lie the ashes of Brahma, of Vishnu, Osiris and Isis, 
Juggernaut, Odin and Balder, Amenotaph, Baal and Dagon, 
Jahveh with blood on his fingers and eyes ever eager for carnage. 
Strange hoDow-socketted monsters, the gods of the sunny Pacific ; 
All the barbaric Pantheon of all savage ages and nations. 
Next from the gloom of the hollow walks lonely with kingliest bearing, 
One with a face full of sadness — a mien as if weary of waiting, 
Tired of man's darkness and vileness, and yearning for peaceful extinction. 
Down at the river-god's footstool he kneels in the meekest subjection, 
Kisses his feet with obeisance and fades into formless Nirvana. 
Scarce has Guatama departed when, merry with nectar Olympic, 
All the fair gods of the Hellenes troop forth past their brother and master. 
Ah I that rare vision of wonder, that marvellous moment of glory. 
Burning on eyes that have seen it, a picture imequalled, unfading ; 
Exquisite sheen of flushed faces, the glitter of heavy gold tresses, 
Shimmer of ivory shoulders and limbs that no sculptor could equal, 
Sound of their laughter and singing — and lo ! they are vanisht for ever 1 
Gone is the glory and glitter, and out from the womb of the darkness, 
Single and wounded and bleeding comes one with a crown on his forehead, 
Chaplet of thorns twined to mock him; the king that no man would 

acknowledge. 
Holy and sad are his features, the worthiest brother of Buddha. 
Onward he paces to darkness, and Pan sits alone by the river. 
Bits by its waters that sparkle with joy in the light of the sunbeams, 
Changed from the dark turbid billows that mirrored the gods in their passing. 

Yes, the long night is departed. The wonderful star of the morning 
Hangs low to eastward and lingers alone in the pale primrose glory. 
Beckons the day-star to follow and scatter the mists and the darkness. 
Banners go proudly before him, of crimson and scarlet and purple- 
Jubilant tokens of conquest, the rout of all creatures of darkness. 
Nature is joined in one chorus and singing with all her sweet voices, 
Winds in the trees and the sedges, larks in the dome of the heavens. 
Branches and leaflets that rustle, the musical fall of the waters, 
Clouds in their silent procession and man as he goes to his labor. 
All are united in singing, " Hail to great Pan the immortal, 
First of the gods and the last one ; almighty, unchanging, eternal." 

February, 1884. S. Bbitton. 



THE HUMORS OF OUR SCHOOL BOARD. 



Time, 3 p.m. Place, the palatial and down on him on the slightest 
premises sacred to the business provocation. Nothing escapes 
and otherwise of our Educa- her observation, and many obser- 
tional Parliament. The hebdo- vations escape her lips. She is 
madal farce known as the pre- a terror to evil-doers in the shape 
liminary prayer-meeting is over, of ambiguous chairmen. But in 
and you could hardly tell from addition to her, Mr. Matlock has 
the faces of the members en'cer- to preside over as motley an 
ing which of them has been assemblage as Faldtaff's army, 
present at the ghastly mockery. There are several nonentities who 
We have improved, to some sit through the meeting stunned 
extent, on Parliament in this as it wei-e with wonderment as 
matter. Our perforrjance of a to how on earth they are in the 
superstitious rite is not public, place at all, and what on earth 
Having, theoretically, to do with they have to do here. Messrs. 
education, we have the decency Diggs, Frost, Cutt, Herring are 
to hide our shame. The prayer- of this school. One of these 
meeting is optional and private, gentlemen is a brewer, returned 
and I am informed is very apparently on the principle that 
sparsely attended. Its habitues there is much small beer to 
rely upon the promise "where chronicle in the proceedings of 
two or three are gathered to- our Board. Another is a bil- 
gether," and so forth. Hard table manufacturer, whose 
The Chairman, Mr. South friends thought they might 
Matlock, enters, with his usual hazard his election as he would 
punctuality, and after an anxious follow the cue of his clerical co- 
glance to see if Miss Ninthpart member for Eastchurch, and pay 
is in her place and in skirmish- no attention to the rest, 
ing order, starts on the formal Some of our members are 
business of the day. He has a certainly returned on a Board 
depressed look, as one to whom that has to do with education, on 
life is one long sadness. They strange principles. The last 
say that every Thursday night three words are not a qualifica- 
he goes home visibly greyer, that tion of the word " education," 
he babbles in his sleep of rising but of " returned." One has 
and calling to order, that if the heard of the Spartan method 
customary baronetcy does not of teaching the value of sobriety 
come speedily he will succumb, to the children, and of the 
Small wonder ! For his cares Latin phrase lucus a non hicendo. 
are not only referable to the These are called to mind by the 
lynx-eyed, critical Miss Ninth- return on a School Board of 
part. Truly she is upOn her feet, such gentlemen as my friends 
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Blobb and Rush, -who, however, payer is only the filter through 
it may be urged, make up in which the wealth of the labor- 
energy for any lack of h's. classes of the community passes 

By more than one the School on its way to the rates. We do 
Board is only regarded as a tran- not understand that every rate 
sition stage of public life. Its and every tax of the country is 
membership is the chrysalis paid by the workers, and by the 
condition whose imago form is, workers only, and that in reality 
if the fates are propitious, to be the ratepayer has nothing what- 
denoted by the coveted letters ever to do with the payment of 
M.P. Instances of this use of these, except as he is a medium 
the School Board are furnished of transit. For the ratepayer of 
by Mr. Bell, the rising (con- the middle-class to speak of him- 
stantly rising) young barrister, self as supporting the State 
the Honorable Conrad Villon, schools is as inaccurate as if the 
whose manner always calls to bank clerk who gave cash for a 
mind the answer of his name- cheque held that he was giving 
sake to immortal Dogberry, " I money to its presenter, 
am a gentleman, and my name A fraction of us are blue-rib- 
is Conrad," and Mr. Roberts, one bonites. Messrs. Biter, Villon, 
of the members for the city. Potatoe, Younging, E, Ben Ezer, 
This last gentleman, although a and Miss Brighton wear the badge. 
Conservative, is notori-ous as But the intolerance that is often 
one of the unsuccessful candi- associated with teetotalism is 
dates for Northampton. He wanting in almost all cases here, 
hopes to rise en the stepping- When — e.^., not so long ago — one 
stone of his defeat there to the of the visitors ran the risk of ex- 
higher thing of a return for pulsion from office as the result 
some other borough. If they of a charge of drunkenness, more 
attend the prayer- meeting we than one of the blue-ribbonites 
can picture these gentlemen as spoke up bravely on behalf of the 
insisting on singing the hymn man. The Rev. Mr. Biter and 
"We've no abiding city here. Miss Brighton were amongt the 
Westminster's our home." foremost of those who protested 

Some of us are, as Board mem- successfully against the ruin of a 

bers, merely rate-protectors. In man for life, because there wus 

private life we are not without some rather doubtful evidence 

our spontaneity. We have some that he had taken a glass of beer 

traces even of the versatile ingen- more than was wise. That was 

ium. But once within the a time when virtuous indigna- 

deadening atmosphere of the tion ran high, and man after man 

Board - room we become so inveighed against the unfortunate 

many machices for protecting official, as if the drinking an 

the aggrieved ratepayer. At any extra glass of beer was a crime 

threatened attack on his one vul- of the first water. Renegades are 

nerable point, the pocket, that always the bitterest opponents of 

which we are pleased to call our the creed they have abandoned. 

" souFs in arms and eager for Nevertheless it was a sorry sight 

the fray." We have not studied to see Mr. Nodslane, Mr. Comever 

political economy, and therefore and the Rev. Mr. Warper all 

we do not know that the rate- solemnly denouncing the awful 
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crime of the awful criminal ; as if profession that has antagonised 
never a one of these saintly men every attempt at the improvement 
had had his glass of wine too of the race, 
much in the course of his com- The general proposition here 
fortable middle-class life ! implied finds particular exempli- 
We have seven women amongst fication in almost every one of 
us, and it is " pretty to see " how the clerical gentlemen in our 
these women love one another, midst. They are good fellows 
The Rev. Dr. Wheelright got enough, most of them, personally, 
mixed about the ladies one day, But, alas ! their personality is 
and persisted in referring to Mrs. over-ridden by their professional 
Earner as Mrs. Eastpond. There- nature. Outside the Board-room 
upon Mrs. Earner rose in her might the Rev. Mr. Giggle is a jovial, 
(an inveterate punster on the genial man of the world. As he 
Board said " in her mighty pas- passes its portals he shrivels down 
sion ") and hoped the speaker into a wizened, dried-up mummy 
would not confound her with the that belongs to another age than 
one member of the Board with ours. His talk has the mustiness 
whom she had least desire to be of the catacombs. He is no longer 
<jonf ounded. All of which — a man : he is a priest, 
sounding as it did very much like To these gentlemen the word 
a piece of the Te Deum, with the science is as provocative as 
spirit of the Athanasian Creed "rates" to the Blobb and Rush 
thrown into the manner of de- and Black School. As their pro- 
livery — was greeted with a varied fessional ancestors tried by the 
assortment of smiles all round. dungeon and the stake to keep 
Nearly one-fifth of us are science from reaching the child- 
clergymen. Out of the fifty-three, age of the world, so these try by 
ten actually write Reverend with speech interminable and vote 
their name. One — ^Mr. Perri- indivisible to prevent science 
winkles — has, like Mr. Spurgeon, from reaching and blessing the 
discarded the title, without giving child-life of our time. There is 
uptheofGlce. At least three more one declared Atheist on our 
are amateur preachers, and one Board. There is more than one 
(Mr. Blobb) when he gets far Atheist at heart. But only one 
enough from his habitual haunts is " an avowed," and what is one 
has himself placarded as the Rev. among so many of the faithful ? 
J. Blobb. If, perchance, this solitary pro- 
It is a sad comment upon the poses even an inquiry into the 
position of the retarded world science teaching in the Board 
to-day that a movement on behalf schools, the Rev. Dr. Wheel- 
of its progress, the like of which wright has a burking amendment 
has not yet been seen, should be at once. 

hampered by the interference of These clerical opponents of 

the dangerous class to which is education in its fullest sense are 

mainly due the slowness of ad- an interesting study in variation, 

vance in human things this last Theyall have the common generic 

eighteen hundred years. The form of man stunted by religion, 

grimmest of all the grim humors They all have the common spe- 

of our School Board is the pre- cific form of priest. But within 

sence on it of some dozen of the these limits their variations are 
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considerable. The genus is Homo, thri having a chairman we do 
the sub-genus religiostM ; the spe- not require a speaker. Never- 
cies cUricuff, But we have such theless, a speaker (with a small 
varieties as, a. nonconfarmtns, ex- " s ") we have not. 
ample the Rev. Mr. Potatoe ; fi. Some of the humors of our 
pldciduA, example the Rev. Mr. Board have been seen already to 
Thepity ; y. sioavis, the Rev. Mr. be of the grim type. But there 
Warper ; 8. negotiosus, the Rev. Mr. is one not yet mentioned that 
Giggle ; €. unofu9^ the Rev. Mr. passes all others in this respect. 
Honorable ; C fo^nailcusy the Rev. It is the cruelty of the majority 
Dr. Weel Wright ; ry. sicom, the Rev. of our members. This cruelty 
Mr. Stern ; 6. acer, the Rev. Mr. is not even refined in its ill- 
Whale ; I. melior, (qtMm voccUio), nature. Tt is cold, but it is 
the Rev. Mr. Biter. rough and unhappily only too 

As speakers we cannot be called ready. One of the strangest 
strong, except in one sense. That points in this exhibition of 
is not common-sense. Our Ian- cruelty is that it is shown by 
guage is at times powerful and people whose personal character 
beyond the verge of unpleasant- is gentleness itself. Thus Miss 
ness, like certain odors. We think Brighton, who aided so bravely 
nothing of accusing one another the accused visitor, is one of the 
of trying to catch votes. " Clap- bitterest in her denunciations of 
trap," " bunkum," " balderdash " the righteous claim of the workers 
are frequently in use. " Balder- of the land for the establishment 
dash " is the favorite word of Mr. of free schools. Nothing is more 
Nodslane, one of the members for miserable to reflect upon than this, 
the Embankment. If Mr. Blobb We can understand the clergymen 
says that the Hon. (sic) L, Mar- opposing this perfectly justifiable 
mion is a robber of the ratepayers, demand. Their craft, in one 
or Mr. Periwinkles refers to Miss sense, is in danger, and their 
Cantyrer as " that woman," we craft, in another sense, prompts 
all regard it as quite a matter of them to do what they can rather 
coarse — I mean course. We rarely than what they ought to save its 
speak more than three at a time, namesake. We can understand 
and this number is only reached why the heartless men with the 
when the vice-chairman, Mr. shifty eyes, who are willing and 
Slave, who is a better master of anxious to cashier a man not 
finance than of finesse, is in the only from the Board's employ- 
chair, ment, but from all other work of 

We are no orators, not even as any value— we can understand, I 

Brutus is. We have not a great say, why these men rail or rave 

speaker amongst us. We have a at the ?.n::iety of the poor ia 

shouter in our excellent Mr. demanding their rights. We cun 

Ploughman, a master of volu- understand the well-fed sleek 

bility in Mr. Marmion, a mistress or rubicund city man who comes 

of deliberation in Miss Ninth- to the Board radiant after a 

part, a specious talker for the lunch that costs more money 

chairmanship of the future in than a worker earns in a week, 

Sir Edmund Omelette, but no rising with more or less dignity 

speaker. Those accustomed to in his place to preach the virtue 

Parliamentary usage might urge of thrift to the working classes. 
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But that gentle, tender-natured Board would make the bear- 
women should join in the cruel garden more unbearable than 
outcry raised by those that live ever. 

on the fat of the land against Altogether, as we said at start- 
those who make fat and lean ing, a motley assemblage. Time 
alike is the saddest of sad things, fails me, or I might tell you of 
We are not fed at the expense the young aesthete who objects 
of the rates, or indeed in any way to anything that begins with a 
remunerated. We have a tea pro- " B," because Bible has that fatal 
vided for us once a week, for initial ; of Mr. Hare, teacher and, 
which each of us is mulcted in strange collocation, vestryman ; 
the sum of £1 Is. per cmnum, of Miss Home Lane, strong on 
There is wisdom in the arrange- cookery, whose steady following 
ment none the less. The harmless of a party lead has made Mr. 
beverage has a soothing and seda- Blobb believe that for her was 
tive effect for a time, and after written Milton's song in "Comus," 
tea the amenities of speech be- " Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph 
come toned down to some extent, that dwell'st unseen ;" of Mr. 
An all-wise clerk of the Board — Villon with his Civil Service 
he is, as it were, our Providence view of existence ; of the ami- 
— ^has ordained that we are not able scientist Professor Happy- 
allowed alcoholic drinks. This pebble ; of Sir R. Four-wheeler, 
is indeed wisdom, and wisdom of who is something in the City, 
the same order as that of the but nothing on the Board ; of 
authorities of the Casino at Mr. Heavener, who lives in the 
Monte Carlo. In that haunt of fear of the teacher, to whom he 
polyglot gamblers only water is has been so excellent a friend; 
permitted as a drink in the card- of Mr. Custom, our authority on 
rooms. At regular intervals expenditure ; of Messrs. Hand- 
stately attendants in gorgeous ap- craft and Fights, most aptly 
parel enter. They bear trays, on seated facing one another for 
which are many glasses of water, contrast's sake — the one a success^ 
that are drained each at a gulp by ful workman, the other a success- 
the men and women at play. TThe ful capitalist ; of our superior 
faces of the waiters are as im- military member; of glib Mr. 
passive, as inscrutable, as those TJ. Provider ; of Miss Pamela ; or 
of the croupiers, and the polished of Mr. Thrownout, who recently 
manner in which they tender you disturbed a meeting and left it 
the water is as that with which suddenly. All this strange con- 
the croupier turns the cushion of geries of human beings may be 
the seat he is resigning ere it is seen any Thursday at 3 p.m., and 
occupied by the successor who may be heard debating and dis- 
relieves him every hour or so. puting and vituperating, now in 
Alcohol once admitted within single spies, now in battalions, 
those portals would render the And yet amid all the confusion 
place more of a Pandemonium and struggle and personality and 
than it is, and alcohol once pettiness the giant of an educated 
allowed in the ante-room of our people grows apace. 



SONG OF THE PEOPLE 



Ours the learning by disasters, 

Ours the grief that maketh wise, 

Yet the People are the masters, 
Tyrants fall when we arise ; 

On our banners, line on line, 

Freedom, Truth and Progress shine. 

Freedom I all alike may share ; 

• Truth ! the pole-star overhead ; 
Progress ! higher heights to dare ; 

Battle cry might rouse the dead. 
Ours the fight our fathers fought. 
Shall their strength be spent for nought ? 

Can we hold their memories dear. 
Yet their sacred cause forego ? 

Let who will be dumb with fear ; 
Braver spirits answer — No ! 

Not for class, or great, or small. 

But the common good of all. 

Rise, my brothers, right is strong — 
Rise from out a servile thrall, 

Feudal fetters, suffered long. 
Break asunder once for all. 

Labor's hand shall clear the way, 

Robe and crown the better day. 



L. J. NiCOLSON. 



INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM. 



That modern Socialism is essen- ignorant and waverers to a 
tially international is known to recognition of the fact, that in 
everyone who is acquainted with the reconstruction of society on 
the first rudiments of the subject, a Socialist basis alone can real 
Our title refers rather to the pre- emancipation be effected. An 
sent aspect of the Socialist move- international law, could such 
ment, than to its doctrine and be obtained, fixing a maximum 
aspirations. At the present time, of hours and a minimum of 
in spite of the end being cos- wages, would offer, as I pointed 
mopolitan, the Socialist organi- out at Roubaix, endless facilities 
sationa are severally confined for evasion. If international 
within national limits. But in legislation could prevent Mr. 
proportion as these gain strength Mundella, for example, from 
and numbers, as they have (to an evading the English Factory 
unparalleled extent) during the Acts by shifting the scene of his 
past twelve months, the neces- exploitation from Staffordshire to 
sity of international co-operation, Germany, it could hardly hinder 
with a view to concerted action his constructing factories, or 
in case of eventualities, becomes interfere with his " freedom of 
more and more apparent. contract " in Egypt, Morocco, 
Though the leaders of the Turkey, China, or other countries. 
Socialist movement throughout outside the pale of Western 
Europe and America know each civilisation. There would be 
other personally, the organisa- plenty of spots on the surface 
tion of the old International is of the earth which a bourgeois 
dead. Hence the determination providence would reveal to those 
of the French National Socialist that serve him as a suitable field 
Congress, recently held at Rou- for spreading the gospel and in- 
baix, to take the initiative in troducing the blessings of modern 
calling together an international industry. The mind can hardly 
conference. The real nature of realise the terrible abuses crying 
this conference will not be for redress which would crop up 
covered by its ostensible object, in uncivilised lands, but it may 
which is the very modest one of picture something as follows : 
discussing the basis of a project Exeter Hall denunciations of 
of international labor legislation, the hideous curse of slavery in 
Its real aim is by bringing Timbuctoo ; necessities of British 
together the labor representatives intervention ; dispatch of British 
of all nations on a practical troops ; glorious victory ; pro- 
question immediately affecting tection ; Syndicate of English 
the interests of the workers all manufacturers, presided over by 
the world over, to force the Mr. Samuel Morley ; opening up 
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of Timbuctoo to commercial in addition to bringing many 
enterprise ; erection of factories ; who have no idea of f unda- 
a steady, industrious population mental social change into con- 
working eighteen hours a day ; tact with some of the leading 
tahlea/u — Sabbath morning, mis- Socialists of Europe, it will lead 
sion house, service time, rows of such persons, who undoubtedly 
emaciated niggers singing of the represent a large, though a 
realms of the blest, hearing tell decreasing number of the work- 
of the kingdom of God. ing-classes of to-day, by the very 

But while we have little hope abortiveness of its eflForts to 

of any real gain to the working reform on current lines, to 

classes from international legis- reflect on the inability of parlia- 

lation even if carried, we have mentary methods, pacific agita- 

still less hope, if anything, of its tion, etc., to secure for them the 

ever being carried. The middle mere trifling increase of wages 

classes are strong enough in most or curtailment of hours beyond 

European legislatures to enable which the aspirations of the 

them to keep plenty of preserves average trades-unionist does not 

where they may exploit at their at present extend. It is of the 

own sweet will, playing out the first importance to awaken in- 

"free" laborer within them, terest in the broadest aspect of 

against the protected laborer social questions to familiarise 

without, nearer home than Tim- the masses with the conception 

buctoo. That competition in the of social reorganisation, to dis- 

labor market, that " freedom of establish in their minds the 

contract" which is the very doctrine which forms the un- 

breath of his life, the capitalist, conscious basis of so much of 

we are convinced, will not give their thought at present, that " as 

up in favor even of such mild it was in the beginning is now 

social reforms as are proposed ; and ever shall be," so far at least, 

for mild as they are, they would as essentials are concerned, 

unpleasantly hamper the freedom Once this notion is shaken, 

of his capitalistic individuality once the idea gains ground 

for a time, in Europe at least. among the masses that [present 

Yet, notwithstanding our con- conditions are not eternal, either 

viction that the reforms, even if a pa/rte a/rde or a parte post ; that 

they become law, would, in the another system of society is pos- 

endy prove a delusion and a sible in which the wealth of 

snare to the workers, owing to the community shall belong to 

the employers of labor seeking those who produce the wealth ; 

fresh fields and pastures new that labor is an evil to be xnini- 

in countries not amenable even mised, and which may be mini- 

to the most widely extended in- mised to a degree at present 

ternational laws ; and, notwith- inconceivable, by the concentra- 

standing our scepticism as to tion of the instruments and raw 

their ever becoming law at all, material of production in the 

under present conditions, we hands of the people them- 

none the less heartily rejoice at selves — conjoined with an orga- 

the prospect of an international nised system of labor in which 

conference of the kind proposed, each has to perform his share— 

For, as we have already intimated, and the Revolution will be 
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indeed within measurable dis- see, one would think, if he reflects 
tance. for an instant, that in a civilisa- 

In placing the economic side tion based on profit-mongering 
of the revolution in the fore- and competition the weaker must 
front, we are often fallen foul of, go to the wall, racially no less 
from various sides. Moralise than individually. Does he seri- 
the individual, all progress must ously hope for international 
come from within, says the Senti- brotherhood and justice while 
mentalist. Kegenerate interna- gangs of privileged scoundrels 
tional relations, an act such as the called statesmen control inter- 
surrender of Gibraltar would do national relations in the interests 
more to advance mankind than of stock-jobbers, loan-mongers 
all the Socialist agitation in and their numerous parasites ? 
the world, says the Positivist. Yet in a society based on produc- 
Sweep away the old rotten tion for profit, when the first 
speculative beliefs, nothing can essential is that profits shall be 
be accomplished till rational made, and markets found and 
views of man and nature have " protected " in which to make 
become universally established, them, how can it be other- 
says the Secularist. Work at wise ? 

drastic political reform before The English Secularists, we 
you do anything else ; the first hope, will soon, as a body, 
thing is to abolish perpetual begin to see that the degrading 
pensions, the House of Lords, supernaturalism they so justly 
the monarchy and political detest, is the mere appanage of 
privilege generally, says the our modem State-system, that it 
Radical. Now I need scarcely draws the very breath of its life 
say that with the intentions of from the privileged classes, by 
all these worthy people we whose money it is supported, and 
heartily sympathise. We believe for whom (and especially for 
them to be for the most part whose wives and daughters) its 
perfectly honest (the sentimen- cult affords a mode of passing 
talist who talks of reforming the time ; that so long as there are 
individual probably has a/u fond, women compelled to " sweat " 
a dash of humbug in him but at cravat-making for eighteen- 
even he not necessarily very pence a week in good times, 
much) ; our quarrel with them reverting to the streets in bad, so 
is for not seeing that all these long will Mr. Samuel Morley 
things are, in our modern society, have his " surplus " thousands 
determined by the economical derived from unpaid labour 
conditions of that society. wherewith to found and endow 

The Sentimentalist with his chapels ; and, finally, that so long 
moral reform of the individual, as there are "lower" classes 
in so far as he is sincere, must whose function it is to labor, 
admit that high ideals, noble that the " upper " classes may 
aims and cultured sympathies enter into the fruits of their 
are, to say the least, incompatible labor, so long will " religion " be 
in the a/uerage man, with grinding necessary to keep said " lower 
toil and starvation wages, con- classes" in order, and hence so 
joinedwith squalid and filthy sur- long will a hundred spacious 
roundings. The Positivist must and crowded " places of worship " 
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continue to mock the one ** hall any less than in England ? Who 
of science." shall dare to say they are ? In 

Christianity subsists to-day, the one country political and 
not because it is believed, judicial corruption are acknow- 
but because it is profitable. The lodged to have well-nigh reached 
sleek bowgeoi$ simply laughs at the limits of endurance. In the 
the pains which the Secularist other, men, women and children 
takes to show the absurdity of are even now lying in prison 
the Bible. It is doubtless to him for daring to exercise their 
suggestive of a man who should right of free-speech, and in 
spend his life in an earnest en- one case not even for that, 
deavor to convince his fellow but simply at the arbitrary will 
men that Queen Anne was dead, of an alien despotic power. 
Such a man might advance a Would that the Radical could see 
whole artillery of argument to no that his political reforms are of 
purpose if it were the interest of those lying spirits " that keep the 
the privileged classes that the word of promise to the ear, but 
world should talk and act as break it to the hope." The So- 
though she were alive. Provi- cialist, while he is necessarily at 
dence on the side of ^^big bat- one with the Radical in the 
talions " may be a superfluous desire to abolish political privi- 
luxury to the ''big battalions," lege and all forms of State-organi- 
but "big battalions," black if sation involving it, sees, never- 
not red-coated, are an indis- theless, that the nominal aboli- 
pensable necessity to Provi- tion of this is a mere farce, 
dence, and so is the bourgeois who unless accompanied by the aboli- 
hires them. The sword, the tion of social privilege. He 
cash-box and the mitre have knows, moreover, that the latter 
always been on the same side, includes the former, as the greater 
and will be till the end of the the less. Hence, gladly as he 
chapter. Religion may laugh at would see the last of monarchy, 
all attacks of the infidel in a aristocracy, etc., he has no wish 
world based on rent, profit and to substitute for them the nos- 
interest, and the sooner the Secu- trums of " Constitutional " Re- 
larist recognises this truth the publicanism, which, under the 
better for his cause. mask of political equality, shelters 

Lastly, we would ask the poll- privileged cliques of Stock Bx- 
tical Radical to cast his eyes for a change gamblers, railway kings, 
moment on America or France, public company swindles, ex- 
and tell us truthfully whether ex- pig-sticking or soap-boiling quid- 
perience shows that political ntmct, and the rest of the phos- 
tormSy by themselves do dlter all poB' phorescent scum of our rotten 
sess the importance he attaches to civilisation, 
them. In the countries named he We appeal to all true lovers of 
will find hereditary privilege abo- human progress to stand aloof no 
lished, universal suffrage, a Re- longer, but to come over and 
publican form of Government — join the great forward movement 
in short, nearly all the reforms of modem Socialism. They may 
which he regards as panaceas for rest assured it is only by this that 
this country — oui bono? Are they will really advance that 
misery, disease, pauperism, crime aspect of progress which happens 
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to touch them nearest, be it the the depths of Russian prisons, 
abolition of war, of privilege, or from the wastes of Siberia. It 
of mental slavery. The time is calls, in the name of human 
fast becoming ripe. Soon the brotherhood, in the name of art, 
cry will be he who is not for us of culture, of all that is noblest 
is against us. As Jules Guesde in human nature, to aid in de- 
well said at the Roubaix Con- livering humanity from the living 
gress, since the first spread of death with which it is encora- 
Christianity there has never been passed ; to educate, to agitate, to 
a movement like the present, organise, and, maybe, when the 
From among every nation and kin- time comes to strike, to strike, 
dred and tongue and people there and again to strike, till the 
is a voice calling to awaken the vile huckster civilisation of this 
sleepers. It calls from Paris, nineteenth century shall be no 
from Vienna, from Berlin, from more. 
Geneva, from St. Petersburg, from E. Bblfort Bax. 



'98 IN WEXFORD. 



Too LATE ! The solemnity of former. The peoples of Ireland 
these words has been dwelt upon and England stand in this terrible 
in language framed by every relation to each other. I solemnly 
grade of intellect, from that of and distinctly state, and with a 
the last deacon suddenly laid full cognizance of the nature of 
hands upon to the intellect of one the principles admitted by my 
of the greatest philosophers that assertion, that it is too late for 
England has ever fawned on and England to attempt the govern- 
def amed. I do not think that the ment of Ireland save by relent- 
present reiteration of the doleful less coercion. If it be said, 
sentiment " Too late ! " is by any " Well, rather than this should 
means enunciated concerning its be, let Ireland have what many 
mostmelancholyapplication; and of her inhabitants call her 
yet it is melancholy and very sad ' liberty,' cut her adrift, and let 
to reflect that two peoples, each her sink or swim as an inde- 
of which I will even now assert is pendent nation among the na- 
not without its own excellencies, tions." I reply that if she sinks, 
should inhabit two beautiful she will sink into the arms of an 
islands lying side by side in the enemy of England, and will be 
midst of apparent civilisation, for him a base f >r operations 
and yet that it should be a down- against her, and that if she swims 
right iniquity in the one people she will swim as a shark behind 
nottoabhortheother,andaweak- a raft after England, threatening 
ness in that other not to coerce the all and deadly at least to the 
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weaklings of the crew. England loathed ; the latter examined and 
has had her chance, and she has were puzzled, became apathetic 
failed to understand the Irish and persecuted, were menaced 
character, and, therefore, to guide and consequently were alarmed, 
it with a silken thread ; and now continued ignorant and indulged, 
that her pusilanimity has woven and thus having diligently sown 
and seeks to rule with the feeble the wind, are reaping a plentiful 
cord, she finds the attempt vain, harvest of the whirlwind. Once 
The P'iUglish are not a revengeful admit, as I do freely, that it would 
race. Fight they can, and do, be quite as absurd to censure an 
when they see their way to Englishman for selfishness as a 
emancipate themselves from pet- Hottentot for the color of his 
ticoat government. If they lose, skin, and it becomes very hard 
well, they grin and bear it, and to prove actual moral delinquency 
call it the fortune of war. The against the former's countrymen 
Irish can and do fight too, but if in their treatment of a people 
beaten in the field, will lie in the whom Nature had almost dis- 
ditch and strike their vanquisher qualified them from understand- 
suddenly as he goes unsuspect- ing. There exists not a country 
ingly by. This alone constitutes upon the face of the globe under 
a great difference between men, the government of which Ireland 
but it is by no means the sole would not have proved more 
distinction between the English prosperous and her people more 
and the Irish races. In numerous noble than under that of Eng- 
cases the virtue of the former land. I deliberately assert this, 
people is the vice of the latter, fully believing that England 
and vice versd. The wit of the rules her' own children more 
former usually seems obscenity wisely than any other State rules 
or vulgarity to the latter, and its inhabitants ; and now it is too 
that of the latter mendacity or late for England to amend her 
obscurity to the former. The treatment so far as the patient is 
aspirations of the English are the concerned. For herself, for her 
dread of the Irish, and the dread own security, one course is yet 
of the latter the hope of the open, and it may not be open for 
former ; and in 1884 the utter ever. That course is to forge as 
absence of sympathy arising from quickly as possible the rod of 
such conditions between the iron, to tie even now the scourge 
two nations exists, and through of scorpions, to make Ireland the 
the centuries has plainly and Poland of the west. For, de- 
more plainly asserted its right spite all that the press of England 
to be classed as an ultimate sur- may state to the contrary, despite 
Vival. It was politically wise for its loud protestations that conces- 
the Irish to gain a knowledge of sions are granted to the turbulent 
the disposition of their ascendant party in Ireland from a sense of 
neighbors. It would have been justice and of good-will on the 
politically wise, and was morally part of the British Government, 
binding upon the English, to all Irishmen know to the contrary, 
have studied with diligence the They look towards the Transvaal, 
mental constitution of those towards America, aye, into the 
whom they essayed to govern, heart of their own capital, and 
The former examined, knew, and know that terrorism and a bold 
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front will wring anything from rebel or rot exactly as they can. 
English " Liberalism." Meet con- But I do not protest this. It is 
ciliation with daggers, as hereto- not my intention to enter into 
fore, and concessions with dyna- any discussion concerning the re- 
mite, and you, Ireland! shall lative truth and the reverse thereof 
have more conciliations and more of the various accounts put f or- 
concessions, for English Liberal- ward as affording reliable informa- 
ism is an old woman. Concerning tion about the political treatment 
the asserted causes which led to of Ireland during the decade 
the outbreak of the Irish Rebel- immediately preceding '98, nor 
lion of 1798, doubtless something do I even purpose to give any- 
has been said and written which thing like a history of the great 
is neither wilful falsehood, the uprising of the people which took 
result of historical ignorance, nor place in that year. To one de- 
the special pleading of bigots, sirous of examining the former 
This something, however, is by subject, I think I should recom- 
no means easily to be discovered, mend Gordon's " History of Ire- 
The liar, the dunce, and the par- land," vol. ii., while one wishing 
tisan have done their work well, to read a detailed and highly 
and he who wishes to eliminate interesting narrative of the in- 
inaccuracy of statement from the tensely dramatic circumstances 
many conflicting and harmonising and incidents of the great rebel- 
accounts of the state of political lion could not do better than read 
affairs between England and W. H. Maxwell's magnificent and 
Ireland during the years 1790- nearly impartial work. Gordon, 
1798 will do well to start upon although a Protestant clergyman, 
that excellent working hypothesis undoubtedly leans to the side of 
which assumes that authority, as the insurgents. I have prefaced 
such, is valueless, and that when what I have to write with the 
disinterested evidence is not foregoing very general remarks 
forthcoming, credence should believing that in them lies a 
ever be given to that witness truth, namely, the assertion of 
whose story most closely coin- the totally natural incompetence 
cides with the lines of probability, of one nation therein referred to 
Were I writing with the motive to govern the other with credit 
of merely gaining the approval of or justice to either, a truth by the 
the English public- of to-day, I doleful light of which may be 
should certainly protest that its discerned the causes of centuries 
ancestor of the latter part of the of unsuccess which no scrutiny 
last century, by wanton barbarity of special Acts of Parliament or 
and cruel greed, drove a docile of individuals could afford. In 
and honest people into the frenzy '98 the last appreciable effort was 
of " '98 ; " for England loves to made by Ireland to throw off by 
be told how naughtily she has physical effort the British yoke, 
behaved. Her present virtue In this she would have completely 
contrasts so favorably with her succeeded, had other counties 
former irregularities and now she fought as Wexford did in that 
can repair all her former injustice year. I do not say that the suc- 
at the expense of her old friends cess would have been permanent, 
who, like the cast-off associates though probably it would ; but 
of the reformed Prince Hal, may certainly the country would have 
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required re-conquering, and that, for influencing the strictest of 
too, just as her enemy was enter- sectarians to discard differences 
ing upon a time of unprecedented of opinion in religious matters 
foreign peril. Their potent foes, when politics only were involved, 
however, harbored as friends in was arrested at the commence- 
the rebel ranks, wrought more ment of the northern rising ; and 
towards their final overthrow to this stroke on the part of the 
than the superior discipline and enemy may in a great measure 
weapons of their avowed oppo- be traced the rapidity with which 
nents. These treacherous allies the best fighting men in Ireland 
were, in order of injuriousness, were reduced to submission, 
religious bigotry, whiskey, and The battles of Antrim, Saintfield, 
corruptible sympathisers. Truly and Ballynahinch were fought in 
may the informer say, where two quick succession, the rebels being 
or three Irishmen are gathered led at the first of these by 
together in the name of Freedom, one Henry McCracken, a cotton- 
there am I in the midst of them ; spinner, who seems to have been 
but to the pestilent intolerance a man of extraordinary excellence 
of Popery and to drunkenness are and courage. The regular troops, 
mainly attributable the final sup- though mustering over 4,000, 
pression of a movement which in were quickly routed by the in- 
its conception came of as pure surgents, who were in their turn 
and as just principles as ever put to flight by the yeomanry, 
organised an armed stand against who here, as elsewhere through- 
the oppressor. It probably is out the country, covered with 
unnecessary to guard English sturdy courage the retreat of the 
readers against adopting the King's troops, turning often a 
theory that the Romanists of Ire- defeat into a victory. McCracken 
land represent the only enter- was taken and hanged. He 
tainers of religious malevolence showed great firmness, although 
in that country, for these are days his brave sister accompanied him 
in which England over-acts the to the gallows, only losing her 
Christian programme, and not fortitude at the last, when she 
only loves her enemies, but hates had to be dragged from her 
and maligns her friends ; yet it brother's neck ere her arms could 
should be observed that the aim be replaced by the rope. A brave 
of the Ulster insurrectionists was but silly sentimentalist com- 
to unite Irishmen of all classes manded at Ballynahinch. The 
and creeds in one grand cause, drunken soldiery of General Nu- 
namely, the breaking of the hated gent passed the night of June 
yoke of Anglican misrule. All 12th in the town of that name, 
honor to the Orangemen of the revelling in every species of ex- 
North in that amongst them cess and barbarity. Agirlaamed 
originated the war against the Stewart was held to the floor of 
blind and incapable domination a room, adjoining the quarters of 
of an impracticable Government, the commanding officer, by means 
Steele Dickinson, a Presbyterian of a pitch-fork, a prong of which 
minister, a revolutionist of stain- passed at either side of her throat, 
less character, and possessed of while every monstrous outrage 
extraordinary capabilities for was perpetrated upon her by the 
organising masses of men and heroes of the 22nd Light Dra- 
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goons. Had Munro, who headed Munro's neck. Munro stood half- 
an overwhelming force of rebels way between the bough and the 
in the immediate neighbourhood, ground. He was directed to 
made a descent upon the town, climb higher, in attempting 
he could not have failed of sue- which his foot slipped and he 
cess. But — will it be credited ? fell to the earth, the noose slip- 
— to those who urged upon him ping over his head. His tongue 
the necessity for immediate ac- was nearly severed by the teeth, 
tion ere Nugent could be rein- but he said to Captain Stewart, of 
forced, this visionary replied : the yeomanry, with whom he had 
" We scorn to avail ourselves just concluded a dispute about a 
of the ungenerous advantage deed, with the help of an attor- 
which night affords. We will ney : — " You see I am not cowed 
meet them in the blush of open yet, captain ; tell my country I 
day ; we will fight them like deserved better of it ! " and, spit- 
men, not under the cloud of ting the blood from his mouth, 
night, but by the first rays of he carefully reascended the lad- 
to-morrow's sun." The people der. He then said to the execu- 
fought with surpassing courage tioner : " Please to throw down 
on the morning of the 13th, but the ladder ; for if I spring off, I 
again, when the British lines were shall entangle the rope with it." 
broken, the terrible yeomanry The hangman was unable to do 
once more carved defeat upon the this, so an officer and his servant 
brows of their undisciplined — one Thomas Porter — threw 
countrymen. Shortly after the down the ladder, and in ten 
defeat at Ballynahinch it began minutes the gallant fool was 
to be clearly known amongst the dead. 

Protestant rebels of Ulster that But if through vigilance and the 
the insurrection which they had unscrupulousness of adversaries 
commenced, and for which thev the Ulster insurrection was 
had sought the aid of their Ro- quickly suppressed by Govern- 
man Catholic countrymen against ment, if through ignorance and 
the common oppressor, had in the wild-beast timorousness the west 
south turned into a savage war and south showed but feeble 
of persecution — a butchery of fight, Wexford redeemed the re- 
Protestants by Romanists. Upon bellion from meriting the appel- 
this many of the northern in- lation of a mere extended riot, 
surgents laid down their arms, and the cause of the greater suc- 
while others, furious at the frus- cess of the Wexfordians may be 
tration of their hopes of a general discovered by others than a Solon, 
revolt of all sections of Irishmen They were led by men of good 
against the hated domination, local standing, who, it was well 
marched into the Royalist camp known, had everything to lose in 
and joined the yeomanry. Munro the event of failure, by men wha 
was hanged. A miserable prisoner by word and deed had over and 
was brought from the guard- over again protested against the 
house to act as executioner. The daily injustices to which their 
gallows consisted simply of the humbler neighbors were sub- 
branch of a tree, against which jected, although they themselves 
a ladder leaned. A rope was might reasonably be supposed to 
attached to the branch and to be at one in interest with the 
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oppressor. To those to whom as justices. The priests made the 
Irish patriotism is only known people by thousands swear attach- 
by a careless perusal of the doings ment to the Government upon 
and sayings of modern Hibernian the altars of their chapels, for 
sedition-mongers and professional these miscreants in their wildest 
agitators — between whom and in- dreams of successful revolt hoped 
digence, obscurity and hopeless as the grand goal and climax of 
bankruptcy, an insecure state of their ambition only for a general 
society alone intervenes — it may butchery of Protestants, and 
be well to remark that neither in sought to lull them into security 
1798 nor for many years after- by these ophidian tactics. When 
wards did Irish turbulence secure it could no longer be disguised 
the flattery and benign submis- that Wexford was ripe for battle, 
sion of British Premiers and the measures of extreme violence 
apologetic protests against un- were at once adopted by Govern- 
necessary murderers by ladylike ment. The yeomanry were let 
Chief Secretaries. In '98 death loose upon the peasantry, with 
on the nearest tree and confisca- many of whom, no doubt, were 
tion of all properties was the fate found papers containing senti- 
of the apprehended rebel. The ments in accord with the savage 
profession was essentially an un- policy of Rome concerning the 
remunerative one so far as hard extermination of heretics. And 
cash was concerned, but never- let it here be stated, once for all, 
theless men such as those to that with the Royalists began the 
whom I have referred were found unparalleled atrocities which 
to adopt it in Wexford. Man for made hideous this year of '98, 
man, there can be no question when as bold a stroke was struck 
that the men of the north of Ire- for Liberty as ever made tyrant 
land are superior to those of the tremble. Not that it would be 
south in almost every particular in reasonable to suppose that the 
which one human being can excel insurgents of Wexford would 
another ; but the southerns, like have behaved like civilised com- 
wolves, are very daring in packs, batants, had they been treated as 
and used to have, and even still such. Servants turned with 
entertain, a profound respect for savagery upon the masters who 
those who have long been known had taken them from the gutter 
to them as persons of old family and the workhouse ; even wives 
and of long residence on the soil, betrayed their heretic husbands. 
This remark is specially true of But there can be no doubt that 
the Wexford agricultural class, the regular troops and yeomen 
Previous to '97, Wexford County signalised the suppression of the 
had been generally quoted as an rebellion in the north by conduct 
example of peace, order, and con- inhuman almost beyond the 
tentment. The landed gentry — power of pen to describe, conduct 
who as a class in Wexford and to — for the most part practised 
a man in the rest of Ireland ad- against Protestants, who formed 
hered with enthusiasm to the the greater number of the Ulster 
Crown — of this county were in- insurgents — which I will not deal 
dignant at the introduction of with in detail, in deference to the 
military law into the immaculate opinion of those who deem that 
region over which they presided to the keeping of oblivion should 
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be as speedily as possible con- another upon a distant eminence, 
signed all tradition, however When the people perceived 
true, that can serve no purpose these they thronged to the hill 
other than to inflame the soul of of Oulart, ten miles from the 
man against his fellow. On town of Gorey, a second and 
Saturday, the 26th of May, the smaller body of men taking up 
long smouldering embers of re- their position nine miles to the 
hellion in Wexford broke forth westward, upon a ridge of the 
into flame. The signal agreed Slieve Buoge mountain, at sight 
upon was the lighting of a fire of the bale-fire, 
upon a hill named Corrigrua, and H. 

its recognition by the kindling of (To he contiivued,) 



DO WE STILL NEED RELIGION? 



" Have we still a religion .?" felt in answering Strauss's ques- 
asked David Strauss ; and Max tion, one that will likewise 
Mttller, in his book on "The recur in the attempt to answer 
Growth of Religion," alluding to the one at the head of this article, 
the question of Strauss, remarks is as to what is exactly meant by 
that " the best answer is afforded religion. To most people, no 
by statistics ; for out of a hun- doubt, to ask such a question 
dred thousand, there is hardly cannot but appear preposterous. 
one who professes to be without And, indeed, so it does, when we 
religion." If the opinions of remember religion is one of the 
people were individually can- oldest, the most universal and 
vassed, and the question directly widespread of human institutions 
put to each, possibly the result or of human practices ; and that 
would be such as to justify such it is one of the first topics taught 
a statement ; but practically, and to children both in the home and 
taking the word " religion " in in the school ; when we recol- 
its true and original sense, lect that we have hundreds of 
the assertion, doubtless, is far colleges and seminaries provided 
from the truth. On the con- with well paid staffs of professors 
trary, there would be equally whose special function it is to 
good ground for affirming that, instruct young men in religion 
in this country at least, and in and matters pertaining thereto ; 
other countries as well, similarly and when we are further re- 
circumstanced, " out of a hun- minded that there are thousands 
dred thousand, there is hardly and thousands of stilL smaller 
one who is " really religious, seminaries, in the shape of 
But the difficulty that has been churches and chapels, scattered 
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throughout the length and breadth Hegel — ^a contemporary of the 
of the land, wherein children, two last — then " the dog possesses 
adults and the aged of both sexes most religion ;" for, as is well- 
are trained and instructed by known, he of all animals evinces 
sialaried teachers in all the details the greatest amount of that f eel- 
of religion ; and, further, that ing. The latter thinker himself 
one day out of every seven, at declares that " religion is or ought 
least, throughout a man's life is to be a perfect freedom ;" by 
expected to be entirely devoted which expression he seems to 
to the same subject. When we mean that condition of things 
bear all this in mind, can it wherein a virtuous life and a life 
appear otherwise than prepos- of devotion to the good of others 
terous to ask, " What is religion ?" comes to one as a matter of choice, 
When a boy of ten years cannot and not as the fulfilment of an 
satisfy a police magistrate as to outward law. Religion with him 
what religion is, all Christian comes very near to doing what is 
England is shocked. The daily virtuous and right from the mere 
press supply full and graphic love of them, and not from any 
reports of the case, and sensa- pressure from without. There 
tional leading articles are penned, are various other definitions of 
picturing, in all its enormity, the religion, some noted ones given 
ignorance that still surrounds us. by Strauss and Feuerbach espe- 
There are loud calls in Christian cially. All of them, however, 
prints for more churches, more without exception, Max Miiller 
bibles, more missionaries and pronounces as sad errors, and 
more Sunday schools. Yet volunteers to give one of his own, 
modern philosophers, after a which he appears to think will 
life's study, keep asking, " What finally settle the question. It is 
is religion?" The philosopher "a potential energy which enables 
Kant said it was morality ; its a man to apprehend the infinite ;" 
end and goal being a good moral or, as it appears in another work 
conduct. The immediate sue- of his, "the faculty of appre- 
cessor of Kant, Fichte, held quite bending the infinite." To most 
the opposite view. According to thinking men of the present 
him, religion was never intended generation such a string of words 
to have anything to do with prac- as this appears probably to con- 
tical life ; it was simply know- vey no very particular meaning 
ledge. Schleiermacher, both a There may, indeed, be persons 
philosopher and a divine, differed irreverent enough to treat the 
from both. Religion with him words as a mere meaningless 
is simply " consciousness of abso- rigmarole. At any rate, if the 
lute dependence." It is a feeling words implied anything, they 
or an emotion awakened by a seem to imply that religion is 
meditative contemplation of the not a human product — a product, 
world around — the feeling of like every other human institu- 
helplessness that possesses one in tion that claims a similar anti- 
the presence of powers and forces quity and universality, that had 
mightier than oneself accom- been forced into being by the 
panied with the subsequent feel- necessity of circumstances in 
ing of submission and resigna- order to supply a human want ; 
tion. " If that is religion," cried but that on the contrary it is an 
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unaccountable something, par- must be known before mankind 

taking of the nature of a special will be satistied or happy. But 

creation, placed within man with- what is meant by the infinite ? 

out his knowledge, in order to The only infinite Max Muller ha!s 

discharge a certain function — to succeeded in demonstrating is 

wit, " apprehending the infinite." existence, which no sane person 

Max Mllller declares that be- ever denied — simply infinite ex- 
cause man possesses this faculty tension, infinite length, breadth 
or potential energy — religion — he and depth. No great feat cer- 
alone of all sublunary beings tainly. The mountain has labored, 
" looks up to heaven, and but has brought forth nothing 
yearns for something that neither more formidable than a small 
sense nor reason can supply." mouse. By no possibility can we 
Now, I am inclined to stop for a discover in the pages of Max 
short while with Max Mtiller Muller any other species of in- 
before proceeding to the main finity than that of space-infinity, 
question, and ask, is what he Is this what religious persons, 
declares a fact ? Is it true that through countless ages, have been 
mankind yearns for something in quest after ? Is it not rather 
that neither sense nor reason can just the very thing that religious 
supply ? Where is the evidence ? enthusiasts have had a special 
Have such yearnings ever mani- repugnance to ? Who are they 
fested themselves in the actual who have had a longing for the 
experience of sane men and infinite ? They have been mathe- 
women that have lived upon this maticians, philosophers, heretics 
earth ? And, indeed, one is and Atheists. They have been 
tempted to go further and ask, the Aristotles, the Lucretiuses, 
with the present human faculties, the Galileos, Brunos, Bacons, 
can there be such an experience Newtons and the Spencers ; 
possible ? Are there not thou- never the Jesuses, Mohammeds, 
sands prepared to give the allega- Luthers, Knoxes and the Booths, 
gation a flat denial ? The longing here is a longing for 

In his latest book on "The knowledge, which is just the 

Growth of Religion," Max very last thing that the religious 

MttUer pretends to disown any have evinced a desire for. Before 

special faculty for religion, a man can long for anything as 

which ten years previously an object for the affections to lay 

he had most unequivocally hold on, he must know definitely 

claimed, and undertakes to show what it is. A longing for the 

that the so-called religious faculty unknown, the indefinite, or the 

is nothing more than the ordinary undetermined is what has never 

faculties of sense and reason manifested its existence in the 

applied to religious objects, experience of the human race. 

Nevertheless, he still adheres to Ntdla cupido ignoti. To have a 

the assumption that " all man- longing for " something that 

kind have a longing for the gods," neither sense nor reason can 

and for the gods he substitutes supply," or for an infinite God, is 

the infinite ; and undertakes to impossible as a fact ; and more, 

prove that with the ordinary to long for a God who is infinite, 

human faculties the infinite has and who is at the same time an 

been known, can be known, and object of desire or of admiration 
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for another is inconceivable as a for God's friends ; on his right 
thought. The laws of our under- sit the more favored ones, and 
standing will not .permit us to the less favored on his left ; the 
cherish the possibility of it. And inhabitants generally spend most 
still more, if the notion was con- of their time in singing and spon- 
ceivable, such a being would taneous exclamations; at intervals 
never find admirers or wor- they drink wine (so Jesus said) ; 
shippers. As a fact, an infinite and all are dressed in white gar- 
God never attracted the affections ments. The next compartment, 
of men. The Gods that have where God's enemies are con- 
succeeded in doing that have, signed, together with the central 
without exception, been noto- figure within it, is still better 
riously finite gods ; they were known, and has thousands of 
the Zeuses and the Venuses, the times been described in the most 
Yahvehs and the Jesuses. The graphic language and in its 
gods that mankind have wor- minutest details. These are the 
shipped have been the most kinds of objects that have attracted 
definite, the most determined the attention of the religious of 
and known of all known objects, all ages. Abstractions, undefined 
What, for instance, is more somethings or nothings, have 
known than the present God of never been to them objects of the 
Christendom ? I do not refer least concern. The moment you 
simply to Jesus, though it is true succeed in persuading religious 
that it is he that has been the people that their God is infinite, 
real God of Christians, but I from that hour his worship will 
mean now especially him who is be in imminent danger of a corn- 
called the Creator and God of the plete collapse. For an infinite 
universe. Who or what is more God cannot, on any mode of 
known than he ? There is no reasoning with which mankind 
old woman, however, illiterate is convertant, possess attributes 
and ignorant of all else, that will known to either the intellect or 
not be able to furnish you with the heart of man, in which he 
any amount of information about may feel interest. Do men and 
"the Lord." He dwells in a fine women wish for objects which 
city above the clouds, called New they can perceive, understand, 
Jerusalem. This city is sur- love, admire, and when the occa- 
rounded with walls, is paved sion demands it, hate and fear ? 
with a well-known kind of stone. An infinite God cannot respond 
It has golden gates ; within there to any of these. You can admire, 
are many mansions. God him- love or fear something that has 
self is the most conspicuous figure an objective existence other than 
in it of course ; his eyes, his yourself, and whose relation to 
hands, his feet have been yourself you fully realise. An 
especially noticed and recorded ; infinite God is not subject to 
other parts have also been such conditions ; and were he so, 
observed ; even his back, his he would not be infinite. Know- 
nose and his nostrils, which ledge and love have no meaning 
appear to be extremely sensitive ; except as qualities belonging to 
he has a throne and a stool ; he finite beings. They are the 
has attendants with wings ; natm-al offspring of finitude. 
around the throne there are seats Knowledge — what is it ? It is 
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merely the mental register of the Leaving Max Muller for the 

relation of things to one another present, let us return to our main 

and to the knower. Love ? — it is topic. 

merely a subjective feeling which How is it to be explained 
arises under one condition only, that great thinkers have not been 
and that is the presence of an able to agree as to what is re- 
external object other than your- ligion ; while the ordinary un- 
self . But an infinite being can- reflecting many have always been 
not find an object anywhere quite unanimous on the point, 
which can give rise to them. He nay, have seldom felt the least 
cannot say this or that, I and you, hesitation or difficulty in deter- 
I like this and hate that ; he mining its exact scope and cha- 
is the all. There is to him no racter 't There seems to be but 
otherness. To assign, therefore, one answer. The religious senti- 
attributes which are peculiarly ment, so-called, in the case of the 
human — ^which have been pro- thinkers referred to, as it is neces- 
duced, manufactured or en- sarily also in the case of all men 
gendered under the conditions of who place implicit confidence in 
limitation and otherness to an nature's laws, was absent — ex- 
infinite being is what the intellect tinct. It has l3een driven out of 
refuses to do ; for the simple consciousness by stronger forces 
reason that their generation in than itself. It has failed to sur- 
such a being is inconceivable, vive in the fierce battle for life, 
and were it conceivable there It must be remembered — unfor- 
would be still no room left for tunately in dealing with religion 
their exercise. The infinite, there- it has been generally forgotten — 
fore, cannot be a religious object that there has been a struggle for 
at all ; and if it can be in any existence going on within as well 
sense an object of attraction for as without — in human conscious- 
man, that man must be the i)hilo- ness as well as on nature's field, 
sopher or the man of science. The history of the development 
Evidently what Max Muller of the human mind is replete 
talks about is not religion at all, with specimens of genuine abo- 
but the scientific spirit in man. riginals of consciousness that are 
And indeed this is plain from the now extinct. Old ideas, old feel- 
fact that he includes under the ings, old desires have been pushed 
term " religious " all men who out by sheer force to give room 
have ever acted under strong for other ideas, feelings and 
mental convictions. He says that desires more adapted for existing 
people often express their re- conditions of life. The religious 
ligious convictions, even in the sentiment, doubtless, is one of 
very act of denying religion. He the oldest of these very ancient 
accordingly includes among the occupants of human conscious- 
religious philosophers, men of ness. It has maintained its 
science and even Atheists. He ground wonderfully well. Fall, 
puts in the same religious cate- however, it must at last, for it 
gory, for instance, Thales the first has no chance, defenceless as it 
physical Greek philosopher, the is, against a race equipped with 
publican of the Gospels, the savage weapons from the armory of 
who worships stocks and stones, philosophy and science. 
Auguste Comte and J. S. Mill. Again, if we change our meta- 
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phor and look at religion, not as life of a citizen of onr modern 
an idea, struggling with other world, each taking his own ex- 
and new ideas, but as a faculty perience and knowledge as the 
in human consciousness, as Max standard of what it ought to 
Mtlller will have it, as an organ, be. And what is the result ? 
the same fate will still necessarily One thinker, whose reason had 
meet it. We know that a faculty, barred God from the sphere of 
or an organ that has fallen into cognition, held it was personal 
disuse, that has no function to morality, individual rectitude, 
discharge, will in time die out. Another, who had identified God 
And this is precisely what we with the world, said it was specu- 
find at the present moment, lation — knowledge. A third of 
Nineteenth century men have the same intellectual school said 
not got the faculty, and that for it meant an emotion arising from 
the simple reason that there is a contemplation of the external 
now no function for it. The world. A fourth identified it 
faculty, suppose it once existed, with altruism — ^the perfect life 
has, in the case of most men of realised in and through the life 
culture, long ago died out through of others — the divine life as he 
sheer desuetude. named it. And still another pre- 
In the inner consciousness and f erred to identify it with the 
the daily life of such men as scientific spirit as it progresses 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Mill and through the ages. 
Spencer and all their followers But why designate any of these 
the religious function proper had manifestations religion ? They 
ceased to be active. The religious have already appropriate names 
sentiment found no expression of their own. The reason is 
in such lives ; and if it is dis- obvious. The old, so-called, re- 
covered in their vocabulary, it ligious sentiment had no exis- 
must be under a borrowed cha- tence within their own conscious- 
racter — under false pretences, ness. The name was given to 
The name must be applied to what each conceived as the 
some other function which is highest ideal of human life. The 
still active and known to con- religious sentiment proper could 
sciousness. And it is this we not express itself in their lives, 
find to have been done by many Fasts and prayers, repetition of 
thinkers and men of culture, creeds and partaking of sacra- 
They give the name religion to a ments, bowings and genuflections, 
function that never discharged had all ceased to have a meaning 
religious duties. The source of for them ; threats of everlasting 
the error is this : men take for torture would not move them ; 
granted that religion is a perma- the most vivid picture of hell fire 
nent phaenomenon in human life would not make them live "better 
under all conditions and circum- lives ;" their lives were already 
stances. They imagine the re- purer and healthier than those of 
ligious sentiment to be an in- the religious. All avenues of the 
separable attribute of man's religious life proper were for 
nature. Having taken this for them closed up. Their whole 
granted, they proceed to deter- soul was occupied with other 
mine its place and function in things — ^their whole being. and 
the consciousness and practical their whole life had their fill 
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within the limits of the present sciousness was covered by the 
life in the boundless resources name religion. But to avow 
and variety and riches of the the fact that he was without re- 
world " of sense and reason." ligion was in those days, as it is 
Hence all these great thinkers still to a large extent, too dan- 
made religion to coincide with gerous a course to adopt. We 
some phase or other of our pre- are, therefore, driven to the con- 
sent earthly life— the life which elusion that the great diversity of 
is moulded and governed solely opinion among modern thinkers 
and simply by natural and human on the subject of religion has 
laws, whose motives, impulses largely, if not solely, arisen from 
and end are all human and earthlv. two main causes. The one is 
But what right had they to do a certain vague suspicion that 
such things ? Religion from the religion is a permanent phseuo- 
beginning has had a sphere of its menon in human life ; the other 
own quite distinct from that of is the dread of public odium 
the present life, and has mani- and social ostracism, which have 
fested itself in acts which pro- always been the inevitable con- 
mo ted neither moral nor material comitants of an open rejection of 
good of any kind. Kant, because religion. 

he could not perform such acts, All advanced thinkers in their 
maintained that "to attempt to treatment of religion and religious 
please the Deity by acts which subjects have been more or less 
have no moral value, by mere affected by these feelings ; and 
cultus — that is, by external wor- consequently their opinions and 
ship — is not religion, but simply judgments on this subject f i e- 
superstition." But the entire quently bear upon them marks of 
body of the Christian Church, as inconsistency, vagueness, equivo- 
well as the devotees of other re- cation and unreality. They ate 
ligions, have always thought diffe- restrained and hampered and can- 
rently, and very rightly, I think, not speak their minds clearly, 
They would not hesitate to call and the whole mind. As a con- 
the great philosopher an irre- spicuous case in point, instance 
ligious man, and even an infidel the testimony of the late Professor 
and denier of the faith ; and, Ueberweg, one of the acutest of 
doubtless, so he was. He called modern thinkers. Writing shortly 
what was known as true religion before his death to his friend 
superstition. Lange — the author of " The His- 
Evidently what the great tory of Materialism," he con- 
thinker meant was that what fessed that he was very much 
went under the name religion oppressed by the consciousness 
was devoid of truth — that the that in his lectures and books, 
beliefs and practices of his re- though he did not actually say 
ligious contemporaries were desti- anything that was untrus, yet he 
tute of scientific basis. Religion, was tmabls io say the whole truf/o. 
doubtless, they had, but a rational Ueberweg was, according to 
basis for their practices they had Lange, an Atheist and a Mate- 
not. The philosopher himself rialist, and an irreconcileable foe 
had long ago outlived both the of Christianity in all its forms ; 
beliefs and the practices and yet he never had the courage to 
whatever else in human con- avow his convictions in public, 

D 
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or to say a word against the If so, the same name is evidently 
popular religion. applied to two things which have 

Max Muller endeavors to ac- absolutely different and even 
count for the diversity of opinion opposed connotation or meaning, 
among men about religion as well If a man were to tell us that a 
as for the various forms of re- certain tree known many cen- 
ligion that have ever existed, by turies ago as the ash-tree has 
the aid of the idea of growth or become, in process of time, a 
progress. He says " religion is plum-tree, a pear-tree, an apple- 
something which passes through tree and various other species, 
an historical evolution." Let us and that all these trees ought 
see if this explanation is satis- therefore properly to be called 
factory. What are the conditions ash-trees, though they have abso- 
of growth ? What is essentially lutely nothing in common with 
involved in the idea of progress ? the ash ; of course such talk, as 
First of all, the subject of the would be obvious to everybody 
growth must undergo a change, would be nothing but nonsense 
Next, the change must be of such pure and simple ; and yet it is hard 
a character as to preserve the to discover in what speqially does 
identity of the thing that grows. Max MuUer's reasoning differ 
Therefore nothing can be said to from this. He does not seem to 
be susceptible of, or to have, a have had any suspicion that to 
growth, or to be progressing by nothing is he entitled to apply 
an evolutionary process, if it loses the idea of growth or progress 
its identity. Yet Max MtQler except only to that which main- 
tells us that such a thing is pos- tains its identity amid all change, 
sible in the case of religion. What Max Miiller has got is not one 
Having spoken of the change in identical idea or notion develop- 
the word religion, he proceeds to ing through the ages, but simply 
talk of the iwrd and the idea it various aspects of human life 
connotes, and says : " The word and heterogeneous ideas of men 
rose to the surface thousands of gathered together and placed side 
years ago. It was retained while by side, and each bearing upon 
what was meant hy it went on it the identical label — " religion V 
changing from century to century. — ^stuck on arbitrarily by various 
It is now applied to the very oppo- thinkers to represent what each 
site of what it was originally intended conceived as the most important 
to signify,'' aspect of life, and therefore 

Who ever heard of a thing worthy of particular cultivation, 
growing till it comes to be some- This agglomeration of ideas is 
thing the very opposite of what taken by Max Miiller as having 
it was. However, here is a thing grown and sprung from the 
or phaenomenon called religion genuine original stock of religion 
which has grown and grown till by evolutionary process ; whereas 
the name is now applied to nothing of the kind has occurred, 
the very opposite of what was There is no organic connexion 
originally intended. If this is whatever between the various 
true, is not the wrong name things denoted by the term '• re- 
given to it? Is not the thing now ligion." The various articles con- 
said to have the very opposite noted by the term are as opposed 
connotation of what it once had ? to one another as black and white 
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are. The absolute heterogeneity growth of his coat or of his watch, 
of the products is enough of itself as of growth of religion. I do 
to belie the notion of growth, not mean to say that the ideas of 
The fact is, there is no such people about the subject of re- 
thing as growth in religion pos- ligion have not greatly changed, 
sible. The statement that re- Of course it is evident that such 
ligion changes from century to a change has occurred, and is 
century has no foundation in destined, no doubt, to change 
experience and history. I know still more in time to come. But 
as certainly as I know anything this is not growth in religion, 
that what I mean by religion to- It is growth out of religion, it is 
day was the very identical thing growth of knowledge, which has 
meant by Protagoras, Epicurus, always meant decay of religion. 
Lucretius, Celsus and Lucian, and In all lands and at all times re- 
like wise by Paul, TertuUian, ligion has had quite a definite 
Jerome, Augustine and all divines character of its own, not at all 
and religious people throughout liable to be confounded with any- 
the Christian world of all ages, thing else which may be said to 
Religion is in its very essence have had a growth, and with 
absolutely unchangeable and which the human intellect or the 
wholly insusceptible of growth, human heart has concerned itself . 

One may as well talk of the growth .„ j^^, c^TT^n..Tr„ ^t, rr.„„^.^^„ 

« , , rri />• J X £ An Ex-Student of Theology. 
of the Ten Commandments or of 

the twelve tables, or even of the (To he concluded.) 



TENNYSON AND WALT WHITMAN. 
[Imaginary Conversation.] 



<* It is stated that Walt Whitmaa has at last yielded to the solicitations of 
his numerous admirers on this side of the Atlantic, and means to visit England 
soon. A very cordial reception may be predicted for the * good gray poet ' in 
literary circles." — Dcdly Press. 

W. — This meeting has been of centuries. Nowhere could I 

much in my thought, especially see aught of nature's wildness 

since Henry Irving talked with and strength. Man has wholly 

me in New York. The good charmed out of it the aboriginal 

Shakespearean professed to trace smack that our western poets 

a resemblance ; it is only in love. I can understand how such 

wealth of years. a land should have borne the 

T. — ^Aye I How like you our blossom of English verse with 

English land ? its ripened sentiment, feudal 

W. — A fair and mellow land reminiscences and dainty art. 
indeed. I was told I should find T. — True, our English land- 

a garden, and truly the soil seems scape wears a soft and homely 

sweet with the loving husbandry face. Out of our shaggiest thicket 
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some creature of the farm will self in all cultures without yield - 
push its kindly front. The very ing one jot of his orbed indivi- 
trees extend friendly arms and duality. He sat in his garden at 
whisper of a richly-memoried Concord walled off from the 
past — ^a past not devoid of evil general life — sympathetic to great 
days yet charged with grace and ideas, but irresponsive to the 
gaiety and color. This is the movements of every-day hu- 
land Geoffrey Chaucer loved, and manity — hospitable of seeds 
the fancy may easilj' throng these wafted from other lands but not 
flowery ways with his lusty pil- to be fertilised by the potencies 
grim bands, or with the armor- of his own. The American poet 
clad knights of the Tudor kings, must be a grandly emotional as 
W. — No wonder you sing X)f well as a grandly intellectual 
castled walls, of peerless lords nature — must reach out unto all 
and ladies, of chivalry and proud men and be drawn unto all men 
courtesies. You take your tune — must have his touch upon the 
from the thrushes in the orchards, pulse of the nation and feel its 
The American poet has to strike mighty throb — must be able to 
a bolder and louder note fitted to sing its nascent powers and end- 
the ampler conditions of Ameri- less vista of possibilities as well 
can life. Picturesque ruins and as every shape of its manifold 
whitening hedgerows, in spite of present activity in the great 
their magical suggestiveness, forward heave and push of 
would not content him. things. 

T. — ^America, I have heard, T. — My studies have not carried 
is a large place. Yet Niagara, me into the regions you indicate, 
prairies and redskins do not seem but there are who say you have 
to find their way into the verse as yet no distinctively American 
produced on your side of the literature. The political cable 
ocean. The American poet I was cut in 1776, but invisible 
There is your Longfellow. How moorings remained, 
shall we describe him ? A flut- W. — ^We have been too busy 
terer among the fiowers of making history to sing it. 
European hellea lettres. His muse T. — I can well believe the 
steps out to a very old-fashioned national throat to be a little 
air indeed. Why he might have hoarse with much bawling in 
been born in some hamlet by the the world's traffic. 
Thames. W. — It is only in an old country 

W. — I frankly yield you Long- where the tide of humanity has 
fellow. A bright and lovable its measured ebb and flow, the 
soul. He spent too much time energies of practical life being 
in alehouses by the Rhine. The bereft; of buoyancy — where men 
American poet must lay his ear die in the house of their birth, 
close to his mother earth to catch that poets have leisure and liking 
the beat of the new time. to frame dulcet jingle, winding 

T. — ^Well, there is Emerson, their languishing sentiment into 
Have your native skies colored mellifluous rhythms. For a while 
his genius ? He was certainly we have been living on our patri- 
on better terms with Plato than mony ; now we have come into 
with the President. an estate in our own right. 

W. — Yes, Emerson steeped him- T. — I hope it is a demesne wide 
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enough to enrich the literature of grave splendors of an ancient 

the English tongue. monarchy, in customs conse- 

W. — It is commensurate with crated by years, and in laws of 

our land and our people. We stately growth and ripest wisdom. 

are a democracy. W. — All European ; fit for this 

T. — That is a fact with which small and beaten stage. Here 

I maintain a bowing acquain- you have courtliness, polish, and 

tance. a minuet-like step. The American 

W. — You, on the other hand, poet has to sing rude vitality, 

are linked to feudalism with rough edges and a free stride. 

chains that mock the free spirit. Here your verse has the cloying 

A ray from the throne is the sweetness of ripe roses dropping 

highest glory of English life, from the stalk. The psalm of 

With us the President takes off democracy must have the up- 

his hat to the people. lifting strength, the saline vigor 

T. — So I have heard, though and the long boom of the Atlan- 

the circumstance would not tempt tic roller. 

me to a heroic couplet. T. — Nevertheless, the flavor of 

W. — ^Why not ? A living Pre- the sea is crude, and the boom 
sident is a bigger fact than a you speak of is apt to stun rather 
mouldy De Vere, and to recog- than to delight the sense, 
nise the majesty of a people is W. — ^To be royally crude be- 
surely more heroic than to play longs to the happy insouciance of 
the puppet to a king. The Pre- youth, and the tones of demo- 
sident symbolises the will of the cracy are not meant for super- 
people. I, Walt Whitman, with sensitive ears. The American 
my foot firmly planted on the poet will celebrate them. 
Present, say thus shall it be, and T. — He will apparently have a 
thus it is, and the poet shall prosperous time. But I fail to 
chant it. see why your poet should of 

T. — And some other equally necessity display this colossal 
assertive Democrat, with similar crudity. Size and sound are not 
basic stability, vows it shall other- of themselves impressive, or the 
wise be. Then follow most un- drum would be lord of the 
musical babble, craft and lying, orchestra. 

and the will of the nation be- W. — He must express the 
comes the will of the small- America of to-day. 
brained and wide-mouthed. To T. — Granted : seeing that you 
these the President should un- have no past. There is no fact 
cover. connected with your Continent 

W. — ^And if it were so ? so fitted to give wings to the 

T. — ^Then you contradict your- imagination as the fact of its dis- 
self. covery, and that is an old-world 

W. — Very well, then ; I con- possession, 
tradict myself. The grand con- W. — We make you welcome to 
tradictions of the American Columbus, and to the singing of 
people enter into the national his praise. The true poet wrll 
hymn. give voice to his own time. And 

T. — ^Think you there is no what a theme the American poet 
worthy theme for the poet in the has ! The physical vastness of 
pride of long descent, in the the country — its inland seas, 
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oceanic rivers, prairies, forests in this quiet nook, within sight 
and mountains all formed on a of the sea I have pondered the 
scale fitted to ignite the behold- problems of time and of eternity 
ing mind ; the influx and com- and travelled the spacious fields 
mingling of its vast and varied of literature in search of tales of 
populations ; the new type of beauteous peace and high en- 
men and women springing from deavor ; here have I patiently 
this mixing of stocks ; the new beaten out my rhymes striving 
social life growing out of the with laborious art to shape that 
contact and blending of different which might be a delight to all ; 
cultures ; the new political life such a life of contemplation and 
freed of kingcraft and aristo- chastening intellectual effort has 
cratic institutions, strengthened been chosen by those whose 
by the practical every -day asser- achievements we most honor ; 
tion of equality ; the new in- but your American poet, like 
tellectual life moulded by new your civilisation, is a new pro- 
racial qualities, quickened by a duct, and the sense mistrusts 
new environment ; new ideals ; him. 

new confidences — confidence in W. — He will certainly possess 
the individual man, confidence culture not vended in univer- 
in the dignity and reward of sities, and be more than a brow- 
labor ; new moral relationships ser in libraries ; he will be the 
growing out of faith in social friend of laborers and loafers; 
experiment, with a sharpened will be himself a loafer if not a 
perception of the meaning of life laborer ; will have his arm on 
stripped of conventions. Than - the neck of all kinds of men ; 
this fresh and many-sided life will have taken into his being 
could there be found richer song- the spirit of our America in 
material ? every phase to be seen between 

T. — I admit its confusing the bracing northern regions and 

novelty and stupifying vastness. the equatorial languors. 

The bare thought of finding T. — Then he is to be the very 

metrical form for such elements incarnate spirit of your strenu- 

starts a prophecy of vertigo, ous, feverish, practical unpoetic 

Give me the large calm of the world ? 

ancients. If the American poet W. — Nay, he will also woo 

has a voice equal to the theme nature in secret places. He will 

the ears of your countrymen have a Greekish joy in sun, sea 

must be severely tried. and wind ; his verse will reflect 

W. — I have myself likened the floating cloud and the misty 

some notes of his song to a " bar- hills and be redolent of the wild 

baric yawp." The poet must thyme, the honey of the bee, and 

regard the discords of American all woodland flavors, 

life as well as its harmonies. T. — Well, well, it seems your 

T. — Your poet, I suspect, comes American poet is to have but one 

of a region where Orpheus and limitation. He shall shun the 

where Homer are not. I have inheritance of European culture, 

given my nights and my days to At all events he will give the 

poetry and this talk is as if chaos critics little to do in searching 

had been wrought of the f ounda- for parallels and origins. Per- 

tions of the poetic creed. Here haps he is happy in this. Never- 
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theless, one possessing the capa- there be literary swoonings. 
city of Greekish joy might recover The thought will be pulsing with 
some fragment of story or song, health, and the expression in no 
not unworthy his art, from that danger of exhaustion, 
land of sanity and joy. Why T. — If poetry can dispense 
may not old romance be made to with rhyme and may scorn 
cast a tender glory over what is verbal melody then have I mis- 
new ? Will Illyrian woodlands understood my vocation. To an- 
not yield as great gladness as nounce and enumerate, however 
your American swamps, and can sonorous the language be, is one 
your roaring marts receive no thing; to confer i)oetic distinct ion 
mellowing grace from the wide is another. Here, we leave the an- 
realms of wisdom and fancy. nouncing of the facts relating to 

W. — America does not reject the functions of the body to the 
the culture of Europe. She physiologist ; we leave the an- 
absorbs it ; it becomes part of nouncing of social phsenomena 
her blood and marrow, and the to the economist and sociologist, 
poet shall sing it. But from his It may be that the United Staltes 
lips it shall issue with racy seems to you the grandest of 
originality. It shall becomt^ poems, but the announcement 
autochthonous. Fresh vitality of this portentous fact will not 
shall course through the veins of start the waves of emotion that 
the old thought, and it shall are initiated by the simple 
stand forth in new and larger " Address to a Daisy." You 
form, expanding in our en- have studied the heroes before 
franchised air. If there be any Agamemnon, and the heroes 
singing bird whose note has since Agamemnon, and you have 
the old-world echo, America will thrown up a literary product 
find a sheltering bough, from out of the agonies of anew birlh ; 
which he too may gladden his but is it poetry ? 
kind until his little strain is W. — We are in the land of pre- 
caught up in the resounding cedent. Where are the defini- 
anthem of democracy. I do not tions ? What is the vital con- 
forget Longfellow's saying " that stituent of song ? 
ere the New World can be T. — There is Milton's " poetry 
worthily original and announce should be simple, sensuous, 
herself and her heroes she must passionate." 
be well saturated with the W. — A time-worn saying which 
originality of others, and re- yet aptly fits the poetry roo ed 
spectf ully consider the heroes in the American soil ; for it makes 
that lived before Agamemnon." light of rhetorical flourishes, abso- 
Now is the time of the New lutely glows with joy in the form 
World's announcement. and color of things, and is in- 

T. — Yes, but is it poetry ? stinct with intellectual and moral 

W. — It is not merely rhyme energy, 

and rhythm. The American T. — Byron defined poetry to 

poet will not whiten his hair in be " the consciousness of a past 

the solemn endeavor to make his world and a world to come." 

thoughts go chime. The stream W. — Ah, that was Byron's 

of song will be too broad for humor. No prophet's mantle 

mere verbal melody. Nor will covered his singing robes when 
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he ^ve temporary passions such through dismal hours becanse 

wild articulation. The bard of some woman had the sense to 

America will see deep into the prefer another man. The large 

life of things, and shape the ideal and healthy needs and aspira- 

of the broad and loving demo- tions of the New World demand 

cracy that the future shall know, a freer form, and the American 

Did not your Wordsworth say poet will not fetter himself merely 

** Poetry is the impassioned ex- to show how cleverly he can step 

prespion which is the counte- in shackles. Yet is he not with- 

nance of all science" ? That also out songcraft. After Mozart, 

the /American poet accepts. Too Wagner; and the ear attuned 

long have you swept the corridors to measured movement, formal 

of the imagination ; room now for cadences and the trick of word- 

the men of knowledge who shall chiming may yet discern a deeper, 

i V e to the facts of nature a charm more thrilling melody and subtler 

greater than the glamor of myth, harmonies in the rise and fall of 

T. — To define is but to darken thought-steadied lines. To the 

counsel. Poetry, as Mr. Arnold fainting Old World sense it will 

says, is its own witness. We be tonic as a breeze from the pine 

acknowledge its power, derived clumps. 

from none and communicable to T. — ^Tonic! Let us have health 

none. Now it may be that the in literature, if you like, but not 

resonant recitation of statistics is by adding to the distressing din 

a high poetic exercise ; if so, we of things. The sickness that 

will give the palm to the Chan- overtakes the cramped spirit 

cellor of the Exchequer, and no may be lightened by one vivid 

doubt it would be an incal- gleam of the vernal woods, one 

culable advantage to him if mil- truthful suggestion of Nature's 

lions could be made to assume fair garniture. If the world's 

the impressiveness of tens of woe can be alleviated by human 

millions by a cheaply swollen tones it will be when poetry 

mode of speech. Your poet, I comes like an angel of beauty, 

apprehend, is to exhaust Nature Then healing will indeed be in 

and man, to circle the sciences, her wings. But what reviving 

to be particular and general, clean power is there in the magnilo- 

and unclean, by turns ; then to quent praises of your Mississippi 

give vent to the whole in struc- savannahs and cities ? Poetry, 

tureless writing through which to be sanative, must, by a noble 

the reader gets with alternate unimpeachableness of utterance, 

rush and stumble ; to convey at charm the mind from the rude, 

all times the sense of a tremen- tenacious materialising conflict of 

dous vastitude, then to shout it practical life. What is there 

down the winds and call it native medicinal in knowing that your 

American poetry. So long as my country seethes with human 

sense of art survives I shall pre- beings each bent on the assertion 

f er one perfect sonnet to the of animal strength and cunning ? 

whole chaotic product. W. — ^The poet will seize the 

W. — European again I Who significance of these. The gran- 
are your sonneteers? Creatures deur of his country will rouse 
who danced up and down the the hearts of the people to finer 
back stairs of courts, or whined generosities. Out of the striving 
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of man with nature and with his or creed, or fortune ; of a perfect 

fellow man,; out of the clash of liberty in which all good shall 

feeling and the commerce of in- grow to nobler stature, all evil 

tellect, he sees arising a fairer sicken and die ; of a great ideal 

moral fabric than the world has democracy wide as the air, and 

yet beheld, a new conception of as intimate in its loving kindness, 

citizenship, a new energy for all These will be his epic theme, 

the arts of social life. Seeing T. — ^You do well to say "epic, 

these, he resolves that effort shall For as Aristotle has it " a drama 

not lack the encouragement of ends, but an epic only leaves off. 

song. He sings of a noble com- W. — Thus be it with our talk 

radeship uninquisitive of race, also. George Temple. 
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THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 

By Anne-Chablotte Edgben. 



[Thb contemporary literature of Scandinavia is rapidly bdcomiog of an interest 
higher than that of any other European country. Probably there is more transla- 
tion of imaginative works from Swedish and Norwegian into other lan(;u>iges than of 
novels or plays written in any other tongue. The names of Bj&rason. Kielland, Ibsen, 
are already as household words to the scholar, and are destined to be those of the 
familiar friends of the many readers ere long. We are anxious to do our part in 
extending the popularity of that which is so worthy of popularity. Here we publish 
for the first time in England a translation of a short story by Anne-Charlotte Edgren. 
This woman U one of the younger school of Scandinavian authoresses. Her dramas 
have within the last few years attained a success altogether unparallelei in Sweden 
and Norway, and this despite the fact that their writer is on all religious and social 
matters outspokenness itself. The ^ Doctor's Story ^ has had the advantage of the 
personal revision of Mrs. Edgren — EIditors of Progress.'] 

Undoubtedly, the man most re- stardy peasant. A deep wrinkle 

spected in the little sonthern town between the eyebrows, which 

of K , in Sweden, was Dr. Nor- showed a habit of concentrating 

denberg. There was scarcely a his thoughts, and a sharp, scru- 
family to whom he had not been tinising glance, gave a stamp of 
stay and comforter in the hour of intelligence to a face otherwise 
need and pain. Moreover the town commonplace. The full lips were 
was indebted to him for a certain at once good-natured and sensual, 
celebrity. People came from all The whole of the doctor's character 
parts of the country all the year was delineated in the different ex- 
round to consult him; his repu- pressions of the upper and lower 
tation was so great that he some- parts of his face. Strength of will, 
times had patients from the capital love of ruling and intelligence were 
itself. combined with good nature and a 
In his personal appearance he love of enjoyment. His manner 
was rather plain, athletic and was anything but amiable. Origi- 
strongly built ; he looked like what nally a peasant boy, who had risen 
he was by birth and in physique, a through his own industry, he had 
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not been proof against prosperity, dence of a spoiled child, bnt he 

He was arrogant, and rather rough, was so happy, so healthy, so bright 

He prided himself on standing far that he was quite irresistible, 

above all sorts of social politeness, K the strangers ever canght a 

and talked his provincial dialect glimpse of the doctor's wife, it only 

like a genuine peasant. sfcrengthened the pleasant impres* 

Nor was his conduct free from sion made by his home. She was 

humbug. His appearance at a a sweet, slight, youthful creatiwe 

bedside was generally ominous, his with light, quick, rather shy, 

answers equivocal and mysterious movements and deep, bright eyes, 

as those of the sphinx. A slight Although she and the doctor were 

shake of the head and a wave of never seen together, it was easy to 

the hand were the signs by which picture them side by side, they 

the anxious relatives might con- seemed to complete each other so 

elude that the patient's condition fully ; he with the severe manly 

was almost hopeless. The greater vigor, she with the delicate 

therefore was their gratitude and womanly grace, 

their admiration when, through But the travellers who stopped 

his unwearying efforts and his long enough in the town to make 

great skill, he succeeded in saving acquaintances among the townsfolk, 

the sick ; and that wonder occured from whom they naturally tried to 

not infrequently. learn more particulars about the 

The doctor's house in the square doctor's affairs, soon had their 

was, though small, the most charm- illusions dispelled. If they talked 

ing in the whole town, aud differed about the doctor's family happiness, 

widely in Htructure from all the they had a smile or a sigh for 

other houses. It was a modern answer ; if they showed much 

villa with balconies and gables, and curiosity, the natural consequence 

had a terrace with rosebushes at of such hints, they soon learned 

the back. The house was splen- more. 

didly, even gorgeously furnished. Yes, the doctor's marriage had 
and at the same time iu better taste really been very happy during the 
than might have been expected in first years. He had been very 
the doctor. The arrangement much in love with his wife, and 
indoors also bore the stamp of the she was very sweet when she first 
hand of a refined woman. Strangers came as a bride to the town. It is 
who came on a visit to the town true she was never so gentle and 
and spent whole hours in the weak as one would have thought 
doctor's waiting-room, received the from her outward appearance. No, 
most pleasant impression of this she was rather capricious and self- 
home. A pretty, light - haired willed ; had her own opinions 
little boy sometimes came rushing about everything, and, young as 
into the room. The patients would she was, could enter into disputes 
try to keep him and steal into his with elder people, and defend her 
good graces, and if they ever sue- ideas, that were often strange, as 
ceeded in calming his buoyant if it were a question of life and 
spirits enough to keep him still death. But sweet she was in any 
for five minutes, they heard from case, that could not be denied;, she 
his lips a whole stream of the most was so original and lively that 
naivd and frank questions and nobody could remain cold or in- 
answers. He had the free impu- different in her company. 
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But she was always weak and increased so rapidly within the last 

delicate, and after her son was few years, that two doctors could 

bom she never recovered her easily find practice. He chose 

strength. She began to be difficult K because a serious epidemic, 

to please and nervous, to burst into common among children, had raged 

tears without cause, to talk of for many months in the little town, 

nothing but her illness. A phy- The clever physician had not been 

sician, more than others, needs to able to save his own child ; to 

be spared from illness in his own try to save those of others now 

family. Hearing of illness the whole became his first object, 

day, he wishes to divert his thoughts Dr. Nordenberg was not very 

with brig't and pleasant things, pleased with Mr Selmer's intention 

and therefore no one can wonder of settling as a physician in the 

that he was tired of the perpetual same town. He would not have 

moaning and groaning at home, acknowledged to him elf that he 

He began lo attend the club at feared competition, but it was clear 

night, he accepted all invitations, that there was no sympathy be- 

which he had never done before in tween them. 

the happy days of his early married In the meantime he had to keep 

life, was nev**r seen with his wife, up appearances, and invited his old 

and hardly ever remained at home, college friend to dinner with a few 

If the strangers, after this in- other gentlemen, 

formation, remarked that it was I^r. Selmer was so newly arrived 

very hard for his wife to see her- tliat ^^ liad not heard of Dr. Nor- 

self abandoned because she was denberg's sad family circumstances, 

ill, and by a physician, who, more Absorbed as he always was in the 

than any other, should have borne thought of his recently-lost do- 

with the whims of an invalid, it mestic happiness, he approached 

was possible that this remark might with the greatest sympathy his 

call forth a new confidence of a very friend's young wife and son, just 

delicate nature, a confidence only oi the same age as his own boy— 

to be whispered between four eyes ^^^ years. 

under the strictest promise of He sat at the table beside the 

silence. After such a secret con- hostess, and soon entered into 

versation, the stranger went his earnest conversation with her. He 

way with the warmest sympathy talked to her of his little boy, lately 

for the poor, hardly-entreated as spirited and rosy as her Rutger ; 

doctor, and the greatest contempt tolcl how the fever had come, and, 

for the charming little creature with within a few weeks, taken away 

the deep eyes. *wo lives, the only ones in the 

world he valued. She listened with 

* * * * profound attention. She com- 

A college friend of Doctor Nor- menced talking of incidents in 
denberg's, a celebrated physician Rutger's life, the illnesses he had 
for children, in a large town, one gone through, and so on. By de- 
day came to K . He had re- grees the conversation grew more 

recently lost his wife and only animated ; they began to tell each 

child, and was thinking of re- other anecdotes of their children, 

moving from the place where he had naive expressions they had used — 

spent his short wedded life, and those instances of early develop- 

settling in K . The town had ment and remarkable intelligence 
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which all parents know how to served in the drawing-room the 

distingnish in the first years of hostess disappeared. 

infancy. A horrid sospicion came into the 

Whilst that interesting conversa- mind of the new doctor. He lis- 

tion went on, Dr. Selmer's obser- tened absently to the general con- 

vation of his amiable neighbor did versation, and at length went back 

not altogether satisfy him. He to the dining-room on the pretence 

noticed a kind of nervoasness and that he was going to look for little 

excitability in her whole manner. Ratger. 

Nor did it escape him that there Really he wanted to meet the 
was an expression of pain in the doctor's wife, and he succeeded, 
eyes and a certain indecision in the They had not yet begun to re- 
fine lines round the mouth. move the cloth ; the sight of the 

Many good wines were drunk at dirty plates, the half-empty glasses, 

table, but the doctor's wife hastily empty wine-bottles, the stained 

refused the offer of her companion cloth, was not pleasant. At the 

to help her to anything alcoholic, farther end of the table stood the 

She only drank water, and ate very doctor's wife with flaming cheeks, 

sparingly. emptying quickly a large glass of 

The only son sat beside his father, strong wine, whilst she held the 
who amused himself by i^atching decanter as if ready to refill the 
the greed with which the boy glass. ' When she saw the stranger 
drank the wine he gave him. The she screamed and dropped the de- 
mother watched the boy's move- canter to the ground, so that the 
ments attentively. Finally, the dark red wine ran over her pale 
father filled his own wine-glass, blue stuff dress, 
and said, with a laugh, it could not Dr. Selmer stopped at the head 
hurb him to be taught early to of the table painfully affected by 
stand a drink. At this she rose the discovery he thought he had 
hurriedly, leaned across the table, made 

and emptied the child's glass into The doctor's wife regained her 

a tumbler, that was immediately self-possession. ^^You frightened 

borne away. The boy began to me so/' she said, constrainedly, 

cry, and the nurse took him from " I was cold after dinner. I must 

the table. The guests looked have drunk too much water, so I 

puzzled, and Dr. Nordenberg thought it was best . . . but see. 

laughed a raw laugh. What a pity ! I have spoiled my 

*' You seem to be a thorough dress !" 

friend of sobriety," said Selmer to She gathered up her skirts to 

his hostess. prevent the wine from running 

He was surprised at the effect of farther, and was about to leave the 

these seemingly innocent words. A room. 

painful blush spread over the young Then Dr. Selmer stopped her. 

woman's cheeks and forehead ; the He had stood hesitating a moment, 

tears came into her eyes ; her lips moving first one foot then the 

moved as if ehe were trying to other ; now he walked quickly up 

answer, but she could not speak a to her, and kindly put his hand on 

word. The gentlemen blew their hers that was holding up her dress, 

noses, coughed, or crumbled pieces " Forgive me," said he ; " but 

of bread. Soon after they rose .... you know there is only one 

from the table, and when coffee was cure for those who^those who— 
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those who suflPer from such a com- exposed to the dangers of life. He 
plaint as yours. It is absolute did not return to the doctor's house 
abstinence from every kind of before supper was served. Mr. 
spirits." Nordenberg seemed somewhat out 

There was so much kindness in of temper, and apologised for the 
the look he fixed upon her that she non-appearance of his wife. She 
was in danger of losing her self- was not quite well, 
command and bursting into tears. But scarcely had the gentleman 
But the necessity of self-defence entered the dining-room when the 
supported her still, and she door leading to the bedroom opened 
answered evasively, " 1 don't think and the young wife stood on the 
you are right. I am, on the con- threshold. At the first glance Dr. 
trary, ordered high living for my Selmer knew what she had been 
complaint." doing since he last saw her. The 

He did not at once find a suitable green, shifting eyes, whose great 
answer, although she seemed to vivacity had appeared so fascina- 
expect it ; she bowed slightly and ting, were now light and lustreless, 
went away. When Dr. Selmer re- She was extremely pale, and the 
turned to the gentlemen te fcund fine, regular features were marked 
brandy and liqueurs upon the little with a laxness that made him 
table. The host was just lifting shudder. 

his glass and drinking toasts with Her husband rose hastily to 
the rest. " Now we'll drink to the meet her, seized her hand roaghly, 
bottom," said he, '* so that I may and said in a sharp, hissing whis- 
refill your glasses. Yes, I say like per, " Leave the room directly ! '* 
old Peterson who died in delirium, Turning to the others he added 
you know, ' What would life be aloud, '* I hope, gentleman, you 
without brandy ?* '* And here the will excuse me, but my wife is so 
doctor laughed till he roared, and weak that I cannot allow her to 
the others joined in. over-exert herself. Go to bed at 

Selmer looked for his hat, and once, Helen ! " He still gripped 
was about to take his leave. The her wrist, and made an imper- 
fumes of cigars and spirits filling ceptible, but violent, movement to 
the room made him feel ill. The push her out of the room, 
host, however, would not allow But the green eyes flashed, and 
him to go save on condition that the color rushed suddenly to the 
he would take a walk and return pale cheeks. 

to supper. This he was obliged to " No ! " cried she, " I won't go. 
promise. He directed his steps to You shall not make the new doctor 
the churchyard, and remained there believe I am intoxicated. I shall 
a long time reading the epitaphs gtay here and show him it is not 
on the tombstones. He stopped true — not true what he thinks of 
mostly before the little children's me." 

graves, many of which were newly She had broken from the iron 
made, and bore witness of the seve- grasp of her husband. The slender 
rity of the epidemic. wrist was quite red, she held it 

The scenes he had just witnessed up to i)r. Selmer and said, " See, 
had deeply moved him. In that see, thus am I treated ; but I am 
hour he thanked God that his son not drunk ! " She made on the 
slept in the grave instead of being floor a few stumbling steps that 
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